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By EMILE ZOLA. Tianalatied by Ernest A. Vizetelly, "With 2 Maps. 

‘AmnstoriyiHoceol work. TmncoebouliIlwpvoudolM. Zola. . » .‘'ThoDovfnfall*’ 
1ft the most liiKtniofclvo and fooifully fascinating book tlmt has boon wrlttim, ox pus-ilbly 
oouli! !)u written, on tlio Fraiico-Oermaii ^ikr.*-'PiU)i*L8. 

' A most fnaciDatlug story.'— OttiitsnAir Woia.D. 

i>«Tlio UiAvnUill" la uno of the moit mUstiu and fftscinatini? narratlres placed is 
tlie Imnds of the ruodiDg public fov a long time pa^. It is a work that rollocts the gotiiua 
of thu great writci In ovorj page, it Zof& set hlm&clf a big task, and he has faithEuily 
iiud fearlcEbly aocompUalicd ik*— S aiia'r JotruKAU 

' The enhject luu turned the terribly coiiaclcntiona tranaorilwr of doonments into a 
poet . . . The grander side of tliu n^vfa! stniggle is noTer lost sight of, ood, in it^ own 
way, M, ilia's noyel is abnost os religlcua as a §reQk tragedy. , . . It is impoaaiblo not 
to wlmiru the thoroughly artietto way in whhih If. Zola has sacceoded In blending the 
pui'soiud (vnd national elements in hla drama.*— dLAsaow XIinuii.D» 

‘ From flret to last the reader will be fasotaated with il, Zola's brilliant stylo, for 
be xleeti to greater lioighta of sublimity in **Th» Downfidl'* than in any of ills other 
books. ... It Is one of tlie greatest hist^ioal dramas over written. . . . Zola was tl\o 
only man who was equal to it. He baa iirodncad a inuHtorpipce.'— Monnivd Lbadhr. 

' l^ls long-prumfsed addition to the uolebruted Hougou- Uauquart Boriea has brought 
joy to the admirers of U, Zola, and has raieed himlu the ceUiuation omof those who 
liATO no eymj)abliy with hla loebhuis.'— A hmt aitd Navx dAKimii. 

‘Tha&ll.ZolaAttGmpLeda7Qryambbilou8 piece of work, and that hehoa carried it ont 
in a Tcry masterly imiiiuer, there con bo so doubt. The stoiy catohos on ** at onoo, 
for from the vuiy ooglnning the render is bound to foil under tho spell of a stylo whloU 
fn^iimliGB liTcslstlbly.*— P ali, IIaiiI, Gazbttb. 

‘K. Zola has risen to <*tho height of his great argnmenk". . . Qohns done his work 
in the grand stylo, with linmenaa breodtlt of surrey, with dignity and pnwor on a luvid 
witli his Biihjcob. it would have been notiring short of a dlsoetcr to lltcmture if this grrat 
theme bad been tinworthlly handled. AU apprchenaluns on that sooxo oro nmr sot at 
real, for “ Lo EdbAohJ” Is a maataipioee.’— Sraaon. 

‘ It would probably bu no cicaggorntiOB to say that, token os a whole , " La DdUlnlo* 
is tho moat wonOerfuIlv faitlitul veproductlQn of an hialoiical drama eyer commlttod to 
writing. It il n lltoinily true Infoima — Si'S/pator. 

' “ Lo, DiSbdole *' is tull of magulflcent work.’— FonTKJOUTLT Edtibw, 

* It is ouly when you have coma to ^o end that yon appreciate the foreiisli hurry 
in whloU you Imvo rend page after page, and that you knew the eplonAld art wiUi which 
II. Zola ijoa ooncoalod the fcirour, the pity, tho agouy, and the inspiration witli which 
lio has told tlie tale.’— S unday Suit. 

Zola has gtrenus a veriiabte masLerpiooo. "La !Ddbdclo"ta the prosa cpionf 
mndoin war. . . # If . Zola lira made a ocfutrlbntion of the gicatest y.dnD to history and 
to litoraturo. He will assuredly Imvo Ids rotvnrd, not only in tho appi'ociatlon of otlicu's, 
but In that greatest of all joys to the orsaUve artist, the causoloiumess uf having worthily 
truntod a groat BubjeQt.'~-VANiTY Fair. 

* 111 "La Ddhdolo" If. Zola lift's given to the world a prose ofdo of oxfcraoi'dlnnry 
puwor and Interest. . . . The word-]noturcs ore extraordinarily powerful, painful, and 
INithetlo.'— L axly Tslgguafh. 
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■THE DEEAM CLB BjfiTE’). 

liy EMILE ZOLA. Translated by Eli/JL E. OiiABi, With 3 fn11>page 
Illustrations by Quonaiis JsiAiirmoT. 

‘A tonoliing ima Iiciintltal story, doTOlopcd rrith great sMlI, and stooped In know- 
]ulgo ol liiiman luitnro. . . Tbs fooling hnr naturols koon ond tm, osid wo Inoaliie Uio 
air of Franco, os well no luako tho aoaunlotanoo of a porUon of tho Fioncb pooidu,'— 
Emus Oodkast. 

‘ A charming iydl ... a dallghtfnlly originnl otory.*— OninsHAS Wonw. 

' Clue of tho most beauUlul Idyls lu tlio longnogo.’— TAiihCT. 

‘ An idyl so oxqnleito, eu pnro and dainty, tliot oiio wnndnee InToInniotUy how it 
oaii hoTo omanntod from tho mind that prodiiood '* T.a Tcrro.” ... Nob n jarring hmoli, 
not a iolso note lonrs tho hatmotiy of this boantliul story of Ideal lora . . . iiola’s porfoot 
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ennc, tho tnnstprly simplicity of Ills worknUMislilp, Ills wniiilroiio Inslprlifc, nra no loss 
lomavkaWo tlian tlio ilclloiioy, ernoo, mnl iullaltu olmrm of tlio (jront luiistor’s llloniry 

style.’— MOUSISalilJAllBH. 

‘••Tho Dream” is n simple story, glowing with romnnoo ami Imagory.'— HcmVMAN. 

• Tlie tale Is well worth reading, awl It is hum pnwutod In a very iilonsiug giirli,'— 

One great oliarm of this most oxipilsitolow-olory is tlial Zoln prooiirrayoii wiiiiiilliinu' 
of the sensations of dreaming as you reiul, , . .Tlio imjirebsiou it pruducus iiimn tho uiiiul 
ieinotfoeoahlo*— Tns tiorisinh. ... 

■H. Zoln has sought in this charming story to proro to the world that ho too oaii 
■write for Uie -^gln, and. that ho oon iiRintthoucttcr snlo of human iioturo in eolonm an 
teutler and ti-no as those owplosod by any of his ooutonipomrlus, ... It la a heauiifnl 
story, admirably told.'— SPEAUEn. 

‘ A very pmtty story, . . . Tho word-psvintlng tor wlileh lit. Zola in justly ronownnd 
has lost no til mg of Us foreo by Miss Ohiiso's translation.’— CloraiNiKH anii Iniua. 

•A good translation of ‘‘Lo Itfiva," a lielloivti' idyl whloh It is nlinont illinonit to 
liellere vms written by ibe same unaompromisiug ruallst who gave ns “Nuim."'— 
BaviEvr ov HBVuiws. 
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DE. PASCAL. 

By BHILIS ZOLA. Tranalatod by H. A. Vizetbuly. With a Portrait, 

•A boantlfuland most tonehlng love story. , ■ . If nnyiblngwero wanting to ostnldlHh 
M. Zola's right to tho tltio of tho first ot living novoUsta, “Dr. Dnacal’' would put 
the qnestlou beyond dtsimte.' — ^VAnrrr Eacr, 

< U. Zola's lateat book, whloh ia tlie orown and oonoluston of n sorlcR of twenty 
volames, strikes ns os being In some rcepocts tho most ixnroTfnl, the most drauiatle, and 
tliB most pathotiD. It Is mere saU-oeotalnad and tar more salonUllo In troutuumt tlum 
Balsoo'B magnlficontly oynical ” Comddlo Humalua'" — 

‘ In "Dr. Fnscol''. , . ZoM doflnes and expounds, in mugiillloont iwaBa,tbo stahdy 
and pathoUa poetry ot wbloh will appeal to every imagination, his lUoriwy inuthnil, his 
moral nim, his penetrating levo ot his kind, his large poUtloal and social Idons, his holtut 
above nil in the three ideals at the modera mind— the searohlor trntU, the reotlaontlon 
and the glortiloation ot Ufe.'— D aily CuKONiaui. 

'In tho iinal olmptoia . , . M. Zda Avringa our hearts in apltoot onraolvos. * * ■ 
Mr. Vlsetally's translation ia most admirably duns.' -Staii. 

• Of great power and interest,' — ^YfKS'runwTBa OAzmn'B. 

“'Dr. Pascal'' throws an much light on the autbor’e motives and objoots, ami ov- 
plaiaa so many points of intorrst in connoctlou wltli Ids earlier wrltlngo, tliat it will 
doubtlesn ha iridely road both by his admirers and his advomni-lus.’— IVkMKLY Tisikh. 

• In this powCTful otory M. Zola has surpassed liimself in intensity of iintlum and in 

anbllme horror. Once commenoed, the fasohwtlou of the tslo is oxlrooidliiary.'— 
PuBusHims’ ainoiTLAn. ' 

‘There osn be no qncstlon as to Uio power and pathos ol tho story In whiuh II, ZoI,i 
bids farewell to the Boagon-Marainnvts.' — S cotbm AH. 

< From tho literary and artlatlo point of view it is Imposslblo not to ndmlm tho 
vlgnur andthesuhtlaanalysIsofaharacterdlepIayDdby theanthor.'— UiAraow IIiiiiat.ii, 

‘In •' Dr. Pasoal " M. Zola hoe eoiwlated one of tho most glgnntlo tanks whieh a 
literary man over sllotted to hlmsolf. Tho work was begun a quarter ot a eontiirv ogo 
and has pmcooded steodlly ever slneo; and It would be olmrlisli not to ooiigralulata 
M. Zola on one ot tbe most marvellauB manifostatlonsof Utcrni'y temiolty, oniiroiie. and 
conaoientioiisaass which tho world has over seen. Tlio only otliar task wliiuh uan liu 
compared with It la that entorprlso of Dslswi whloh doubtloss dret suggestoa to &t Zule 
hiaownsoheme.'— Bug, 
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EMILE ZOLA 


CHAPTER I 

E1[ILE ZOLA’S FAMILY AND BIKTH 

‘ To tlie Memory of my Mother,’ Emile Zola dedi- 
cates, in part, the last volume of the Rougon- 
Macquart series, ‘Le Docteur Pascal,’ 'the rimme 
and the conclusion of my whole work.’ E^ie 
Anbert was the maiden name of the lady whose 
only son and child was destined, after unparalleled 
struggles, to become the most striking figure in the 
literary world during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. She was only nineteen when she married 
Francois Zola, and is described by those who knew 
her at that time as a woman of remarkable sweetness 
and simplicity of character, and endowed with very 
great personal beauty. Her parents •were people of 
no fortune, who lived at Dourdan, in the Department 
of Seine-et-Oise, not very far from Paris, and her 
marriage — for she had no dowry — ^was a pure 
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marriage of love — the exception, not the rule, in the 
marryings and givings in marriage in France. Emile 
Zola’s father was at that time a man of forty-three 
years of age. Francois Zola was by his father an 
Italian, and by his motlier a Greek, the latter being 
from Corfu, his father’s .family being natives of 
Venice, where to this day are many who are proud 
to claim kinship with the great writer who bears 
their name. 

Francois Zola was not a successful man. He had 
great plans and high ideals, but was prevented by 
circumstances from executing the former and from, 
realising the latter. As a very young man he fought 
under Hapoleon, after the fall of whom he became a 
civil engineer. It is interesting to note, by those 
who, like Emile Zola himself, believe in the theory 
of atavism, that Francois Zola already, at an early 
age, displayed considerable literary ability, publishing 
various works connected with his profession, one of 
which, a certain ‘ Trattato di niveUazione,’ written, 
as were his other works, in his mother-tongue, 
attracted considerable attention, procuring for its 
author his nomination as member of the Eoyal 
Academy of Padua, and an honorific distinction at the 
hands of the King of Holland. It was in disgust 
with the Austrian rule that the young Venetian 
expatriated himself, and then began for him a life of 
wandering which, to a certain extent Bohemi.m in 
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its impulses, contrasts strongly with the phenomenally 
quiet and sedate life which has been led by his son. 
After wandering about in Germany,^ where he colla- 
borated on the construction of the first German rail- 
ways, Trangois Zola visited Holland, whence he 
passed to England. In 1830 he was in Algeria, 
where for a while he abandoned lus profession, taking 
a commission as captain in the foreign legion and 
serving with distinction. After the disbanding of 
this regiment he sailed for France, landing in Mar- 
seilles, which from its very nature at once won the 
heart of this son of Italy and of Greece. He decided 
to fix himself here, to make Marseilles his home, and, 
returning again to his profession, opened an office as 
a consulting civil engineer. At that time, at the age 
of forty, Francois Zola was endowed with the same 
//capacities for Herculean industry which he trans- 
mitted in so marked a degree to his only sou. 
Unfortunately for him, his industry was less well- 
applied than has been that of his descendant. A 
// certain tinge of romanticism, which many profess to be 
able to trace in Emile Zola, also seems to have peiwaded 
his character, and to have combated the chances of 
success to which, in other ways, he was certainly 
i entitled. He was a man of large views, of immense 

* In the Jounial de Pwria for Jnnuary 10, 1S80, appears, xmder the 
heading * Onr Munich Oorrespojident Writos,' a brief aUuaion to one 
of M. Fian^oiB Zola’s onterprissa. The noma is mis-spelt ‘ Zolo.’ 
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! conceptions, a builder of pyramids, but, unlike his 
son, unwilling to produce liis pyramids brick by 
brick, stone upon stone. Almost immediately after 
bis arrival at Marseilles, be conceived tbe plan of 
endowing Marseilles witb no less a construction than 
an entirely new harbour, at that time greatly wanted 
by tbe busy port. He at once set to work, produced 
plans and maps, travelled to Paris to lay bis idea 
before the competent authorities, ainl bad tbe morti- 
fication of seeing himself superseded by a more 
fortunate competitor. Tbe plans and maps wbicdi lui 
designed for this immense scheme, and wbicli arc 
now in tbe possession of bis son, were all that re- 
mained to him for close upon three years of labour. 
IJndiscouraged— discouragement being unknown to 
the exuberant Zola temperament — ^Fran9oi8 Zoba cast 
about for something else to which to apply his 
energies. Some thirty kilometres from Marseilles, 
approached at that time by diligence only, lies Aix, 
which it may here he stated is the Plassans of Zola’s 
novels, Aix, like all the rest of Provence, suffered 
j bitterly at that time from want of water. Drought is 
in Slimmer the curse of this lovely country, and on 
no subject is Daudet, that other Provengal, perhaps 
more eloquent, than when speaking of the arida 
nut?'U‘, who reared him and his glorious brother in 
letters, ‘ It was our great joy as diilclren,’ he once 
said to me, ‘to go and meet the train which bronvht 
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the waslierwomen home from the Ehone, and to stand 
where they would pass us with their damp bundles 
slung over tlieir backs. The smell of the water 
was the most delicious tiling that we could think of.’ 

There were only tliree fountains, at the time of 
Francois Zola’s visit to Aix, in the town, and of these, 
ill the summer mouths, only one jierformed its 
functions. The water, moreover, was tepid and 
almost unlit for use. Francois Zola determined that 
here was scope for his activity. He would endow 
Aiy with a copious water-supidy, and this by means 
of such a canal as he had often seen in Germany, a 
canal with locks, which, starting from an artificial 
reservoir, which he proposed to create at a distance 
of three kilometres from tlie towm, would bring a 
plentiful supply of mountain and rain water to the 
parched city. It was to this work that Zola devoted 
his life ; it was whilst engaged in this work that he 
met his death. Innumerable difficulties were placed in 
his path. Your provincial Frenchman is notoriously 
conservative, your Provencal, where he is not ardently 
active, m inertia itself. The good people of Aix 
would not hear of the canal, Aix had got along for 
centuries with the then existing water-supply, why 
should any change be made ? The constitution of a 
company to provide the necessary funds involved 
months of labour, innumerable diligence journeys 
from Aix to Marseilles and from Marseilles to Aix, 
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and from Aiv to Pai’is. It was in the course of one 
of these jonmeys to Paris that Francois Zola met his 
fulnre wife. Her heanty, her sweetness, her sim- 
plicity at once captivated the heart of the engineer, 
and for the few weeks that were all their courtship 
the canal was forgotten, only to be taken np again 
with renewed ardour dhectly after the marriage, 

^ which took place in 1839. Madame Zola accom- 
panied her husband to Provence, encouraging him 
in his scheme, sharing his feverish runnings to and 
fro, and never once saying a single word such as 
might have been expected from a woman’s caution 
about a plan which almost everybody described as 
Utopian and unrealisable. 

It was during one of the visits to Paris that Emile 
/ Zola was born. His father had returned to the 
capital to try and gain over to his side such influences 
as he hoped would enable him to overcome the 
prejudice and routine of the local authorities at Aix. 
Poreseemg that this task would be a lengthy one, and 
his wife being at that time near to her confinement, 
he leased a fourth floor in the rue St. Joseph, and 
summarily furnished the same. The rent paid for 
this fourth floor, as rents were at that time in Paris, 
shows that Francois Zola was possessed of a certain 
afiluence, the sum paid being twelve hundred francs 
per annum. Contrasted to other homes vrhich Emile 
Zola afterwards dwelt in during his years of struggle, 
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this fourth floor in the rue St. Joseph must appear a 
very palace. 

It was in number 10 of this street that Emile 
Zola was born on April 2, 1840.^ The rue St. 
Joseph, by a coincidence, is a street of houses where 
the trade in literature, or at any rate in the products 
of the printing press, is almost exclusively engaged in. 
It is a cross between our London Eleet Street and 
Paternoster Eow ; for, whilst one end is the centre of 
the wholesale newspaper trade, the other is occupied 
by a number of publishing houses. It is another 
coincidence, and to some extent an exemplification of 
the ii’ony of fate, that number 10 is also the address 
of a publisher who exclusively publishes books of a 
higlily moral order. 

* The following is a copy from the register of births of the 3rcl 
arrondissement of Paris, Zola's ‘ aota do noissance.’ It is given in the 
ori^nal French ; — 

‘ L’on 1840 le 4 avril, &, denx heiiros im quart de relevSe, par devant 
nous Barthdlemy-Benolt Decau, chevalier de la Legion d’honneur, 
maire du 8me. arrondissement de Paris, faisaut fonotions d’ofdoier de 
r4tat civil, a comparu le sieur Fram^ois-Autoine-Ioseph- Marie Zola, 
ingtoietu: civil, dg6 de quaronte-quatro ans, demourant d Paris rue 
Saint- Joseph 10 bis, lequel nous a prdsentd un enfant maaoulin, nd 
avaut-hier d onze hcuree du soir en sa demeure, fils de lui comporant 
et de Fran; oiso-Emilie Auhert, son dpouse, marids d Pons en la moirie 
du ler. arrondissement le seize mars 1889, auquel enfant il a donnd 
les prdnoms d’Emilo, Edoueurd, Charles, Antoine, fait en prdsence 
dcs stem’s Norbert Lecerf, morohand dpioier, dgd de 62 ans, demeurant 
d Paris, rue St. Joseph 18 k et Louis-Etienne-Auguste Auhert, rentier, 
dgd do oinquonte-six one, demeurant d Paris me de Oldry 106, aleul 
matemel de I’enfont. 

‘Et ont le pdre et les tdmoins dgnd aprds lecture. Signd, Zola, 
Lecerf, Auhert et Decau, maire.' . . 
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Here, tlien, on April 2, 1840, was born a male 
cliild, issue of a love marriage between a man of 
forty-three and a woman of nineteen, in whose veins 
flowed the triple melaiige of Gi'eek, Italian, and 
French blood, and of that French blood which is 
most French, his mother’s race being natives of what, 
in the days of French provinces, was known as the 
Island, or the Core, of France. The father, as has 
been seen, was a man of puissant energy and inde- 
fatigable industry, but to some extent a Bohemian in 
temperament, as was proved by his early wanderings, 
his repeated changes of profession, and a ■certain 
intermittenoy of tenacity. The mother was a sunple, 
good-hearted woman, in whom the soul and body 
devotion of the Frenchwoman to her husband and 
her home were the main characteristics. These are 
things which, in view of the fact that Zola himself 
has set the example of the study of hereditary influ- 
ences, it is well to note. 

In writing about Emile Zola’s father, one tbinifg 
almost involuntarily of the father of a great Englieti 
novelist who also was not fortunate in his enterprises, 
and whose son was left an orphan without resources. 
But I do not think that the comparison will bear 
investigation. Fran 9 ois Zola was an unlucky man, 
and unlucky without any fault of his. He worked 
hard, and, if he failed, it was because fate was against 
him, in so far as fate may be intended to imply a conca- 
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tenation of untoward circumstances. The birth of 
his son seems to have spurreci the engineer on to 
renewed industry and effort. Just at that time the 
fortifications of Paris were in process of construction, 
and M. Thiers, the Prime Minister, was personally 
and especially interested in this work, winch has since 
been condemned as worse than useless. Francois 
Zola set about to win the favour of the then powerful 
minister, invented a machine for the removal and 
transportation of earth, and submitted it to M. Thiers. 
It was experimented with and accepted, and this suc- 
cess won over the support and patronage of the Prime 
Minister, Three more years were spent in Paris in 
fthe winning of influences, and, in 1843, Emile Zola 
/being then three years old, Francois Zola, now assured 
of protection, removed himself and his family back to 
Aix, there to settle down and to carry out his great 
scheme. The first home was in the Coiirs Ste. 
Anne, whence the family removed to a house in 
the impasse Sylvacane, which had been formerly 
inhabited by members of the Thiers family. Two 
years and a half passed wthout any progress being 
made in the business which had induced Fran 9 ois 
Zola to settle in Aix, and at the end of this period he 
was obliged to return to Paris to solicit a royal decree 
compelling various refractory landlords to sell the 
land through which the canal was to pass. Knowing 
that the fight would be a bard one, he, removed his 
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family back to Paris, and it was not until tlie end of 
1846 that, thanks to the protection of M. Thiers, he 
was able to return again to Aix, this time equipped, 
with full powers. One cannot hut wonder to what 
extent these early wanderings, this involuntary 
Bohemiaiusm, must have affected and influenced tlie 
child Emile. 

Ten 3 '-ears had been spent in effort by Fram^sois 
Zola, and the end was at last attained. The en- 
gineer’s happiness knew no hounds. He foresaw 
fame and fortune — fame for himself and fortune for 
his dear ones. So anxious was he to identify his 
little son with his great enterprise, that on the day 
when, the first spadeful of earth was turned Emilo 
was with him, hand in hand, to watch the first act 
towards the consummation of a hardly-won triumph. 

The ill-fortune which had pursued Francois Zola 
all his life was not, however, to abandon him. One 
early morning, whilst superintending his workmen 
on the canal, the treacherous mistral smote him with 
her icy hands ; a pleurisy ensued, and, three months 
after the triumphant inauguration of the canal-works, 
^ he died, away from home in a hotel-room in Mar- 
seilles. Emile Zola has described this mournful 
event in his ‘ Page d’Amour,’ where Madame Grand- 
jean relates the death of her husband, far from home, 
in a town of strangers. 

Francois Zola lies buried in the Aix cemetery. 
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Over liis grave is a stone, with the simple inscrip- 
tion of his name and the dates of his birth and of 
his death. His great work was afterwards carried 
through, though without benefit to liis family, and 
it is to the ‘ Canal Zola,’ as it is known by the people, 
that Aix owes the first necessary of life. A boulevard 
in the town was christened after tlie unfortunate 
engineer, and this is perhaps all the reward that 
came to him, long after his death, for his ten years 
of unremitting labour. 

The young mdow, with her orphan child, then 
\ seven years old, were thus left practically destitute, 
and with that worst of inheritances — a claim against 
the authorities, which could only be enforced, if it 
was to be enforced at all, by unending lawsuits. 
Fortunately Madame Zola’s parents, the Auberts, 
were living with her. Tlrese had some small pro- 
perty, and, better than this, Madame Aubert, the 
grandmother of the little boy, was in point of courage 
and domestic ability a typical Frenchwoman. A 
native of that Beauce wliich Emile Zola was after- 
wards to describe with such maestria m his book, 
‘La Terre,’ she was endowed with all tlie hard- 
headed business capacity of the French rustic, lively 
withal, and, in spite of her seventy years of age, 
vivacity and gaiety personified. It is said that at 
this advanced age there was not a grey hair to be 
seen on her head. It was she who, after her entire 
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fortune, as well as the savings of Madame Zola, had 
been swallowed up in the various lawsuits which her 
daughter-in-law engaged in to establish her claims 
agaiust the authorities, took the management of the 
little household into her hands ; who, as Paul Alexis 
relates, ‘ tucked up her sleeves and set to work al)out 
the house,’ and who, by clever bargains with the 
furniture merchants and second-hand dealers — a re- 
miniscence of which we may, perhaps, trace in 
Martine’s skirmishes in ‘ Le Docteur Pascal ’ — kept 
the wolf from the door of the house in the impasse 
S3''lvacane. 



CHAPTER ir 


SCHOOLDAYS IN AIX 

Little Emile was the spoilt child of his mother and 
( his grandparents. From the very first they seem to 
have been convinced that the youngster would some 
day restore the fallen fortune of his family; hut 
what chiefly guided them in their treatment was 
their pity for the lad left fatherless at so early an age. 
Their treatment of him resolved itself into letting 
him do just what he liked. There was an immense 
garden in front of the house, and it was in this 
garden — which may afterwards have suggested ‘le 
Paradou ’ — that the urchin spent most of his time. 
His earliest recollections are of mad gallops down 
the overgrown pathways of this verdant wilderness, 
of games of hide-and-seek with the merry old grand- 
mother, and of cliildish musings in shady and solitary 
corners. He was a very inguisitive child, plying in- 
cessant questions, anxious to know the why and 
wherefore of all things, and often startling his mother 
and grandparents with the strangest queries. Apart 
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from tills lie was not, however, a very precocious 
child. It must be related that, at the age of seven, 
•Rmilft Zola, who was afterwards to take so prepon- 
derant a place in the world of letters, did not know 
his alphabet. It was grandpapa Aubert who one 
day put his foot down and said that that sort of 
thing would not do, and, the women agreeing, a 
family council as to the best steps to be taken to- 
wards the lad’s education was held. The grand- 
father suggested that he should be sent to the local 
/yce'e, or public school, but Madame Aubert w'ould 
not hear of this, for Emile, she said, was too 3’^oung 
to rough it amongst other boys, and it was she who 
found a place in the town of Aix where he could be 
instructed in the rudiments without being exposed 
to the harsh treatment that is the lot of tlie young 
as it is that of every small boy in every 
public school die world over. The school to which 
Emile was sent was a pension, known as the ‘ PenBion 
Ifotre-Dame,’ kept by a M. Isoard, who appears 
to have been the least terrible of schoolmasters. 
Wliether it was that his heart opened at once to the 
sharp-faced, soft-eyed little orphan, or tliat Madame 
Aubert had stipulated at the outset that the little 
boy was to be allowed to do what he liked, it is 
certain that, during the five years that Emile re- 
mained at the Pension Notre-Dame, which he fre- 
quented as a day-boy, he was treated with the 
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greatest kindness. Here also the system ‘We mustn’t 
upset him ’ was put into practice. As a very natural 
consequence, he did not make gi'eat progve.s3 in his 
studies. He was a very long time in learning his 
alphabet, and it was only when M. Isoard took him 
specially in hand, keeping him in after school hours 
to give him private instruction, that he at last 
mastered the rudiments. One of the first books that 
Zola learned to read was a book of the fables of La 
Eontaine, an author for whom he has since professed 
the highest admiration. Ikoard coaxed the lad into 
learning. Emile, however, for a long time showed 
but little inclination for study. What he vastly pre- 
ferred was to run about in the big garden at home ; 
or, afterwards, when the family removed to a cheaper 
house at Pont-au-B^raud, in the country, outside the 
town, to wander about the fields. If ever there was 
a little truant in the world, it was Emile Zola, than 
whom in after life there has never been a man less 
truant to what he considered Ins duty and his task. 
Near the house at Pont-au-B6raud was a winding 
stream, called ‘La Torse,’ which was his favourite 
playmate. Wandering for hours together along its 
banks, it was here, no doubt, that he acquired that 
intense love for the country that has clung to him 
ever since, and which has leavened with po^y the 
prosaic realism of his work, so that the author of 
‘TM.«!snTTimoir ’ is also the wi'iter of the ii. 
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N'inon.’ It is in tlic latter work, by the way, tliat he 
speaks of ‘ La Torse ’ as ‘ torrent in December, so dis- 
creet a brook in the fine days.’ 

At the age of eight Zola was described by one 
who knew him at the tinre as ‘ a gifted child, open, 
and, being accustomed to have his way, frank, 
gentle, and full of initiative.’ Still, there was nothing 
to show the sort of man that he was destined 
to become, and if he did like his truant excursions 
about the country, he very pi'obably preferred the 
games of marbles or of horses and driver which he 
used to play with remarkable zest with his two 
earliest and oldest friends, Solari, who afterwards 
became a sculptor, and Marius Boux, who took to 
letters also, and was a writer in later years on the 
‘ Petit Journal.’ 

It was in 1852 — that is to say, when he was 
twelve years old — that the boy’s education began in 
earnest. In tliis year he was sent to the lytk at 
Aix as a boarder. It was at the coat of great 
sacrifices that his family were able to do this for 
him, for at that time ruin was close upon them. So 
that they might be near the lad and could visit him 
on the days allowed by the regulations, they once 
more moved into town, taking a small house in the 
rue Beauregard. 

Emile was placed, on his entrance into the 
school, at the bottom of the eighth class— that is to 
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say, that he commenced his studies at Aix lycee as 
the lowest boy in the school. But he was a good- 
hearted as well as an intelligent lad, and he under- 
stood how affairs stood at home and saw 
that it was his duty to work hard so as to 
requite his family for their sacrifices on his behalf, 
and to be able, as soon as possible, to assist them in 
their daily increasing embarrassments. So, setting 
to work with a will, he made such progress that at 
the end of the year Madame Zola and the grand- 
parents had the satisfaction of seeing Emile carry off 
five prizes, and, better still, to be now so far advanced 
that he was allowed to skip the seventh form and 
commence a new year in the sixth. 

The want of liberty as a boarder weighing upon 
him, his family arranged for him to sleep at home, so 
that in the evenings at least he was free, after his 
work was done, to wander about the country as his 
taste prompted him to do. Perhaps this was one 
reason why his second year at the school was not 
as successful as the first, though Zola says that the 
reason was that the form-master bore him a grudge 
and made his life a burden to him. However this 
may be, he got no prizes at the end of the year. 
Moved up to the fifth form, and afterwards to the 
fourth, and placed under another form-master, he 
again distinguished himself, carrying off numerous 
prizes. Afterwards attending the school, where he, 

0 
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was now in the third class, as a day-boy, he carried 
off all the first prizes, and at a time when, after study- 
ing there for four years and a half, he was obliged to 
leave the lyck whilst half-way through the second 
class, he was considered one of the cleverest boys 
in the school. It may be noted that, being allowed 
on entering the third form the option between clas- 
sical and modern, that is to say scientific studies, he 
chose the latter. Latin and Greek simply disgusted 
him, and what he' specially abhorred was Latin 
composition and verse, which he considered useless 

^and a bore. Natural science, on the contrary, 
attracted him from the first, and his essays on 
subjects in this branch used to be considered 
remarkable pieces of work by his professors. Will 
his critics say that this early dislike of the studies 
which are pre-eminently supposed to convey culture 
explains much in his after work? However that 
may be, it should be notedi that his conception of the 
Hougon-Macquart series cff novels was that it should 
be a contribution to a certain branch of science, 
and that this is in accordance with the author’s 
tastes as a boy. 

j In Zola also the child was father of the man. 
Already as a schoolboy he distinguished himself by 
the precise method of his labour and his entire con- 
scientiousness. A daily task having to be performed, 
he, performed it, whether he liked to do so or not. 
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Never has the word ‘ Duty ’ been better understood 
by any man than by Emile Zola, even when he was 
a mere lad. He was not an ardent worker, but a 
steady one. He did what he had to do regularly, 
but no more. When, as a day-boy, he got back to 
liis home, however tempting the country without 
might be, he would first of all sit down to his task, 
nor leave it until it waS' finished'. The advantages of 
the little by little, of the line upon line, method of 
work have never been more' brilliantly exemplified 
than in Zola, man and boy. 

It was whilst a schoolboy at Aix that Zola first 
showed his tastes for literary composition. His first 
work was written whilst he was in the eighth form. 
Like most very juvenile work, it was an exceedingly 
ambitious attempt, being notliing less than a long 
novel of the Middle Ages, a story of the Crusades, 
doubtless inspired to- the young author by his 
readings of Michaud. This manuscript still exists, 
for it is one of Zola’s habits to preserve every scrap 
of writing addressed to or written by himself, and, 
like his present manuscript, is almost entirely 
without a correction. There is only one drawback 
about it, and that is that it is entirely illegible. 
Zola himself cannot decipher a single word of his 
boyish hieroglyphics, and it is his joke — a joke 
against himself — at times to produce this novel and 
to submit it to the examination of visitors. Besides 
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this novel, the lad wrote a quantity of poetry, doubt- 
less at the time when he was in the fourth class and 
had begun to read the poets. Still later he wrote a 
'comedy of three acts in verse, on a school subject, 
as is indicated by its title, ‘Enfonce le Pion,’ 
which may be roughly Englished into, ‘ Selling the 
Usher.’ 

As a schoolboy, Zola seems to have been a timid, 
reserved lad, timidity and reserve being still, it may 
be observed, his leading characteristics. He was 
rather shortsighted and used to stammer, two defects 
which naturally increased his reluctance to associate 
with his noisy and teasing school-mates. These 
seem to have felt some animosity towards the lad, 
who, having learned to speak in Paris, had a way of 
talking which differed from theirs, and whom, in 
consequence, they nicknamed ‘ Le Pranciot.’ Eortu- 
nately for his happiness, at a very early period in 
his school career he made friends with two lads — 
Cezanne and Bailie, with whom he soon became in- 
separable. In fact, Zola, Cezanne, and Bailie used 
to be called ‘ the three inseparables ’ in Aix. This 
friendship appears to have originated in a com- 
panionship in arms. At that time the schoolboys 
were in warfare with the ‘ cads,’ which is, I believe, 
the generic name given by schoolboys to the boys of 
the town. In the Provence towns these guerillas 
are the rule, not the exception, the arm invariably 
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used being the stone deftly hurled. Daudet relates 
that when a boy at Mmes he and his comrades were 
constantly fighting battles with stones, but in his 
case it was Huguenots ' or Protestants against 
Catholics, whilst the wai* in Aix was of the nature 
of town against gown. In the ‘ Faute de I’Abbe 
Mouret ’ there is a passage describing such a battle 
with stones, which is an evident souvenir of Zola’s 
boyish adventures in the faubourgs of Aix. 

In the ‘ Houveaux Contes h Ninon ’ will be found 
souvenirs of other boyish pleasures, the watching of 
the troops marching by, with flags flying and the 
band ahead. And then the processions, not then for- 
bidden by a church-baiting Eepublican Government ; 
what brave shows were these, and how the youth, in 
his artistic temperament, must have enjoyed the 
sight ; the girls in white, strewing flowers, the red • 
robed choir-boys, the swinging censers, the high- 
bome crucifix, the priests in brave array, the 
gorgeous dais, and closing in the procession the 
military band I 

One cannot but wonder whether it may not be to 
these early impressions that may be attributed Zola’s 
latest departure, and whether the souvenirs of these 
clerical pomps may not have been the impulse to- 
wards the book that is even now in preparation, 

‘ Lourdes,’ which is to be followed by another novel, 
which wiU go stiU deeper into the Catholic question, 
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and is to be called ‘ Eome.’ Zola bimself used, as a 
boy, to take part in these processions, and as a musi- 
cian withal. Zola, though a great admirer of music, 
never had an ear for it, and it is to be feared that his 
performances on the clarionet-horn in the procession 
band cannot, to any extent, have added to the credit 
of its performance. 

It has been said that in his habits of industry and 
of method, Zola at an early age showed what would 
be the characteristics of the man. In another respect 
also was the child the father of the man. Zola is a 
poet deeply tinged with romanticism — a romanticism 
which is constantly striving to break out in his work, 
and for which safety-valves, such as ‘Une Page 
d’Amour,’ ‘ La Paute de I’Abb^ Mouret,’ ‘ Le Beve,’ 
have had to be found in the course of the writing of 
the most prosaic, if most faithful, descriptions of the 
ugly, material world. Now, there never was a more 
romantic lad than Emile Zola, once his daily task 
was done, and he was free to give vent to his in- 
stincts. The greatest pleasure of the three insepara- 
bles was excursions over all the surrounding country, 
but excursions, moreover, where, besides exercise and 
fresh air, other delights were ensued. Eor when a 
hkdy spot had been reached after miles of walkinn 
on some hillside or in some shady glen by the river 
Arc, and after the delightful open-air meal had been 
consumed, invariably a book would be produced, a 
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book of verse witbal, and hours would be spent in 
reading aloud. Hugo was at first the favourite, as 
he would naturally be to boys romantically inclined ; 
but the time came when he was dethroned by Alfred 
de Musset, who seemed more material and more of 
the living world, and to whose influence, no doubt, 
Zola owed his first impulses to analyse the workings 
of that great pulse which is the life of man. 

Sometimes, and here romanticism again betrays it- 
self, the excursions would be prolonged overnight. A 
mysterious cave would be sought out, beds of leaves 
would be made, and^ with who knows what remi- 
niscences of Hugoesque brigands teeming in their 
heads, the lads would go to sleep. On one occasion 
Zola would have it that their couch should be made 
entirely of thyme and lavender, but that time the 
excursion came to an abrupt ending, a thunderstorm 
coming on that made the cave untenable, so that they 
left it at two in the morning and made their way 
back to town, though not until they had made 
the most picturesque of bonfires with the scented 
materials of their beds. 

These are amongst Zola’s most pleasant souvenirs. 
His schooldays, on the whole, seem to have been 
happy ones, in spite of the sad state of things at 
home. Whenever he has written about lyc&e life, 
it has been kindly, though there is one passage in his 
wor"’’'" where the "bominable food which used to be 
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served to the boarders in a certain communal school 
is very sharply criticised. He describes a revolt and 
a barring-out, because the provisor would insist on 
having served up to the boys an abominable dish of 
cod with a more abominable sauce. This dish of 
mo?’MS a la sauce hlanche, and the unhappy year under 
the unsympathetic form-master, seem to have been 
Zola’s worst reminiscences of his school-life in Aix 
Grammar School. 

But what undoubtedly cast a gloom over his 
youthful days, a gloom, the shadow of which has 
lengthened out over all his life, and may perhaps 
account for the deep tinge of melancholy, not only 
on his work but on his character also, was the un- 
ceasing trouble at home. 

It has been related in what position the Zola 
family were left at the death of Bran^ois Zola. The 
hopeless struggle of his widow to enforce her claim 
lasted aU the time that Zola was at school in Aix. 
Year after year the unequal fight between the poor 
woman and a rich corporation was waged, each year 
making her chances of success more remote. The 
day came at last, when, in spite of Madame Aubert’s 
sacrifices, in spite of the strictest economy at home, 
there was no more money to go on with. The solicitors 
refused to continue without guarantee for costs, and 
in 1857, misery — ^realhard misery — ^was staling the 
Zolas in the face. Just at this time, too, the valiant 
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old grandmotlier, whose courage and merriness had 
done so much towards keeping up the spirits of the 
family, died. 

Emile at that time was halfway through the 
second form, when suddenly his studies were inter- 
rupted. His mother, after the death of Madame 
Aubert, matters being then desperate, had gone up to 
Paris to solicit the protection of her late husband’s 
former patrons. Her absence prolonged itself omin- 
ously, until one day in February 1858 a letter 
arrived in which she bade her son sell the furniture 
in the little cottage for whatever it would fetch, and 
to come to Paris at once with his grandfather, old 
M. Aubert, ‘ it being impossible to live any longer 
in Aix.’ 

Emile Zola winced at this news. It was terrible 
to leave Aix and the dear Provence which he so 
loved. It was hard to leave Bailie and Odzanne, his 
two inseparable friends. But what pained him most 
was that his studies had to be interrupted, if not 
altogether cut short. 

With a sorrowful heart he informed his master 
of his mother’s orders, and then set about obeying 
them. The parting between BaiUe and Cezanne and 
himself was a sad one. Still they ah hoped to meet 
again in Paris, and this hope was afterwards realised, 
and the romantic boy-friendship, which had been 
cemented in Aix, was continued in la,ter years under 
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more prosaic circumstances in Paris. Cezanne dis- 
tinguished himself in the metropolis as an impres- 
sionist painter. BaiUe became a professor at the 
Polytechnic School, and had official functions as 
adjoint to the mayor of the 11th Arrondissement. 
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DAYS OJ? MISEEY IN PAEIS 

Having sold the few sticks of furniture in the 
cottage at Aix, Emile Zola had jufet about enough 
money to pay for a third-class ticket to Paris for 
himself and for another for his old grandfather, and 
it was almost without a penny in Ms pocket that, 
after a long and fatiguing journey, the old man and 
the youth alighted in the metropolis. Emile Zola 
was at that time close upon eighteen years of age, a 
timid, retiring youth, full of romanticism and poetry, 
a votary of the country and the open air, but en- 
dowed by instinct and by the force of habit with per- 
severance, energy, and an indomitable determination 
to make his way and to retrieve the fortunes of his 
family. Pew men have entered Paris under such 
forlorn circumstances as he did, and fewer still, 
having thus entered it, have so brilliantly suc- 
ceeded. 

It makes one tMnk of the arrival of Ohatterton 
in London; but there was this difference— -that 
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Cliatterton had. a five-pound note in his pocket, and 
certain business and other relations in the capital. 
Zola, in the way of relations, had none but an aged 
and infirm grandfather and a mother, who, as subse- 
quent events proved, was to be almost entirely 
dependent on his eflbrts for her livelihood. Zola, 
however, had something that Chatterton had not, 
and that was a tenacity of steel, an immense store of 
patience, a.Tid the firm convictmn^that all comes to 
him whfiLknows hovLtp^wait, an^wlm is prepared to 
suffer whilst waiting. 

Of literary baggage he had none, beyond the 
childish novel and play, and the early verses. It is 
possible that at that time he may have founded some 
hopes on the latter. 

A piece of good news awaited him at his new 
home, which was a dingy hotel in that dingiest of 
the Latin Quarter streets — the rue Monsieur-le- 
Prince, at number 63 — ^which to-day is tlie least 
reputable of abodes, and which is but a few doors 
removed, on the same side of the street, from the 
house where Oliver Wendell Holmes spent two years 
whilst studying medicine in Paris. This piece of 
good news was that his mother had seen certain of 
his late father’s friends, and that, thanks to their 
protection, he would be able — ^the dearest wish of 
his heart — ^to continue the studies which his sudden 
departure from Ais had interrupted. 
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Shortly after liis arrival in Paris he was admitted 
as a day-boy to the Lycde St. Louis, on tlie boulevard 
St, Michel, about two minutes’ walk from his home. 
He was placed in the second class on the modern 
side of the school, and in the following year — ^that 
is to say, in 1869 — ^was moved up to the first form, 
wlfich corresponds with the English sixth, where he 
fimished his studies with that course which is known 
in Erench lycies as lot, rMtmique, and which is in- 
dispensable for the haccalauriat^ or Bachelor of Arts 
examination, which every lycem desires to pass on 
leaving school. 

He appears to have made no new friends at the 
Lycee St. Louis. The Parisian schoolboys found him 
Ijrovincial, and chaffed him about his accent. He 
was known as ' Le Marseillais,' zxA must bitterly have 
regretted his dear inseparables in the little Provencal 
town. The change of life and the depressing- cir- 
cumstances under which he was living, cooped up in 
a small hotel with starvation staring him and his 
in the face, seems for a while to have sapped his 
energies. He made no progress at all, and was con- 
sidered by his professors and by his schoolmates as 
something akin to a dunce. Still, in Erench compo- 
sition he held his own, and more than that; for, 
whilst in all other subjects he was invariably at the, 
bottom of his class, in this he was almost always at 
the top. On one occasion an essay of his on the 
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subject of ‘Miltou, blind, dictating to his elder 
daughter, whilst his second daughter plays the harp,’ 
was considered such a good piece of work by his 
professor, M. Levasseur, that he read it out to the 
form, complimenting its author in the warmest terms, 
and predicting for him future greatness. This M. 
Levasseur is living to-day, and is now a member of 
the French Institute. It must be some satisfaction 
to him to see how fully his prediction has been 
realised. 

Whilst networking with any success at his school 
tasks, other than composition, Zola read with avidity. 
His favourite authors at that time were Musset, 
Montaigne, and Eabelais. Eabelais, doubtless, in- 
fluenced him immensely, and more than once, when 
certain passages of his novels in after life were cast 
up against him in reproach, he has quoted in his 
defence the Gallic wit of the great Canon of Meudon. 
As to, Montaigne, there is probably no author that 
has more influenced his successors in letters than he. 
To mention one only, Alphonse Daudet ; it may be 
related that for years Montaigne was Daudet’s liwe 
de chevet, and that he was so devoted to it that he 
used, when bathing in the sea, to take his copy into 
the water with him, so that it was stained with the 
salt water, as can be seen to this day. Hugo, also, 
was returned to by Zola, in a rmouveau of rom.‘'.n- 
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ticism, inspired, no doubt, by the utterly unromantic 
circumstances with which he was surrounded. 

As for composition, there were interminable letters 
to the two friends at Aix; long, because postage, cost- 
ing money, and money being scarce, they could not 
be frequent. It may be hoped that these letters 
have been preserved by their recipients for eventual 
publication, full as they were of verse, of literary 
projects, and of comments on the unliappy youth’s 
surroundings. 

The summer holidays of his first year at the Lycee 
St. Louis were spent in Aix, his mother imposing 
some fresh sacrifice upon herself to allow her son this 
ardently desired change. A second prize in French 
composition was all that he had to show for his work 
at the parish school, but doubtless both Bailie and 
.Odzanne would fuUy understand how it was that the 
successful scholar at Aix had failed in Paris, 

The two months’ vacation spent at Aix in 1858 
were the pleasantest months that Zola ever remem- 
bered, How delightful it was after the stufiy Paris 
streets to wander about the beautiful Provence 
country, to explore over again the hillsides and the 
glades of the river Arc, to bathe in the stream, and, 
above ah, far from the Parisian schoolboys who had 
laughed at the timid ‘ Marseillais to be in company 
with BaiUe and Cezanne, who so fuhy appreciated 
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liiiti, and to talk of art and literary ambition witli 
those who understood him ! 

On bis return to Paris, Emile Zola fell dangerously 
ill of feYer, and remained absent from school two 
months after the classes had re-opened. This was a 
bad beginning to a year which ended still more 
disastrously, to some extent on that account. In the 
^rMtorique' class he was mider the care of a M. 
Etienne, who, like M. Levasseur, noticed the excellence 
of Zola’s French compositions, and used to read them 
out to the class as models of style, whilst warning his 
pupils against imitating their too great romanticism. 

The French lyden having finished his ‘ rhdtonque,' 
spends another year in the study of philosophj', and 
after that presents himself for his haccalaur6at ex- 
amination, which in France, contrary to what is the 
case in England, precedes his admission into the 
TTniversity. The degree of Bachelor of Arts is, it may 
be remarked, an indispensable certificate in France 
for admission to any class of higher study, as to every 
examination for any of the professions. The man who 
has not taken his ' bachot' is considered not suffi- 
ciently educated, and every door is practically closed 
against him. 

Zola was so sick of his life at St. Louis that he 
determined to skip his philosophy class and to try for 
his bachelorship at once. In this determination he 
was also prompted by his poverty and his desire to 
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be no longer a burthen on his mother’s too slender 
resources. In his written examination he distin- 
guished himself to the extent that he was second on 
the list, his papers on physics and chemistry, as well 
as in pure matliematics, being described as specially 
good. His success seemed assured ; and after running 
post-haste to teU his mother of his triumph, he 
returned to the examiuation-hall to go through the 
viva-voce examination in living languages and 
literature. 

Alas I the truth must be told. Emile Zola was 
ploughed. He ‘ fell through,’ as the Germans say. 
He was rejected on the ground of nullity in literature. 

The first question that was put to him was as to 
the date of the death of Charlemagne. He men- 
tioned a year in the reign of Eraucis I. This was 
bad, but the next test made matters worse. He was 
asked to explain one of La Fontaine’s fables — one of 
those, it appears, which kind old M. Isouard had 
taught him to read years ago in the study of the 
Pension Hotre-Dame, Zola readily complied; but 
here his romanticism was his stumbling-block, for 
his explanation was such as made the professor 
frown ominously; and, having thereupon utterly 
failed in reading a German passage, he was dismissed 
with a ‘That is enough, sir,’ that foretokened the 
worst. And the worst it was. A zero was, written 
against his name as his quantum of marks in wwA 
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voce ; a figure ■which ine'^itahly entailed his failui'e. 
The science professors in vain interceded 'v\nth theiv 
colleague, whose name has not survived. Zola was 
plucked. 

Some months later he tried again foi- the iudis- 
pensable degi'ee, but this time at the University of 
Marseilles. Here his failure was even more lament- 
able. Be it that during the holidays which preceded 
his examination, and wliich he had again spent in 
wandering about the country round Aix with his 
two inseparables, he had forgotten part of what he 
had learned, or that fate had decreed that he should 
be forced into the only liberal profession which re- 
mains open to the non-diplomaed, the result was that 
this time he did xrot even pass the written examina- 
tion, and had to return defeated to Paris to face the 
world, -with two mouths to feed besides his owix, 
without a farthing in his pocket, and without that 
little piece of parchment whicli in France is the in- 
dispensable laimz-passer to all the arenas where 
bread can be fought for and won. At this time Zola 
was twenty years less a few months. 

His mother had again removed to a cheaper 
lodging, and it was in an attic at No. 241 rue Saint- 
Jacq^ues that he was placed at last face to face with 
the world. After knocking at many doors, one of 
his father’s friends, a M. Labot, procured him a 
place as clerk in a business house in the rue de la 
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Douane at a salary of two pounds eiglit sliillings a 
montli. Previous to obtaining tins miserable ap- 
pointment, Zola bad tried to apprentice himself to a 
printer, so as to serve, in no matter bow bumble 
a capacity, that literature which he so loved. The 
work at the Docks — such was the name of the house 
in the rue de la Douane, a fact which may have 
given rise to the American story that Zola passed 
his youth as a ‘ dock labourer ’ — ^was so utterly dis- 
tasteful to the young man, the salary was so hope- 
lessly inadequate, and the chances of betterment were 
so entirely nil, that after two months of drudgery he 
threw up his clerkship in disgust, preferring the risk 
of quick starvation in the streets to the slow starva- 
tion of body, and, above aU, of mind, that was the 
only prospect held out to him by his employment. 

This was towards the middle of the year 1860, 
and then began for him a period of Bohemianism of 
the most squalid kind. Debts, borrowings, the pawn- 
shop, the men of the law ; home after home broken 
up and abandoned — ^Zola knew them aU. A penny- 
worth of bread was Ms usual ordinary; he considered 
himself quite rich when he could add to it a penny- 
worth of pork. Poor Gervaise’s menus in the last 
chapters of ‘ L’Assommoir ’ were his at that time, and 
to these early sufferings of his may be attributed in 
part the infinite pity with which he has always 
written of the hungry, the ragged, and the roofless. 
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Wlio has forgotten those "words of his iii ‘ L’Assom- 
inoir,’ where, after describing how Gervaise lets her 
tears fall into the dish that Goujet has set before 
her, he exclaims, ‘ All, Seigneur, que cela est bon et 
triste de manger, quand on creve ? ’ 

Though there were many days in this period of 
Zola’s hfe when he literally starved, when humilia- 
tions — so hard to bear when one is young and has 
the pride and vanity of youth — were of almost daily 
occurrence, he has often said that he was never 
happier than then. 

We have aU felt this on looking back on evil 
days ; we have all acknowledged the truth of the 
‘ Porsan et hose olim meminisse juvabit.’ 

But in Zola’s case, also — and may there not be 
here traced a hereditary tinge of Bohemianism? — 
this happiness was due to the fact that, if starving 
and shoeless, he was free, and that freedom meant to 
him the power to work as he wanted to work — that 
is to say, with his pen — ^putting into execution the 
hundred plans that he had carried in his head so 
long. 

When he could afford three-halfpence for a candle 
he was the happiest man in Paris, for the possession 
of a candle meant that he could write aU night, and, 
as young men of letters "will have it, the night was 
to him at that time the most propitious time for 
literary composition. 
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Zola does not smoke. At Medan or in th.e Iiotd 
of the rue de Bruxelles he has excellent cigars, but 
they are for his friends. He gave up smoking when 
a youth, at the time now being written about, 
because he could not afford it, or, rather, because 
he preferred to light his candle to lighting his 
pipe. The habit once lost was not resumed, even 
when he could afford the costliest Havanas ever im- 
ported. 

He was living at this time on the seventh floor of 
Ho. 35 rue St. Victor, in a sort of shed built out on 
the leads, and Cezanne was with him, having come 
up from Aix to revolutionise Paris with his concep- 
tions of the pictorial art. 

Working at nights, when he could afford the 
light, Zola spent most of his days in wandering 
about the quays, turning over the books on the 
■stalls of the second-hand booksellers, who have 
turned the parapets of the Seine into a literary 
Bialto. 

He often relates how at that time his overcoat, 
which once had been black, had assumed such a 
peculiar shade of green that he was ashamed to 
go out in it. One day he took it off, though in 
midwinter, to give it to a starving girl to sell for 
what it would fetch, and, having no coat beneath, 
returned to Ms attic in his shirt-sleeves. The news- 
papers he never read because he had no money 
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wlierewitli to purchase tliem, and lie could not afford 
to enter a cafe or brasserie, even had liis taste for retire- 
ment not rendered such frequentatioua disagreeable 
to him. 

He was writing poetry at this time, and witli all 
his heart and soul. To the literary baggage whicli 
he had brought with him from Aix lie had now 
added a tale, entitled ‘ La T(ie Amoureuse,’ which 
was composed whilst he was studying at St. Louis, 
and a poem, called ‘Eodolplio,’ which he wrote 
between his two examinations and failures for the 
baccalaurdat degree. 

‘Eodolpho’ has since been printed. It forms 
part of a work schemed out under the title of 
‘L’ Amoureuse Com^die,’ which was to depict the 
tliree stages of love. ‘ Eodolpho ’ was the first, and 
represents the Inferno of love ; a second poem, en- 
titled ‘ L’A4Tienne,’ describes the Purgatory of love ; 
whilst the third, called ‘ Paolo,’ is the description of 
the triumph, or the Paradise of love. 

The ‘Amoureuse Comedie’ was written between 
1860 and 1861, and formed a small volume; but 
Zola could find no publisher for it, if, indeed, he 
ever had the courage to seek for one. It only saw 
the light, after a long repose in the obscurity of his 
table di’awer, in 1881, when it was printed in part 
at the end of Paul Alexis’s ‘ Notes d’un Ami.’ It is 
difficult to pass any judgment on this early work. 
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I believe tliat Zola liimself has recognised that Ids 
forte was elsewliere. 

From tlie rue St. Victor he removed, under 
stress of circumstances, to the rue Saint-Etienne-du- 
Mont, his mother now going to live in a family 
boarding-house. His attic in the rue Saint-Etienne- 
du-Mont, a kind of belvedere,, had formerly, it was 
said, been tenanted by Bernardin de St. Pierre, the 
author of ‘Paul et Virginie’— an attic so bitterly 
cold that the poor author used to spend most of his 
time in bed writing with icy fingers. It was here 
and under these circumstances that he composed the 
second part of his ‘ Amoureuse Oom^die,’ ‘L’Aerienne.’ 
In prose, so far, he had done but little ; indeed, 
beyond some stray articles in the country papers, 
nothing but two tales — one the ‘Fee Amoureuse,’ 
referred to above, and the othei’ his ‘ Carnet de 
Danse,’ which will be found in his ‘Contes ii 
Ninon.’ 

Meanwhile, his misery was getting deeper and 
deeper. Time was when the only prospect was the 
street. Even the icy attic in the rue St. Etienne-du- 
Mont had to be abandoned, his few sticks of furniture 
being seized upon for rent, so that he drifted to that 
last refuge from homelessness — ^the Adfel borgm, or 
lowest class of hotel. This hotel, now no, longer ex- 
istent, was in the rue Soufilot and was tenanted by the 
most of "tndpnts “nd the lowest of femrle, 
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outcasts. Eaicls by tlie police were of almost uiglitly 
occurrence, and a very inferno it must have been to 
this sensitive and retiring youth to live amidst scenes 
of the lowest debauchery. One will remember his 
description of a police raid on just such an hotel in 
one of the chapters of ‘ Nana.’ 

But while living, thus, in the most miserable 
circumstances, cooped up in a squalid room, with the 
riot of drunkenness in his ears and the stench of vice 
in his nostrils, with starvation and the street as the 
only refuge hanging over his head, the young man 
continued to work with dogged energy and with a 
high ambition. A great poetical scheme was at that 
time in his head — a poetical trilogy, which was to be 
entitled ‘La Genfese,’ and which, in three poems, 
was to relate, with scientific accuracy, first, the 
creation or birth of the world ; secondly, the history 
of man from the beginning to the present day ; and, 
thirdly, the future of man, showing the successive 
stages by which he should eventually reach to 
heaven. 

Of tliis ambitious work but eight lines were ever 
written, the work upon it having been confined to 
drawing out the scheme and preparing the details. 
It may interest those who have never had a taste of 
Zola’s poetic quality to read these eight lines, and 
here they are — 
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LA ITAISSANCE DU MONDE 

I 

PrinciiDe create ur, seule Porce premiere, 

Qui d’un souffle vivant souleva la matiere, 

Toi qui vis, ignorant la naissance et la mort, 

Du propliete inspire donne-moi I’aile d’or. 

Je chanterai ton ceuvre et, sur elle tracee, 

Dans I’espace et les temps je lirai ta pens(ie ; 

Je monterai vers toi, par ton souffle emportc, 
T’ofirir ce chant mortel de Timmortalite — 

— and that was all. 

Let one pause a moment to think of this young 
man in his miserable attic, rented at twelve shillings 
a month, in the most squalid of the refuges of poverty 
and vice, with scarcely a crust to put between his 
lips and clothes hardly decent enough to allow him 
to go out, sitting down to such a task as this. How 
blind is youth, and what a happy blindness it is I 
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CHAPTEE IV 

THE STRUaGLE UPVrARDS 

The end of tlie year 1861 found Emile Zola in the 
stale that has been described. It was evident to the 
young poet that, however much liberty might de- 
light him, it was impossible for him to continue the 
sort of life that he was leading for a much longer 
period. 

A M. Boudet, member of the Erench Academy 
of Medicine, gave him a helping hand just at a time 
when tilings were at the worst, writing him a letter 
of introduction to M. Louis Hachette, the publisher, 
head of what was then, as it is now, one of the 
most important publishing houses in Paris. 

M. Hachette had no immediate employment to 
offer him, tliough he was able to engage him a montli 
later. Zola must have spent a very miserable 
Christmas, and would have spent a still more miser- 
able Hew Year’s Day had not his friend, M. Boudet, 
invented a little job for him, which enabled hmij 
without hurting the susceptibilities of the sensitive 
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young Provencal, Lo hand liim a small piece of 
money. This job was to cany round to the houses 
of M. Boudet’s friends the cards which it is usual in 
Prance to leave on acquaintances on New Tear’s 
Day. One can imagine poor Emile Zola, with his 
head full of poetic visions and his shabbiest of coatS' 
on his back, trudging about in the slush and the 
snow to execute this most menial of services. 

It may here be remarked, to Zola’s credit, that 
the loirg and bitter siiflerings of his youth did not 
sour Ids character, as they might very naturally 
have done. Wlien he talks of those evil days it is 
without indignation or revolt. 

‘ I Jiad no money,’ he will say, when speaking of 
those bad times, ‘ and I did not brow what was- 
going to become of me ; but, no matter, those were 
the good times. Ah, youth! one’s first literary 
passions — the happy cai’eless days ! Wlien 1 had 
read my fill along tlie bookstalls on the quays, or 
when I returned from some long walk on the banks 
of the Bievre, or in the Plain of Ivry, I used to 
climb up to my room and eat my penny-halfpenny- 
worth of potatoes and then set to work. I used tO' 
write poems, I wrote my first tales, and I was per- 
fectly happy. . . 

Towards the end of January, , 1862, he was ad- 
mitted into M. Haohette’s employment • as clerk 
at a salary of a , pound a week. Por some 
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weeks lie was exclusively employed iii packing up 
tlie books, and made inan}^ hundred parcels witli 
brown paper and string. At the end of this period 
he was promoted into the advertising department 
with a slightly better salary. 

‘ I felt myself saved then,’ he says ; ‘ I had one 
foot down, and I could say good-bye for ever to 
Bohemia.’ 

StiU, at first he was not happy. Bohemia, how- 
ever squalid, will always inspire a feeling of nostalgia, 
and there were times when, over his unsympathetic 
tasks, he found himself regretting the freedom of 
his garret, where at least he could work at what 
he chose. It was also something of a Tantalus task 
to him to see so many interesting books passing 
through lus hands — he who loved reading next best 
to writing — and to be able to read of them nothing 
but the titles. 

StiU, he saw where duty lay, and respect for 
, duty had always been his characteristic. So, re- 
pressing his feelings, he did what he had to do with 
the same method and industry which be had shown 
at school, and gained the reputation with the firm of 
being a very fair employL 

His ambition had never departed from him, and 
though his days were taken up in the service of his 
employers, he had his evenings to himself as well as 
the whole of Sunday, and these precious hours were 
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turned to their best use by him in hterary work. 
It would seem that, through living in a hterary 
atmosphere so eminently practical as was that of a 
publishing house, his views on literary production had 
become more practical, for he abandoned not only 
the idea of his ‘ Gdnese,’ but gave up writing poetry 
altogether. Prom 18G2 to 18(54 he wrote a number 
of contes, oi' short stories, wliich were afterwards 
published under the title of ‘ Contes h Ninon.’ 
He was a very slow and laborious worker at that 
time, and was satisfied if, after working several 
hours, he had finished the equivalent of a pi’inted 
page as his night’s work. His style at this time was 
elaborate and precise, and ‘ Contes ii Ninon,’ tliough 
containing httle of the power that afterwards dis- 
tinguished his work, are a very creditable literary 
efibrt on the part of a young man of twenty-two. 

One of the first things that he did after his 
appointment to Hachette’s was to leave the odious 
hotel in the rue Soufflot, moving liis few belongings 
to a house in tlie impasse St. Dominique. This house 
was once a cloister, and Zola’s room was like a 
monk’s cell. One thinks of Balzac and his monkish 
robe and cowl in this connection, and one wonders, 
also, how far the influence of his surroundings 
may have prompted Zola in later years to write 
‘ Le Efive.’ 

It was here that he wrote three of his tales, 
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‘Le Sang,’ ‘Simplioe,’ ajicl ‘Les Volenrs et I’Ane.’ 
‘ Soeur des Pauvres ’ was written later on, wlien Zola 
had again removed to the rire de la Pepiniore. Here 
also he wrote ‘ CeUe qui m’aime,’ the tale in which 
his future power, perhaps, first betrayed itself. He 
afterwards again removed, this time to No. 7 me 
des Peuillantines, another of those old-time houses 
•which seem, at that time, to have been dear to his 
romantic nature. These constant migrations of his 
are to be noted. They indicate a certain tinge 
of Bohemianism which was not rubbed off until 
much later, and they remind one of the restlessness 
of the nomadic Francois Zola, his father. 

His salary at Hachette’s, although it saved him 
from absolute misery, was so inadequate that for 
many years Zola was not free from that wearing 
arodety about money which is the worst enemy to 
mental endeavour. Yet in his case, as in that of 
Balzac, tliis constant struggle seems to have been 
beneficial — to have urged him on to constant en- 
deavour — ^to have made only the stronger his deter- 
mination to fight his way to success. 

A great advantage connected with his position in 
this publishing house was that it brought him into 
contact with most of the important literary men of 
the day. He was constantly meeting Taine and 
About, not to mention other celebrated men of letters, 
in connection with his 'business. Yet he seem^ to 
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have made no friendship vdfcli any of these, nor, 
indeed, reserved as he always was, did he, during all 
the years that he was at Haehette’s, attach himself 
to any new friends. It is true that both BaiUe and 
Ctizanue had now come to Paris and had settled 
there — BaiUe to study at the Polytechnic school 
and Cczaime to paint in his studio. Twice a week — 
that is to say, on the days when the Polytechnician 
had his exeat — the tlxree, now more inseparable 
than ever, used to walk out together and teU each 
other of the episodes of the fight to which they had 
so looked forward when schoolboys at Aix, and in 
which they were now, and Zola most of aU, so 
keenly engaged. 

Although he made no new friends, his circle of 
acquaintances enlarged itself. Already at that age 
he must have imjpressed his comrades with his 
mastership, and a number of young men used to 
visit him at his room in the rue des PeuiUantines, 
where he ‘ received ’ every Thursday, to drink tea 
with him, to hear him talk and to listen to such 
passages of Ms writings as he could be prevailed 
upon to read aloud. Marius Eoux, the old school- 
fellow, was one of the habitues, and so afterwards 
were Valabregue and Paul Alexis. 

It is not astonisliing that, as a young man, Zola 
made so few friends. He is at one and the sme 
time the most sympathetic and the least Sympathetic 
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of men. There is certainly iio better heart in man’s 
bosom than beats in his, and yet, be it from diffi- 
dence, or from melancholy, or because his sense of 
the debt of sym]pathy he has to pay to huananity in 
general makes him reluctant to pay it out in 
driblets to individuals, his manner, even to those 
who have known him a long time, is a distant one. 
Often, just when it may be thought that the ice has 
been broken and that the reserve has been overcome, 
Zola will suddenly puU himself together and by his 
manner make it clearly understood that it was only 
by temporary foi’getfuhiess that he neglected to 
keep his distance. Withal, he is the most obliging 
of men. 

It seems strange that so clever a man as Taine, 
than whom, perhaps, no better connoisseur of man and 
of human talent ever lived, should have failed to re- 
cognise in the young employ^ at Hachette’s somebody 
who was destined to higher things than the writhig 
and checking of advertisements in a publisher’s 
office. And it is stranger stiU tliat, having known 
Zola under these chcuinstances, and having thus 
been a witness of the tremendous fight which Zola 
fought ere he reached the pimiacle of success on 
which he now stands, Taine should have been, even 
to his last hour, so unsympathetic towards a 
whose heroic courage should certainly have com- 
manded his respect, even if his work did not 
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command Hs approval. It was certainly to Taine’s 
influence that Zola’s repeated defeats at the elections 
of the French Academy were due. Taine would not 
hear of Zola’s candidature, and opposed it in every 
way iji his power. 

The regnlarity of his habits, his industry and 

method, won the esteem of Zola’s employer. Little 

by little his position at Hachette’s improved. One 

day, however, M. Hachette was to learn- that young 

Zola had higher ambitions than those of clerkship. 

One Monday morning M. Hachette found on his 

desk the manuscript of a poem, signed Emile Zola, 

which was none other than a copy of ‘ L’Amoureuse 

Comedie,’ that love trilogy of which mention has 

been made. Zola had placed it where it was found 

the previous Satiu’day after the publisher’s departure. 

M. Hachette read the poem through, and though 

he did not see his way to publishing it — ^to use the 

consecrated phrase — ^he sent for Zola, asked him to 

sit down, and had a long conversation with him. 

From that day forward he seems to have conceived 
« 

considerable respect for his strange young employe, 
raised his salary to eight pounds a month, and neg- 
lected no opportunity of putting extra work in his 
way. 

Two months later, moreover, he sent for Zola 
again and asked him to write a tale for a children’s 
magazine which was published by him. Zola set to 
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work, and wrote his ‘ Sceur des Pauvres,’ which can 
he read in the ‘ Contes k Ninon.’ Hachette read it, 
and told Zola that he was a revolutionary, and that 
he could not print it. 

Zola was not discouraged. He placed the manu- 
script .with the others and continued to work. 
Every evening, after dinner — that -is to say, punctu- 
ally at half-past eight o’clock — with unswerving 
regularity he used to sit down to his table and do 
his daily task, so many pages of manuscript, nor 
retire to bed until this task was done. Tlie same 
amount of work was done on Sundays, but on these 
days in the morning, befoi’e he allowed himself to 
take any holiday, and the habit of writing at night 
being so strong upon him, he used to close the 
shutters of his window and sit down to write by 
candle-light. 

' His work at Hachette’s, as has been related, con- 
sisted in checking and reading the advertisements 
and reviews which appeared in the Paris and pro- 
vincial papers in connection with the publishing 
house. Zola thus had occasion to study journalism 
in all its phases, and it must be recorded that at 
first his opinion on this kind of literary production 
was a highly contemptuous one. In later years it 
was to journalism that he had to look for the •mpans 
by which he was able to carry on the fight for his 
recognition. 
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His first book, ‘ Contes k Ninon,’ was published 
on October 24, 1804, by M. Lacroix, of the firm of 
Hetzel, the publishers of Jules Verne. Some of the 
stories of which this volume was comj)osed had 
already been printed. ‘La Fee Amoureuse’ had 
appeared in an Aix paper five years previously, called 
‘ La Provence,’ and two others, ‘ Simplice ’ and ‘ Le 
Sang,’ had appeared in a magazine published in Lille. 

It was one evening in July that Zola heard from 
M. Hetzel. On his return home from his office he 
found a note asking him to call on the publisher on 
the following day. He was so excited that that night 
he could not work, but spent many hours roaming 
about the Luxemburg Garden wondering what might 
be in store for him and his book. He relates that he 
did not sleep a wink that night. Calling the follow- 
ing day on M. Hetzel, he heard the joyful news 
that his book was accepted, and that it would be 
published by M. Lacroix, who then and there drew 
up a contract for the young author to sign with 
trembling fingers. It may be said at once that by 
this contract no emolument of any kind was assigned 
to Zola, who, however, was only too glad to get his 
book published on any conditions. He signed with 
great pleasure, though he was not to, and never did, 
receive a penny for his work. When one remembers' 
that, contrary to what so often happens in England, 
French publishers . never, on any condition whatever. 
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will undertake the risk of publishing a first book at 
their own expense, one will be better able to under- 
stand Zola’s joy at an offer wMch, though it conveyed 
no pecuniary benefit, was to give him, at no cost to 
himself, his first chance of being heard by the great 
public of Paris. 

The ‘Contes k Ninon,’ without being a great 
success, seems to have attracted some attention to the 
young author, and to have opened certain doors to 
him. During the eighteen months which followed 
on its publication, previous to his departure from 
Hachette’s, he contributed to various Paris and pro- 
vincial publications. The ‘Petit Journal’ accepted 
tliree or four articles from his pen, ‘La Yie Parisienne’ 
published some of his stories, whilst the ‘ Salut Public ’ 
of Lyons accepted a series of papers on literary and 
artistic subjects, which were afterwards published in 
book form under the title of ‘Mes Haines,’ a title 
which in itself reveals the fighter and the innovator. 

In the meanwhile he was working away at a new 
novel, entitled ‘ La Confession de Claude,’ which he 

> Ii« Confession de CloMde waa Tsry severely oriUoised in a paper 
called Le Nain Jame by Barbey d’AnreviUy, and on Deoember 81 of 
that yeaar (1866) the foUowmg reply from Zola’s pen appeared in that 
jonmal : — 

‘ Sib, — It is onstomaiy for writers who are attacked {irehitis) to 
ipake no answer to the insults which are addressed to them. I do 
not, therefore, wish to defend myself against the attacks which one of 
your writers has thought fit to make upon me. 

• Thot your correspondent should style La Confession de Claude 
“une jolie prune de rdme-Olaude,” that he shoidd call my hero “a 
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had begun in 1862, and which was pubhshed in 
October, 1865, a year after ‘ Contes k Ninon,’ by the 
same publisher, M. Lacroix. This book has not 
survived, though it is doubtless remembered with 
some affection by its author, as it was the first that 
brought in some returns in the form of droits 
d' auteur, or royalties. It appears to have attracted 
\^ome attention, and notably that of the Public Pro- 
secutor, who sent down to Hachette’s to have some 
inquiries made about its author, and for a short time 
it seemed as though a prosecution were to be in- 
stituted. Zola’s reputation was not, however, to be 
made in tliis way. He was to win fame, not 
notoriety. 

During these eighteen months Zola worked away 
with the same method and regularity as before. He 
had realised that ambition which satisfies so many 

toad,” and ehotild describe my mitiei- as consisting in spinning out 
over 820 pages what Cambronne, more concisely, espressed in a single 
word, on that is a mere question of bad taste, which troubles mo but 
little. 

' But 1 cannot allow a publishing firm to be made responsible for a 
book which they did not issue. Your critic speaks of my book as 
>< Hachette's little book." If that is a statement dictated by malice, 
or a joke, I declare myself unable to understand its import. If it was 
made by mistake, I demand a rectification. 

‘Yours, &o., 

‘Emiue ZohL.‘ 

Zola answered Barbey d'Aurevilly in another way as soon as the 
opportunity presented itself to Mm, TMs answer will be found in 
the volume Mes Somes, under the title of Le Oaiholique Systiriqm, 
It is one of the bitterest oritioisms which has appeared since the days 
of the BUmbwrgh Beview, 
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Erenchmen of letters, lie had had his first book 
published, but he was far from satisfied with the 
result obtained. So, plodding away at Hachette’s 
during the daytime, regulai’ly every evening at half- 
past eight, as soon as dinner was over, he sat down 
to his table and his work, leaving to other less 
ambitious confreres the fldneries on the boulevard 
with the halo of the published book round their 
heads. He had other work cut out for him, and 
meant to do it. 

It was in November of 1865 that the Public 
Prosecutor’s inquiries about the author of the ‘ Con- 
fession de Claude ’ were made, a circumstance which 
may possibly have confirmed Zola in a resolution which 
for some time had been germing in his head and 
which was none other than to leave Hachette’s and 
its irksome daily tasks and to give himself up 
entirely to literary production. He had now two 
books to his name and his entr&es into various more 
or less important publications. His name was no 
longer totally unknown, his first eflforts had excited 
some curiosity, and a path, however rugged and 
tortuous, was before his feet. The question was 
whether he could aflbrd to throw away the certainty 
of daily bread assured by the monthly salary of 
eight pounds which Hachette was paying him. Per- 
haps Bohemia to some extent also exercised her fas-* 
eihation. However this may be, Zola determined to 
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take tke risk,^ and at tlie end of November 1865 
gave notice to leave on January 31 of the following 
year. 

He was nearly twenty-six years old when, with 
two books to his name and some manuscripts in his 
drawer, he stepped into the arena, determined to live 
by literature and by literature alone, or to starve in 
the attempt. 

His decision was not without courage. The cir- 
cumstances under which it was taken, especially 
when it is remembered what experiences he had 
undergone, might almost warrant one in saying that 
it was heroic. 

‘ In an aclmii'able interview between M. Zola and M. Xan, 
pnblisbed by the latter in 1880, 1 find, since writing the above, the 
following explanation, fi:om M. Zola’s lips, of his difiorences with 
Hachette & Cie. — differences which led to their separation : 

‘ However that may be,’ said M. Zola after a paiise, ’ I was at 
Messrs. Hachette’a when I pirbliehod, in 1864, Les Contes cl Ninori, 
and, in 1865, La Confession de Claude. These gentlemen (Hachette 
& Cie.) looked askance on my literary work — it may be that they 
considered that I was wasting over it time which belonged to them. 
Besides, La Confession de Claude seemed to them somewhat atiff. 

‘ So, one day, one of them said to me, ontright : 

‘ “ ron ore earning 81. a month, which is ridicnlotis. You hove 
lots of talent and would do better to take up literature altogether. You 
would find glory and profit there.” 

’The hint was a diroot one and I understood it. This was at 
the end of November 1865. I accordingly gave notice to leave on 
January 81, 1866, for though I was determined to leave them, 1 did 
not want to fall into immediate wont, and all the less so that the end 
of the year is in Paris always connected with extraordloary and heavy 
expenses.' 
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OHAPTEE V 

IN THE THICK OP THE FIGHT 

Zola’s opinion at that time about journalism, as a 
form of literary production, has already been de- 
scribed. It was, however, to journalism that he 
deteniiined to look for his maintenance, now that his 
daily bread was to be earned by his pen alone. Wlien 
he gave Hachette notice to leave he appears to have 
had nothing definite to hope for, although a certain 
M. Bourdin, the son-in-law of the great De ViUemes- 
sant, had no doubt persuaded him that his father-in- - 
law might be pleased to make use of his services. It 
was, indeed, to Villeinessant that, acting on M. Bour- 
din’s advice, Zola wrote, and the proposal that he 
made was the following one. M. de YiHemessant, 
after successfully establishing the ‘ Figaro,’ then a 
weekly publication, to which, by the way, Zola had 
previously sent in certain of his tales, where, how- 
ever, they had not found acceptance, had just 
founded a new daily penny paper, entitled ‘ L’Ev^ne- 
ment.’ One of the features of this new paper was 
its theatrical news column, which, supplied by a 
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special writer, gave those items of tittle-tattle, news, 
personal items and anecdotes, which since have be- 
come an indispensable feature on the daily mmu 
of the newspaper reader, but which at that time were 
considered the newest of that new journalism of 
which M. de Villemessant was the creator. Zola 
then proposed to do for books and literature what 
this other member of the ‘ Ev^nement ’ staff was doing 
for the drama and things theatrical. He proposed 
to keep his readers au cmrant with the titles of 
books which were to be published, with a short 
analysis of each, interspersing these items of news 
with anecdotes about their authors, and as a special 
feature to quote the most striking passages in the 
future publications, from advance-sheets which he 
undertook to procure from the publisher, 

De Villemessant, who was always on the look-out 
for novelties, and who was delighted to find new men 
sharing his views on journalism, at once wrote to 
Zola asking him to call upon him. The interview 
seems to have been a most satisfactory one. ,De 
Villemessant was struck with the ardour of the young 
writer and forthwith engaged him on trial for a 
month. ‘ You have carte blanche, he said ; ‘ the 
“ Ev^nement ” will publish everything that you send 
in. At the end of the monHh I shall know, the sort 
of stuff you have in you, and I will then come to 
definite dfici litm.’ 
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A very remarkable man was this De Yillemes- 
sant, who after innumerable failures and a fight as 
hard in its way as was that of Zola in another created 
for himself in the ‘ Pigaro ’ one of the finest news- 
paper properties in the world. This paper, which at 
the outset was so poor that time and time again 
the cashier had to desert his pay-desk rather 
than face the clamouring members of the stalF, now 
pays away for contributions considerably over forty 
thousand pounds a year, and divides amongst its 
fortunate proprietors fully four times that amount 
per annum. This magnificent success was due to De 
Villemessant, and to him alone. The paper is to-day 
edited as though he were still living, aitd it were 
to come under -his inspection. Before deciding on 
any new departure the editor, he himself has said it, 
will say to himself, ‘ Would De Yillemessant approve 
of this ? ’ and is guided in his decision by his remi- 
niscences of De Yillemesaant’s principles in matters of 
journalism. He was a very liberal paymaster, and 
made the fortune of most of tliose who were asso- 
ciated with him, but he was also a most exacting 
employer. It was his rule to read the ' Pigaro ’ through 
each day from the first line to the last, and to mark 
any passages that either specially pleased him, or 
which he disapproved of. The paper so marked used 
to be pasted up in the editorial common room, and 
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was, as may be fancied, eagerly scanned by the 
members of the staff. 

Such was the man under whom Zola had now en- 
listed. He began work on ‘ L’Ev^nement ’ on Febru- 
ary 2, 1860, and by the 15th of the month had ah-eady 
received a letter of warm congratulations from its 
proprietor. At the end of the month, on applying to 
the cashier for his salary, which had not been fixed, 
he received the sum of 20Z., a very Pactolus to him 
at that time. It reaUy seemed that in abandoning 
Hachette’s and the salary of 81. a month he had acted 
with the best of common sense. 

This 20^. was the first money that Zola had ever 
received for the work of his pen, royalties from ‘ La 
Confession de Claude ’ only coming in later. One can 
imagine his joy. His column in the ‘ Evenenient,’ 
which by the way was headed ‘ Books of To day and 
To-morrow,’ was attracting considerable attention in 
Paris. Everything looked very hopeful. 

The articles on ‘ The Books of To-day and To- 
morrow ’ were such a success that De VfUemessant 
asked Zola to do the art criticism as well, beginning 
with the Salon of 1886. The series of articles 
which, in consequence of this order, Zola contributed 
to the * Ev^nement ’ under the title of ‘ Mon Salon ’ 
can be read in a collected form in the volume ‘ Mes 
Haines,’ and it may be said at once that , their tone 
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was fully in accordance with the title of the book in 
which they were afterwards reprinted. The first 
article in which Zola discussed the various artists of 
whom the Salon jury was composed, and very clearly 
denied the rights of the majority of them to occupy 
functions so important, created a great sensation in 
the artistic world. This sensation increased in in- 
tensity as each new article appeared. Who was this 
young man who with such undeniable vigour ran tilt 
against all the accepted notions of art, and laid such 
irreverent hands on persons whose mastership had 
until then been undisputed ? This question was in 
every mouth, and on ‘ Mon Salon’ day the ‘ Evdnement ’ 
could be seen in everybody’s hands, and the name of 
Emile Zola could be heard in every mouth. What 
created the strongest impression was the power, the 
conviction with which the unknown critic expressed 
liimself. Those whom he attacked the worst could 
not but recognise with growing uneasiness that this 
icohoclast was no contemptible adversary. The fury 
of his victims knew no bounds! Letters of insult 
and menace poured in on the ‘ Ev^nement ; ’ one of the 
worst-hit artists spoke of provoking his critic, and 
a duel was narrowly avoided. Demonstrations of 
hostility against the ‘ Ev^nement ’ could be seen any 
day on the boulevard. Artists used to buy the paper 
and, awaiting the passage of either De Villemessant 
or of Emile Zola, tear it into pieces before their eyes. 
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What specially provoked the old-established masters 
was, that the young ■writer whilst demolishing their 
reputations with indescribable vigour, with no less 
ardour set up against them a painter, who at that 
time was considered an innovator as daring as he 
was ridiculous. This was the great Manet, specimens 
of whose work may to-day be seen at the Luxemburg, 
and who chiefly owed it to Zola that his genius first 
got the chance of imposing itself. One of his best 
pictures, by the way, to be seen at the Luxemburg 
is a group of portraits, amongst which will be re- 
cognised that of Emile Zola at the age of tliirty. 

Now, though De ViUemessant was very pleased 
with all the noise that was made about the ‘ Ev4ne- 
ment ’ in connection witli Zola’s articles, he had quite 
enough battles of his own to fight, and desired no 
fresh ones not of his seeking. It would be unjust to 
him to suppose that any feeling of jealousy of the 
sensation created by the young writer prompted him, 
because in De ViUemessant every personal feeling 
was subordinated to the interests of his paper. He 
seems to have thought that the animosity inspired 
against the paper by Zola’s articles more than 
counterbalanced the benefit of the great publicity 
given to Ms paper thereby, and so it was that 
he suddenly begged Zola to terminate the ‘Mon 
Salon’ series in two articles at the most. Zola was 
forced to obey, though with reluctance. The articles 
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■were after-wards republished in volume form by Julien 
Lemer, and this volume going out of print, -were, as 
has been stated, incorporated in the collection of 
literary and artistic criticisms 'which 'was published 
under the sigTiificant title of ‘ My Hatreds.’ 

Zola’s next attempt on the ‘ Ev^nement ’ -was very 
much less successful. Writing art-criticism was all 
very well, but fiction, he believed, was his forte, and 
he lost no time in trying to use his connection with 
the ‘ Evenement ’ for the advancement of his en- 
deavours in this branch of literary production. He 
proposed to Villemesaant to write a serial story for 
the ‘ Evdnement,’ and submitted the plot of the tale. 
It was approved of and the order was given. Zola 
had no other object in -new in -writing this tale than 
to make money. He proposed to write it to please 
the readers of the ‘Ev6nement,’ not to expose his 
own very personal views on fiction. How, whenever 
Zola has written to order he has failed as signally as 
he has succeeded where he has worked according to 
his own hght, ‘ Le Voeu d’une Morte ’ was a failure 
from the very commencement. It neither pleased 
him nor the people for whom it was written. The 
readers of the ‘Evenement’ complained about the 
serial, threatening to stop their subscriptions if such 
stories were printed in the paper, the inevitable 
result being that De Villemessant stopped its publi- 
cation before Zola was half way through it. Zola 
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seems to have admitted himself that the story was 
worth nothing, for ‘Le Yceu d’une Morte’ was 
never finished. Possibly at the time he may have 
felt some mortification, whilst to console himself for 
the failure he could recall the fact that Balzac’s' 
masterpieces met with just the same fate at the hands 
of the newspaper-reading public when they were 
published in serial form. Only, unfortunately, Zola 
felt that ‘ Le Voeu d’une Morte ’ was very far from 
being a masterpiece. 

Before the incorporation of the ‘ Evdnement ’ with 
the ‘ Figaro,’ which was thereupon transformed into a 
dailypaper, Zola contributed a series of articles entitled 
‘ Marbres et Pltoes,’ which were literary portraits of 
leading littiratmirs of the day. Those of Edmond 
About, Taine, Jules Janin, and Flaubert are especially 
good and worth preserving. It is a significant fact 
that these articles were published anonymously, or 
rather over the pseudonym of ‘ Simplice.’ This was 
doubtless by Be Villemessant’s orders, the name of 
Zola inspiring such rancour at the time. It must be 
added that by now Be Yillemessant had begun to 
regret his former opinion of Zola ; he believed that 
for once he had been mistaken. Zola’s favour with 
him diminished daily, and though he was allowed to 
contribute a few sketches to the daily ‘ Figaro,’ his 
connection with Be YiUemessant was abruptly closed 
barely a year after it had commenced under such 
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auspicious circumstances — that is to say, in the 
beginning of 1867. The ‘Figaro’ was afterwards 
very hostile to the author, attacking his books with 
surprising vigour. Zola, however, conquered the 
‘ Figaro ’ as he conquered all his other adversaries, 
and, thirteen years later, re-entered triumphantly 
through the door out of which he had crept with 
hanging head. The ‘ Figaro ’ is to-day, and has been 
for many years past, his warmest supporter. ‘ The 
“ Figaro ” is my paper,’ he said to me the other day. 

During the year that he spent as writer on the 
‘ Ev^nement,’ Zola made a number of new acquaint- 
ances, and perhaps, in the case of Manet, one new 
friend. By his vigorous defence of the new ideas in 
art he won to himself the sympathy of the whole 
school of innovators and art-revolutionaries, the im- 
pressionists of to-day, Figaro, Monet, Degas, Eenoir, 
and many others. 

It was a happy year for Zola. Never before had 
he had such sums of money to dispose of. And the 
delicious sensation of being his own master after the 
long drudgeries of his derkship 1 In the summer he 
took a long holiday at Beunecourt on the Seine, with 
Baill4, O^zanne, Valabrfegue and other friends, and! 
whilst boating on the river or , wandering about the 
fields, talked of the books that he meant to write, and 
impressed aU who heard him with the magnitude of 
his ambition and the firmness of his purpose. 
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Still incessant anxiety overhung him. Though 
the first skirmishes had been won, little had been 
gained beyond some notoriety, not, perhaps — ^by 
reason of the animosity which had engendered it — 
of the most desirable kind. 

The fact that he had been earning money easily 
in journalism, and the fuss made about liis work in 
Paris, had not turned his head, and not for a single 
day, except when he was taking his holiday at Benne- 
court, did he interrupt his methodical, regular, daily 
work. How many young provincials, finding them- 
selves, after a long period of misery, with money in 
their pockets, and their names on every tongue, 
would have resisted the temptations of the caf6, the 
pleasant triumphs of the walk on the boulevards at 
the hour of the absinthe, when passers-by would turn 
and say: ‘That’s So-and-so, whose articles in the 
“ Ev6nement ” are making such a stir ! ’ One must 
understand Paris and its temptations to appreciate 
the heroism of Zola’s conduct. Not one man in a 
thousand would have had the courage to act as he 
did, and it is accordingly only fair that his success 
has been what not one man in ten thousand, nay, in 
a hundred thousand, ever achieves. He did not, like 
hundreds of his confrhrm^ eat his corn in the grass, 
looking for a better harvest in due season. 

The only Bohemianism in which he indulged 
himself whilst living in the most burgherly and 
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steadiest of fashions, was to move from one house to 
another. During the year that he was collaborating 
on the ‘ Evenement,’ he appears to have changed his 
address tliree times. Prom the rue des PeuiUan- 
tines he had moved to the boulevard Montparnasse, 
thence to the rue Saint-Jacques, and then again to 
the rue de Vaugirard, where he had two rooms 
with a balcony which overlooked the Luxemburg 
Garden. 

It was after the severance of his connection with 
the ‘Evenement’ that he took what is always a 
decisive step in the life of the Parisian writer, he 
moved to the other side of the water. The Prench 
liiUmtmr invariably makes his dehut in the Latin 
Quarter, but a day comes when he feels that life must 
be taken in earnest, and he packs up his traps and 
crosses the water. "When this day came to Emile 
Zola, he left the rue de Yaugirard and moved to 
BatignoUes, on the Avenue Olichy, not very far from 
the rue de Bruxelles, where the fine house which he 
now inhabits is situated. 

Matters were now rather serious. The ‘ Evene- 
ment’ was closed to him, and his failure to please 
YiUeinessant was against his obtaining other engage- 
ments on the Press. At the same time he had created 
to himself a number of enemies by his criticisms, and 
if at the same time he had won some friends, these 
were not in a position to assist him in his profession. 
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Misery again peered in at the door, with a 
countenance all the more ugly that he had thought 
never to see it again. During the year 1867, by 
working incessantly and accepting all kinds of 
literary labour, much of it of the least agreeable 
kind, he managed to earn from ten to sixteen pounds 
on an average each month — stray articles, hawked 
round here and there, another Salon, which he wrote 
for a paper called ‘ La Situation,’ which was financed 
by the King of Hanover, and the editor of which very 
soon cancelled the order he had given, terrified at 
the storm which burst about his head when the art- 
world saw the hated signature in the columns of his 
paper. 

It was in the midst of this struggle that Zola 
wrote one of his best and one of his worst books 
simultaneously. The former was ‘ Therese Eaquin,’ 
the latter was a book called * Les Mystferes de 
Marseille.’ This latter book has been so often cast 
up in Zola’s face, as the skeleton in his literary 
cupboard, that it may be of interest to relate in his 
own words the circumstances under which it was 
written, and the author’s own opinion on it. 

‘This novel,’ writes Zola, speaking of ‘Les 
Myst&res de Marseille,’ ‘has a history which it 
may be useful to relate. It was in 1867, in the 
difficult, days of my debuts. There were days when 
there was no bread in the house. Well, on one of 
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these days of blackest misery, the director of a small 
Marseilles paper, “ Le Messager de Provence,” came 
to make me an offer, an idea of Hs, by which he 
hoped to launch his paper. He wanted me to write, 
nnder the title of “ The Mysteries of Marseilles,” a 
novel, the historical materials for which he proposed 
to supply me with, from researches made by himself 
at the Marseilles and Aix Law Courts, about the 
various causes celehres which, during the previous 
fifty years, had attracted the most public attention. 
This journalistic idea was not a bit more foolish than 
other journalistic ideas ; it was only unfortunate for 
him that he did not entrust its execution to a manu- 
facturer of fefuiUetons with the gift of creating 
gigantic romantic machinations. 

‘ I accepted his offer, though I felt that it was 
neither in accordance with my tastes nor with my 
capacities. At that time I was doing journalistic 
work very much more repulmve to me. He offered 
to pay me a penny a line, and I calculated that this 
work would bring me an income of about eight 
pounds a month, for nine months, which was an un- 
hoped-for windfall. As soon as I had the documents, 
a huge mass of legal reporte, I set to work, taking for 
the mainspring of the plot the most celebrated of the 
causes cilebres and trying to group around it, in one 
and a single story, aU the others. True it is that 
the process was a coarse one, but in reading over the 
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proofs of this novel, some days ago, I was struck by 
the coincidence which, at a time when I was still 
groping my way, caused me to write this book, which 
was a mere manufacture, and, let me add, a bad 
manufacture, on a coUeotion of true documents. 
Ijater on, when I was writing literary works, I had no 
different method. 

‘ Well, then, during nine months I contributed two 
weekly At. the same time I was writing 
“ Therese Eaquin,” which was to bring me in twenty 
pounds, in the “ Artiste,” and having spent the whole 
morning on two pages of this novel, I used to turn 
out seven or eight pages of the “ Mysteries of Mar- 
seilles ” in one hour in the afternoon, I had earned 
my daily bread and could eat when night came.’ 

So wrote Zola in a preface to the ‘ Mysteries of 
Marseilles,’ which was republished in 1884 by Ohar- 
pentier. In the same preface he explains that if he 
authorised this republication of a book which was 
written under such circumstances, it was by way of 
answer to the many people who used to say that he 
had reason — and good reason too — to blush at his 
early writings. He adds, that many of his critics, 
anxious to have an arm wherewith to attack him, 
used to search the bookstalls of Marseilles for hours 
for copies of the original edition, and would pay as 
much as thirty francs for a copy of the ‘ Mysteries.’ 

‘ I can only pity them,’ writes Zola ; ‘ they were 
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victims of a vile swindle, and most certainly did not 
get tlieir money’s worth. The idea that I have a 
skeleton to hide is so general a one that I frequently 
receive letters from Marseilles hooksellers offering 
me copies of this book at a very high price — offers 
to which — need I say it? — I never make any 
answer, 

‘ The simplest way to destroy this legend, then, 
is to reprint my novel. I have always written in the 
light of day, I have always said what it seemed to 
me that I had to say in a loud voice, and I have to 
take back neither a work nor an opinion of mine. 
People think to vex me sadly by exhuming from the 
enormous pile of prose which I had to write from 
day to day during ten years my bad pages. I am 
well aware that all this newspaper work is of no 
great value, but I was forced to earn my living, not 
having been born to literature with a fortune in my 
pocket. If in hours of distress I have had to turn 
my hand to all kinds of work, it is work of which I 
am not ashamed. I will say more. I will say that 
I am even proud of it.’ 

The * Mysteries of Margeilles,’ which cannot have 
done much for poor M. Arnaud’s paper, the ‘ Mes- 
sager de Provence,’ and which were afterwards re- 
published in Portalis’s paper, ‘ Le Gorsaire,’ form a 
thick book of nearly five hundred closely-printed 
pages. It is in parts very well written ; the style is 
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concise and clear, but, as is always the case with 
back-work, there are too many passages which betray 
the author’s dislike for the task, and communicate 
to the reader the same weariness that he must have 
felt. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

FEULINO HIS WAY 

Eon writing the ‘Confession de Claude,’ Zola had 
been called ‘ literary sewer-man ’ by the critics. His 
book ‘ Th&’ese Eaquin ’ was described by the same 
critics as ‘putrid literature,’ It was his first real 
success, and is, indeed, to this day considered by 
many his very best book. 

He derived the idea on which the plot is founded 
from a novel contributed to the ‘Eigaro’ by MM. 
Adolphe Belot and Ernest Haudet, the brother of 
Alphonse Daudet. This novel was entitled ‘La 
Venus de Hordes,’ and was about the murder of a 
husband by the wife and her lover, and their trial 
in the Court of Assize. In criticising tbia book in 
the ‘Eigaro,’ Zola pointed out that a much more 
powerful story might be written on this subject by 
invoking not human but divine justice, and showing 
the two accomplices, safe from earthly consequences, 
united after their crime, yet separated by the pool 
of blood that lay between them, haunted by their 
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crime, and hating each other for the thing that they 
had done in unison. It then occurred to Zola to 
•write this story himself, and he set to -work to do 
so. Convinced that the donnie 'was an excellent one, 
he elaborated the story -with the greatest care, work- 
ing at it slowly, and putting the best that was in 
him into it. It was commenced in 1860, whilst he 
was collaborating on De Villemessant’s publication, 
and was continued under the circumstances which 
Zola himself relates in the preface to the ‘ Mystferes 
de Marseille,’ after he had removed to the Avenue 
de Clichy. It appeared, under the title of ‘ A Love 
Story,’ in Arsine Houssaye’s periodical ‘L’Artiste,’ 
to which Zola had previously contributed a long 
article on Manet, and the serial rights were paid for 
with twenty-four pounds. Unlike most of Zola’s 
other feuilletons, it was allowed to run out without 
interruption on the part of the public, though in 
deference to Arsene Houssaye’s request, who pointed 
out to Zola that the Empress read the magazine, the 
author consented to cut out certain passages which 
were afterwards reinserted when the story was pub- 
lished in book form. But on one thing Zola would 
not give way, and that was when Arsene Houssaye 
wanted to add from his own pen a few lines at the 
bottom of the last , proof of the last instalment in 
which the moral of the story was pointed out. The 
discussion on this point very nearly brought about 
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a quarrel between tbe editor and the contributor, the 
latter, however, gaining the day, to the discomfiture 
of the author of ‘Les Grandes Dames,’ ‘Th6r6se 
Eaquin,’ as it was definitely called, afterwards ap- 
peared in book form, published by Lacroix, who had 
published Zola’s other books. By the end of the 
year, or in January of 1868, a second edition was 
called for, whilst the ‘ Contes k Ninon ’ did not reach 
a second edition of a thousand copies for over ten 
years. It is true that a good deal of noise was made 
about this ghastliest of love stories. Louis Ulbach, a 
noted critic, who at that time was contributing to 
the ‘Eigaro’ under the pseudonym of Ferragus, 
attacked it most violently, and it was he who applied 
to it the expression ‘putrid literature.’ De Ville- 
messant authorised Zola to defend himself in the 
paper, and which he did, one may imagine, with 
considerable vigour. All this helped to advertise 
the book, which, as has been stated, was successful 
from the first. 

It may be noted in connection with ‘Therese 
Eaquin,’ that it was in his preface to this book that 
Zola first made use of the word natwralisme, which 
since has become his slogan in the literary fight. 
At that time the word naturalisme, as applied to a 
form of literature, had not been heard of. 

Zola’s next book was not a great success. Its 
name even, wiU not sound familiar to his most 
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ardent admirers. This was a book entitled ‘ Made- 
leine T^rat,’ which was written in 1868. It was 
taken from a three-act play which Zola wi’Ote in 
1865,, and which he had in vain tried to place with 
the managers. Montigny, of the Gymnase, said that 
it was ‘ impossible ’ that it would bring the house 
down otherwise than in the accepted sense of that 
expression ; and Harmant, of the Vaudeville, on the 
other hand, described it as ‘much too colouidess.’ 
It was never played nor published, but whole scenes 
were transferred by its author to the novel which he 
drew from it. 

The process of taking a novel from a play, even 
as the inverse operation, is rarely successful, It did 
succeed, it is true, with Georges Ohnet, who, having 
first essayed in vain to place a drama entitled ‘ Le 
Maltre de Porges,’ rewrote the story in the form of a 
novel, with the amazing success that is known, and 
then turned it back again into a drama which ran 
for upwards of two years at the Gymnase Theatre in 
Paris. 

‘ Madeleine P6rat,’ then, was drawn from a play 
of the same name. It was, first of aU, published 
under the title of ‘La Honte’in the new ‘Evene- 
ment,’ founded by M. Bauer after the demise of the 
one over which De Villemessant had presided. It 
threatened to ruin the paper, and before the 
angry clamour of his abonnis M. Bauer had to stop 
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its publication. It bad, however, a certain sale in 
book form when it was published by Lacroix, and 
went into a second edition but no further. 

Zola at this time was living in the pavilion or 
cottage in a garden at the back of a house in the 
rue Truffaut, which was, I fancy, the original of the 
dwelling of Sandoz in his book ‘ L’CEuvre,’ just as 
Sandoz was a copy of himself. Although he had 
failed as a dramatic writer, he had made a certain 
mark as a journalist, and though his books had no 
very great success, they were talked about, and his 
originality at least was not contested. He had made 
several new friends, some of importance — as, for 
instance, the brothers Goncourt. The acquaintance 
had been made in 1866, when Zola had contributed 
to the ‘ Salut Public ’ of Lyons a most enthusiastic 
article about the novel, ‘ Germinie Lacerteux,’ 
written by Jules and Edmond de Goncourt. This 
article, which may be found in the volume ‘Mes 
Haines,’ greatly pleased the two brother-collabora- 
tors, and they wrote to Zola to ask him to call on 
them at their little house at Auteuil, where he after- 
wards used to frequently visit. He also used to 
meet them at Michelet’s at the great historian’s 
evenings at home. Zola, it need not be said, was at 
the famous premiere of ‘ Henriette Marechal ’ at the 
Erangais, when the De Goncourts’ piece was damned 
by a cabal led by the legendary Pipe-en-Bois ; and 
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need it be said that Zola was one of the few who 
tried to stem the tide of adversity that then and 
there swept over the brothers’ dramatic ambitions. 
It may be recorded, as a matter of interest, that 
when ‘ Henriette Mardchal ’ was recently revived in 
Paris the original vex’dict of Paris was again ren- 
dered, if in politer terms, and that this time there 
was neither Pipe-en-Bois nor cabal against it. 

The friendship between the De Goneourts and Zola 
was strengthened in later years when they used to meet 
at Gustave Flaubert’s house. It seems that of late 
it has cooled off between Edmond de Goncourt and 
Emile Zola, and the fact that the former was not 
present at the dijeuner given in celebration of the 
completion of the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series was a 
great deal commented upon in literaiy Paris. 

The face of Alphonse Daudet was also missed at 
the celebration referred to, and those who did not 
know in what very poor health he is, hving down at 
his country house at Champ Eozay, in Seine-et-Oise, 
wondered at his absence. For Alphonse Daudet was 
Zola’s friend from the very first, and seems to have 
acted towards him with the same unswerving loyalty 
that has always distinguished this gi'eat-hearted 
genius. 

At the time that is being written about, however, 
Zola and Daudet had but a slight acquaintance of 
each other, from occasional meetings at the * Ev4ne- 
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ment ’ office, Daudet at that time being engaged in 
contributing to the ‘Evenement’ his wonderful 
‘ Lettres de Mon Moulin.’ 

A great friend of Zola’s was a certain Duranty, 
who, ignored by posterity, was in the sixties and 
seventies considered a man of great literary and 
critical importance. Zola had made his acquaint- 
ance whilst an employe at Hachette’s, when Duranty 
used to come to the publishing office to fetch copies 
of new books for review in a Lyons paper to which 
he contributed. He was the very opposite of Zola 
in every point — a cold, stiff, formal little man — and 
this was, perhaps, one of the reasons of their friend- 
ship. Both had the highest esteem for each other’s 
talent, which was as diametrically opposite as was 
their physical temperament, and for years Zola 
never wrote a book without wondering to himself 
what Duranty would think about it. Duranty does 
not seem to have approved of the tendencies of the 
naturalistic school, whilst admitting that Zola was 
endowed with a wonderful gift of assimilation and 
of perfectibility. Zola’s example and perhaps lus 
success seem, in the end, to have fired his friend 
with the desire to write a novel also, his literary 
productions till then having been limited to critical 
studies ; but his ambition was never destined to be 
realised, for he died a few days after he had told 
Zola of his intentions. 
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Duranty and Zola used frequently to go togetlier 
to a literary salon — there were salons in those days 
in Paris, presided over by Madame Meurice, the 
charming wife of Paul Meurice, to whom Zola had 
been introduced by the painter Manet. It was the 
rendezvous of the romantics, with whom Zola — ^who 
was recently described by Prancisque Sarcey in a 
review of ‘ Le Docteur Pascal ’ as ‘ the last, the 
most passionate, and the most illustrious of the sons 
of romanticism’ — considered himself at that time in 
open warfare. The cultua of Victor Hugo was here 
practised, and Zola, although himself a deep admirer 
of the eauled poet who had had such an influence 
on his youth, seemed to revolt against such entire 
hero-worship. One day, hearing Balzac attacked, 
he burst out into an impassioned defence of the 
merits of the author of the ‘ Human Comedy,’ which 
must have greatly surprised and shocked his 
listeners. 

It was chez Madame Paul Meurice that the 
‘Eappel’ newspaper was founded — a circumstance 
which will explain why almost from its outset it was 
the official organ of the glory of Victor Hugo. 
Zola was one of the founders and first contributors, 
only accepting M. Meurice’s offer on the condition 
that places on the staff should be found for cer- 
tain Provencal friends — ^Paul Alexis amongst others, 
His connection with the ‘ Eappel * lasted about two 
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years and terminated suddenly after tlie appearance 
of an article on Balzac in wliicli Zola repeated, with 
additions, the panegyric with which he had so 
shocked the hahituh of Madame Meurice’s salon. 
For some years a kind of armistice between the 
romantiques, as i-epresented by Vacquerie and 
Meurice, and the naturalists, as represented by Emile 
Zola, ensued, in which certain courtesies of log- 
rolling were exchanged, the ‘ Eappel ’ criticising the 
Eougon-Macquart novels in a friendly spirit in 
exchange for Zola’s friendly criticisms on M.- 
Vacqnerie’s ‘ Mes Premieres Anndes k Paris ’ in ‘ La 
Cloche,* of which at that time M. Zola was a con- 
tributor. Later on, however, the two parties affected 
to ignore each other, so that Zola’s name was never 
even mentioned in the ‘ Eappel.’ 

It was chez Madame Meurice that Zola made the 
acquaintance of a young poet, with a Napoleon- 
like profile, who ever since has been a warm 
admirer of his, though their paths in literature are 
diametrically opposite. This was Fran 9 ois Copp(5e, 
who had just finished ‘Le Passant,’ which, played 
at the Odeon, was to make his name and to give 
Madame Sarali Bernhardt her first chance of emerg- 
ing from the obscurity which then environed her. 
Eomantic then, as now, it seems strange that Copp4e 
should have won Zola’s heart, and still more so 
that Zola should have inspired Coppde with such 
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deep admiration, that ever since Zola fii'st entered 
himself as a candidate for the French Academy lie 
has had no -warmer supporter than the romantic 
poet -whose acquaintance he made in Madame 
Meurice’s salon. It is true that Frangois Coppee 
has tlie largest of hearts, and, on the other hand, 
is the least militant of men. There never -was even 
for a moment any competition between him and 
Zola as there was between Zola and other friends of 
his youth, from whom he has since separated him- 
self. 

Zola’s twenty-eighth bu’thday, then, found him 
in this position. He had written and published six 
novels, of which two, ‘ Therese Eaquin ’ and ‘ Made- 
leine F^rat,’ had reached second editions, and 
another, ‘La Confession de Claude,’ had attracted 
the attention of the police authorities. Besides 
these novels, he had also published a collection of 
art critiques, under the title of ‘Mon Salon,’ re- 
printed from the ‘Ev4nement.’ He had made his 
mark as a journalist, and by his pen had won for 
himself many friends, and, what was still more 
important for a young -writer, a number of influential 
enemies. He was discussed, attacked, defended — ^in 
other words, he had imposed his personality. He 
was somebody; he had made his mark in Paris. 
StiU, so far he himself felt it, he had not struck the 
note of his individuality — ^his real work still lay 
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before him. To grapple with this task he was at 
least admirably equipped by temperament and by 
education, for while misery and privation, having uo 
secrets from him, had equally no terrors, he had 
learned to school himself to work and method — the 
two best weapons wherewith to fight the world. 
Paris had never been able to lure him from liis 
duty. The song of the sirens, by which may be under- 
stood the pleasures of the boulevard, had fallen on 
deaf ears. Such success as he had had, and which, 
such as it was, would have intoxicated many a less 
hard-headed man, had only stimulated him to further 
effort. His place, he felt, was not amongst the little 
heroes of Tortoni’s, it was in his workroom, and it 
was only for the purpose of mixing with the masters, 
or with those from whose intercourse he could derive 
benefit and instruction, that he ever went out into 
society. He was a terribly earnest young man, and 
terribly in earnest. 

It was under these circumstances and with this 
equipment that he set to work on the task which, 
diligently pursued for upwards of a quarter of a 
century, was to make his name universally known, 
and to consecrate him one of the masters, if not 
the master, of French literature in the nineteenth 
century. 



CHAPTER VH 


THE ‘ ROUQOSr-MACQlTABT : ’ ‘ LA. FORTUNE DBS EOUGONS’ — 
‘ LA CURfiB ’ 

Yahious were the causes that prompted Zola to the 
gigantic task of the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series of 
novels, which he has so recently completed. One 
of these, no doubt, was the example of his acknow- 
ledged master, Balzac, to whom, however, the idea 
of an oeuvre getiirale — that is to say, of a series of 
novels connected with and proceeding from each 
other — only came after a certain number of the 
volumes composing the ‘ Com^die Humaine ’ had 
been written. Still, the example of the creation of 
a collection of novels embracing one immense sub- 
ject, and thus forming one ^gantic whole, had been 
set, and the magnitude of the task, , as well as the 
end to be attained in case of success, were enough 
to stimulate the ambitious young writer. 

Then, again, it seemed to him that there was here 
as yet untrodden ground to be explored. The ques- 
tion of heredity was then, as it is practically to-day, 
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a quarter of a century later, wliat Zola recently de- 
scribed as a lisping science, a science yet at nurse, 
in the domain of which poets and authors are still 
masters. ‘ For here,’ he added, ‘ there is a large 
margin of territory, as yet unexplored, open to theii' 
investigations. Nobodj"^ can come and say that one 
is wrong in his deductions, because nobody knows 
much about the science, and so the author can set 
up a theory without fear of definite refutation.’ 

Another consideration was, that if he could get 
a publisher to back him in his plan of writing a 
number of novels connected one with the other, he 
would have a certain amount of work, and, by the 
same token, a certain assured income to depend 
upon. 

Tlie question of heredity and its influences had 
long preoccupied him, as may be traced in ‘ Made- 
leine F(irat,’ the plot of which is based upon certain 
physiological problems. It will be remembered also 
that even as a schoolboy Zola had shown a marked 
taste for scientific research. 

It will also be remembered that, as quite a young 
writer, his desire to faire grand, as tlxe French say, 
had more than once revealed itself. His ‘Amoureuse 
Gom(5die ’ was such a work ; the ' Genese,’ which he 
planned out whilst starving in his garret, and which 
was to cover the whole history of humanity, would 
have been, had he been able to carry out his plan. 
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a vaster ■work than even the one to which he had 
now determined to devote himself. 

After pondering for some time on the question of 
the form in which he should present his ideas on 
hereditary influence to the public, he hit on the idea 
of a family, each member of which should form the 
subject of one novel, each novel being in some sort 
the development of the work, and closely connected 
with one or other of the preceding ones. The title 
‘L’Histoire N'aturelle et Sociale d’une Famille sous 
le Second Empire ’ was soon hit upon, and what then 
remained to be done before setting to work was to 
study up the question of heredity, which was to play 
such a part in the actions of the various members 
of this family. This was towards the end of 1808^ 
and for eight months Zola gave himself up to study, 
visiting the National, then the Imperial Library, and 
reading up all the books on physiology and natural 
history that he considered likely to be of service for his 
purpose. A certain ‘ Traits de TH^reditc NatureUe,* 
by Dr. Lucas, was especially studied. Having filled 
Ms head and his note-book ■with information on his 
subject, Zola sketched out the general plan of the 
series, which at that time was to comprise twelve 
novels. He then drew up the genealogical tree, 
wMch was afterwards published on the first page of 
‘ line Page d’ Amour ’ — a fact to be noted when it is 
rpTnembprpd tli^t thf* critics of th"t booi^ declared 
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that this genealogical tree had been invented at the 
time ‘ Une Page d’ Amour ’ was written, so as to give 
an air of plausibility to the author’s pretensions that 
he was working out a well-defined literary scheme. 
An ri it should be noted that it is Zola’s chief glory, 
as it is his chief pride, that it has been a scheme 
which he has been working out for the last quarter 
of a ceutury, and which he has brought to a suc- 
cessful close after such a quarter of a century’s toil. 
That certain modifications were necessary in the 
general scheme, as may be seen by a comparison of 
the genealogical tree referred to above, and the one 
to be found in ‘Le Docteur Pascal,’ will surprise 
nobody, Zola having moved with his times, and being 
nothing if not a progressist. 

The scheme having been elaborated, Zola drew 
up a contract which he took to his publisher, M. 
Lacroix, who, having made a certain amount of profit 
with both ‘ Confession de Claude ’ and ‘ Thei'ese 
Eaquin,’ was likely to be favourably disposed to the 
speculation. 

Zola proposed to supply Lacroix with twelve 
novels at the rate of two novels a year. Lacroix 
was to pay him five hundred francs, or twenty 
pounds, a month, which sums were to be considered 
advances on his part. Lacroix was to reimburse 
himself out of the serial rights of each novel, and, 
after his advances had been covered, was to allow 
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Zola a royalty of fourpence per copy of the novel 
sold in book form. It may be mentioned that at 
that time a royalty of fivepence a copy was con- 
sidered very liberal remuneration, De Goncourt him- 
self not receiving more — a circumstance which proves 
that in drawing up his contract Emile Zola did not 
set too low an appreciation on his own work. M. 
Lacroix, however, would not engage himself for more 
than four out of the twelve novels, and with this 
condition the contract was signed. It was not, how- 
ever, destined to be carried out, and, far from as- 
suring to Zola that tranquillity that he had hoped 
for, plunged him into the worst difficulties. Each 
time that he received his five hundred francs he 
signed a promissory note for this sum at three 
months, to be renewed, according to the clauses of 
the contract, until the delivery of the manuscript. 
Now, owing to circumstances, his original idea of 
supplying and publishing two novels a year could 
not be carried out. As a matter of fact, only two 
volumes of the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series were pub- 
lished in the three years that followed the signing 
of the contract, at the end of which period, what 
with renewals, legal expenses, and so forth, Zola 
found himself with over Iffiirty, thousand francs worth 
of paper signed by him against his na,me. It was 
only in 1875, M, Lacroix having bankrupted in the 
meanwhile, that he was able to settle the matter by 
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paying over the balance due from him to the estate 
of the bankrupt ; and in the meanwhile he had had 
more than once to face that most unpleasant of 
domestic events, the seizure by Imissier of his goods 
and chattels. 

It was in May 1869 that Zola set to work on the 
first novel of the series, which he had now decided 
should be entitled the ‘Eougon-Macquart.’ He spent 
several days in thinking out a name for the family 
whose adventures he proposed to describe, and in 
this connection his own words on the subject of 
names in fiction may be read with interest. 

Speaking to me on the subject, he said : ‘I may 
say that 1 have a great faith in names, that I consider 
the author’s choice in this matter a science. I 
myself often spend days together over the Bottin or 
Paris Directory making out a list of names which 
strike me as valuable and likely to be useful, and a 
much longer time in finally deciding wliich of the 
names on the list which I have made out from that 
source I can use, I am quite a fatalist in this matter, 
believing firmly that a mysterious correlation exists 
between the man and the name he bears. Thus I 
always judge a young author by the names he 
bestows on his characters. If the names seem to me 
to be weak, or to be unsuitable to the people who 
bear them, I put the author down as a man of little 
talent, and am no longer greatly interested in his book. 
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Names should possess a consonance to the ear. A dis- 
sonance between a character in a book and the name 
bestowed upon him by the author is a very grave 
defect. True it is that there are historical characters 
who had names which were not at all suitable to them. 
Eacine, for instance, a word meaning a root, and 
which might as easily have been Garotte, or carrot — 
an ugly, stupid name, if ever there was one. In his 
case, however, the talent of the man has invested 
it with dignity. Corneille, too. Corneille is only 
another word for corheau, or crow. One would find 
a man named Crow ridiculous, but in Corneille’s 
case also the man’s genius is the apologist of his 
name. In his case, as in that of Eacine, and of others 
that I could mention, we have in the end grown accus- 
tomed to the point of no longer noticing it to the 
dissonance between the name and the man. But in 
presenting new characters to the public this dis- 
sonance must be avoided. It is one of the first rules 
of the novelist’s art. Bad authors choose bad names. 
Oh, yes, I am all for weU-chosen names, even as 
Balzac and Dumas and George Sand were. Some of 
my names I consider great discoveries, as Sacchar, 
for instance, and Comu-Gradel. As to the name of 
the family, the composite Eougon-Macquart. Eougon 
is a common name in the South, where the genesis 
of my family is laid, and has sometliing majestic 
^d dignified about it which Macquart has not. 
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Thus the legitimate and the illegitimate branches of 
the family are thrown into contrast. Macquart, base 
and vulgar as it is, contrasts with the dignity of 
Eougon, and the combination of the two names as 
the name of a family prepares the reader for a vast 
difference in the characteristics of the various mem- 
bers of that family, which was just the effect that I 
desired to produce.’ 

The name of the series being decided upon — and 
let Balzac’s influence in this respect, mere detail as it 
is, be noted — Zola’s plan of campaign was drawn out. 
His method of writing his books never having varied 
from the first to the last, and being the secret of his 
colossal production, is worthy of description. 

In sitting down to a novel he has never any idea 
what it is to be about, and be it remarked m passant 
that he has never attached mrich importance to mere 
plot, and the first thing that he does is to prepare an 
ebaiiche, or sketch. This he does pen in hand, 
because he finds that ideas only come to him when 
he is writing. He declared to me that he could 
never evolve a single idea by sitting still in his chair 
and thinking. He writes as though he were talking 
to himself, discussing the people, the scenes, the 
incidents. His ehauche is a sort of chatty letter 
addressed to himself, which often equals, where it 
does not exceed in length, the novel which is to spring 
from it. He tlien draws out a plan of the book, a 
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list of the characters, and a most elaborate and 
detailed scenario. Each character and each scene is 
then studied in detail, and wherever possible de visit. 
Incidents are then prepared for insertion in the story 
where available. It is only then, having actually 
written much more than the novel itself, that he sets 
to work to write it. The text of the sketch is rarely 
used at aU, at most a phrase or two which may seem 
felicitous. 

His novels have always been written in the 
morning directly after breakfast, which for many 
years has consisted of a couple of fried eggs with- 
out liquid of any kind. His table is always kept in 
the most methodical order, each item having its 
place, another detail in which Balzac’s example may 
have served. He vnites very slowly and methodi- 
cally, forming each sentence before it is put into 
black and white, and vuth so much deliberation that 
he rarely, if ever, has to make any erasures or cor- 
rections in his manuscript. His daily task, as far as 
his novel-writing is concerned, has been four pages 
of print of the Charpentier form of volume daily, 
and he has never done more nor less, laying down 
the pen the moment that this amount has been pro- 
duced,' no matter whether he may be in the midst 
of a sentence. His plan is so clear in his head that 
he can resume his work on the foEowing morning 
without having to read over anything of what pre- 
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cedes. He is a sIoav writer, and seems to have diffi- 
culty in the mere mechanical operation of penman- 
ship. Four pages, not a hue more nor less, day 
after day without interruption for years and years, 
line upon line, line upon hue, this has been the 
secret of a literary pi'oduction which has not its 
equal amongst living writers. As Paul Alexis writes ; 
‘ Only four pages, but four pages eveiy day, every 
day without exception, the action of the drop of 
water always falling on the same place, and in the 
end wearing out the hardest stone. It seems nothing, 
but in course of time chapters follow upon chapters, 
volumes follow upon volumes, and a whole life’s 
work sprouts, multiplies its branches, extends its 
foliage like a lofty oak, destined to rise high into the 
air and to remain standing in the forest of human 
productions.’ 

All the more credit is due to Zola for this industry 
and this perseverance that he has never taken great? 
pleasure in his work. It has always given him pain 
and anxiety, and, as he makes Sandoz say in 
‘L’OEuvre,’ he has always envied those litterateurs 
who turn out prose whilst smoking cigarettes and 
tickling their beards. As for him, it is with the knife 
that he brings forth. The book in progress is a sore 
fardel on his back, and when it is over he turns from 
it with the same relief, if not rancour, as a porter 
whose back has been galled a whole summer’s day 
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witli some heavy burthen which he has been forced 
to bear. 

As to the author’s views on literature at the time 
that he sat down to the ‘ Rougon-Macquart ’ series, 
let me quote from an article from his pen which ap- 
peared in the ‘ Gaulois ’ on March 26 of that same 
year, 1869. In a few words the passage gives his 
literary creed. 

He wrote: — ‘Si je tenais ecole de morale, je 
m’empresserais de mettre entre les mains de mes eleves 
Madame Bovary ou Germinie Lacerteux, persuade 
que la v4rit4 seule pent instruire et fortifier les fimes 
gen^reuses.’ 

It will be remembered that the author of ‘ Madame 
Bovarj'- ’ was prosecuted — ^unsuccessfully it is true — 
for the alleged immorality of this book. 

Some months before, it may be recorded, Zola 
published in an article contributed to ‘ La Tribune ’ 
the following profession /ei : ‘J’emprunterais aux 
sciences leurs larges horizons, leurs hypotheses si 
admirables qu’elles sont peut-fitre des v4rifc4s. H 
faut nous s4parer violemment de TEcole lyrique de 
1830. Si 3’4tais po4te, voici ce que je ferais. Eaut- 
il I’avouer, je serais savant. Je voudrais 4tre un 
nouveau Lucrece, R6ve de reconciler la po4sie et la 
science.’ 

Zola’s constant preoccupation to leaven poetry 
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'» with science, that is to say with truth, is here clearly 
formulated by him. 

Zola set to work on the first of the ‘ Eougon- 
Macquart’ series — ‘La Fortune des Eougons’ — in 
May 1869, with such ardour that he was soon able to 
supply the editor of ‘ Le Siecle ’ with the first chapters 
for publication in that journal in serial form. His 
enemies, however, succeeded in influencing the editor 
of ‘ Le Siecle ’ against him, so that the publication of 
the book was dela 3 ’eduntE Juneof the foEowing j'^ear. 
The war breaking out interrupted its publication 
again, and it was not published in book form until 
the winter of 1871. 

In the ‘Fortune des Eougons ’ Zola’s object was 
to describe the origin of the family with which he 
proposed to deal in his series, and to give the outlines 
of the various principal characters, members of that 
family. We find in it Tante Hide, the Doctor Pascal, 
and his mother as well as others of the family, whose 
final development is described in the last volume, 
published twenty-two years later, ‘ Le Docteur 
Pascal.’ Plassans, the town wliich Zola describes at 
such length in the ‘ Fortune des Eougons,’ is Aix, 
but an Aix reconstructed for the author’s purposes. 
This part of the book, Zola having no money to spend 
in a visit to Aix for a topographical study of the 
place, was written from his souvenirs of the town 
where he had spent so much of his youth, and is 
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perhaps the only part of the whole of Zola’s work 
where imagination has supplanted actual fact. 
This preoccupation of his to describe as closely as 
possible from nature will transpire when we take a 
look behind the scenes later on. 

Zola has often told me that were he to begin the 
series over again he should call Aix, Aix and nothing 
else. At that time, however, he was young, and was 
afraid of giving offence to the people of the town, 
who might have suspected him of making personal 
allusions, and who would have found names for the 
various characters. The description of the insur- 
rection in Plassans was written from details which he 
found in M. Tenet’s ‘ History of the Coup d’Jltat.’ 

Paul Alexis describes a visit which he paid to 
Zola in September of 1869, whilst the ‘Portune des 
Eougons ’ was being written. 

‘ There, where the Avenue de Chchy divides into 
two, at the point known as “ the Pork,” Valabregue 
and I jumped down off our omnibus, and after a few 
paces down the street to the left we find ourselves 
ringing at the door of PTo. 14 of the rue Condamine. 
My heart beat high. Zola’s first words were : “Ah! 
here is Alexis. I expected you.” At the first grasp 
of our hands I felt that the die was cast, that I had 
just bestowed my whole heart, and that I could now 
count on the solid affection of an elder brother. I 
can see myself again in the dining-room of a little 
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cottage 'wliicli he then occupied at the bottom of 
a garden, in the narrow dining-room — so narrow 
that when he later on bought a piano, he had to cut 
a hole in the wall to make room for it — seated before 
the round table, wliich the mother and the wife of 
the novelist had just cleared.’ 

Zola had married in July of this year. 

‘ After an hour’s chat, during which he had made 
me talk at length about myself, about my plans, 
about our dear Provence, which, after eleven years 
of absence, he still loved dearly, the conversation 
took a turn, and he spoke to me, in his turn, of him- 
self, of his work, of the big scheme of the “ Eougon- 
Macquart,” of the first volume then on the work- 
table. Then tea having been served, having at my 
request fetched the manuscript, he read me the first 
pages of “ La Fortune des Eougons,” all that descrip- 
tion of the “ aire Saint-Mittre ” at Plassans which I 
recognised as the Aix which I had just left.’ Zola 
did what he could for his new friend. I remember 
reading an article which he pubhshed about that 
time, in which he spoke of Alexis, the poet who 
rhymes as one sings. ‘ 

Zola, being the only son of a widow, was not 
called upon to serve in the war, a circumstance which 
he has described himself as regretting when he came 
to write ‘ La Debacle.’ Having finished ‘ La Fortune 
des Eougons,’ indeed, before he had quite finished 
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tills book, the publication having been interrupted, he 
began upon ‘ La Cur4e,’ which many of his admirers 
consider one of the finest of the series. It was 
written in four months, but was not published until 
some time after the war, when it appeared in part 
in a journal called ‘ La Cloche.’ The scene in the 
private room in the Cafe Eiche shocked the autho- 
rities. Zola was invited to call at the Prefecture 
of Police, and was there very politely but very 
earnestly recommended to discontinue the publica- 
tion of this tale in serial form. This he did in order 
to be able to publish it as a book, a form of publi- 
cation over which the Prefecture had no direct 
control. 

‘ La 0ur4e ’ gave him a great deal of trouble, the 
scene of the action being laid in a sphere of society 
into which he had never penetrated. To describe 
the carriages of his lofty personages alone, he had to 
pay several visits to the leading carriage-builders of 
Paris. Saccard’s magnificent mansion, described in 
this book, was a pen photograph of the hotel of 
M. Menier, the rich chocolate manufacturer, which 
may be seen to this day at one of the entrances 
to the Parc Monceau. That is to say that the ex- 
terior was described from nature, the interior, how- 
ever, from imagination, as M. Zola did not know 
Menier at that time. When he afterwards made his 
acquaintance and entered the hotel which some years 
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before he had so carefully studied from the outside, 
he much regretted that he had not had the boldness, 
at the time that he was writing ‘ La Curee,’ to solicit 
the permission to visit the interior, his imagination 
having fallen far short of the reahty of the splendour 
and luxury with which the millionaire Menier had 
fitted up the house in which Zola lodged his Saccard. 
Een^e’s large conservatory was described after the 
conservatory in the Jardin des Plantes, where he 
spent several afternoons, having obtained special 
authorisation to do so, and from which he brought 
home to liia study a note-book well filled with his 
observations on the strangest and rarest of plants. 
But what gave him most trouble was the particulars 
as to the work carried out by Baron Haussmann, the 
streets that had been pulled down and the entire new 
quarters that had been built. Jules Ferry’s rather 
spiteful pamphlet, ‘Les Comptes Fantastiques d’Hauss- 
mann,’ helped him a little, but the best material was 
furnished, after a long search, by the bills of costs of 
a number of contractors who had worked for Hauss- 
man, which he was fortunate enough to gain posses- 
sion of. ‘ La Cur^e ’ was published as a volume by 
Lacroix in October 1872. 

It was shortly after the publication of the second 
volume of the series that Lacroix failed, and that 
Zola changed publishers, offering the publication of 
the continuation of the series to M. Oeorge Char- 
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pentier, wlio has been his publisher ever since, 
Charpentier accepted Zola’s offer, purchased from 
Lacroix the right to republisii the two volumes of the 
series which had aheady appeared, ‘ La Fortune des 
Eougons ’ and ‘ La Ciir^e,’ for a sum of 800 francs, 
and drew up a new agreement with their author. 
According to this agreement Zola was to continue to 
supply two novels a yeax, and Charpentier was to pay 
him 500 francs a month, or 240/., the two novels to 
become the publisher’s entire property for publication 
in any form that might please him for a period of ten 
years. ‘Le Ventre de Paris,’ ‘La ConquSte de 
Plassans,’ and ‘ La Faute de I’Abbd Mouret ’ were 
written and published under these conditions. 

Charpentier displayed a good deal of courage 
and showed no small intuition in signing this agree- 
ment, for though Zola was at that time- ah’eady — 
although stih comparatively young — ^fairly well 
known in Paris, his books did not sell well, none of 
his past works, including the first two volumes of 
the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series, having exceeded two 
editions of a thousand copies each. It may be re- 
marked that to-day the twenty-seventh edition of 
‘La Fortune des Eougons,’ and the thirty-sixth edi- 
tion of ‘ La Curde ’ are on sale in Paris ; but this is 
twenty-one years later. 

After the publication of ‘La Faute de I’Abbe 
Mouret,’ Zola found himself, by the clauses of his 
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agreement with M. Cliarpentier, indebted to his pub- 
lisher for advances in several thousand francs, besides 
being behindhand with three volumes, which should 
have been suppUed. One day, feeling by no means 
at ease on the subject, he called on Charpentier, 
whose place of business was at that time situated 
on the Quai du Louvre, and asked for an interview 
and an explanation with his publisher. It was then 
that Charpentier produced the agreement and tore it 
up in Zola’s face, saying ; ‘ My dear friend, I don’t 
want to rob you. I don’t want to make more out 
of you than my usual fair profit. I have just had 
your account made up on the basis of a royalty of 
fourpence a copy sold, and, far from your being in 
my debt, I find that you are my creditor for some- 
thing over ten thousand francs. Will you be kind 
enough to see my cashier and to receive payment of 
this sum. In the future you will be credited with a 
royalty of fourpence for every copy of your book 
that is sold.’ 

Some months later Charpentier raised the royalty 
to fivepence a copy, thus putting Zola on a par with 
Edmond de Goncourt. Maubert at that time was 
receiving a royalty of sixpence a copy, or con- 
siderably over 20 per cent, of the discount sale price 
of Ms books. Charpentier’s publications are issued 
at three francs fifty centimes, or rather less than tliree 
shillings each, but the volumes are invariably retailed 
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by tlie Paris booksellers at two francs seventy-five 
centimes. Out of this sum of two francs seventy-five 
centimes paid by tbe purchaser of one of Zola’s books, 
the author at first received fourpence a copy, and 
later fivepence. He now receives a royalty of six- 
pence a copy, and earns an average of twelve 
thousand pounds a year. 
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CHAPTEE Vni 

THE ‘ROUGON-MACQUAHT:’ ‘ LE VENTRE DE PARIS* — ‘LA 
CONQUfiTB DB PLASSANS ’ — ‘ LA FAUTE DE L’ABBIE 
MOURET* — ‘SON EiOELLENCE EUGENE ROUGON.’ 

The nest book was ‘ Le Ventre de Paris,’ a descrip- 
tion of life in and around the Halles or Central 
Llarkets of Paris. This was a subject with wliicb 
Zola had long been anxious to deal, considering the 
Halles very justly as one of the most interesting 
features of modern Parisian life, and being, as he often 
expressed himself, greatly tempted to try his hand at 
a faithful reproduction of the most marvellous piece 
of stni-life which it is given to a man to see. And 
besides, he knew very well that there were all kinds 
of interesting characters and types to be studied in 
this little comer of the Paris world : the peasants, 
who from aU directions around Paris nightly bring 
in their wares for sale at the morning market ; the 
market-women, or dames des Halles, a corporation of 
their own, and who for centuries have maintained 
and jealously watched over their traditions, their 
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privileges, and even their particular language, the 
most independent of "women indeed, earning large 
fortunes, staunchly conservative of the established 
order of the day, and "who as a class were very "well 
typified by the ever-famous Madame Angot of the 
upem comiqwe ; the various officials appointed by the 
Municipal Council of Paris to keep order amongst 
these ladies and to enforce the regulations imposed 
by the law, and by reason of their duties, to some 
extent in constant warfare with their subordinates ; 
the market-porters, or forts des Halles, men of huge 
strength, whose gigantic mushroom-shaped hats and 
flour-dusty blouses give a peculiar characteristic to 
the French markets — ^men who, like the dames des 
Halles, belong to a corporation which has special 
privileges and enjoys certain monopolies of fardel- 
bearing, over which they as jealously watch as do 
the ladies for whom they work, over thei% privileges, 
traditions, and monopolies. And, further, around 
and depending upon these, the gleaners of the great 
city, the Bohemians, the outcasts who freq^uent the 
market-places, these in the hope of an odd job, these 
for the sake of the shelter that is afforded against 
the weather under the roofs of the immense pavilions, 
and those on the look-out for an opportunity for 
theft. Already in 1872, at that time working at 
the office of the ‘ Cloche ’ newspaper in the rue du 
Ooq-H^rou, Zola had had this book in mind, Alexis 
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relates tliat many a time, as they were leaving the 
‘ Cloclie’ together, Zola would insist on his accom- 
panying him to the Halles, which are quite close by, 
and would repeat over and over again, ‘What a grand 
book there is to be written about this monster monu- 
ment ! ’ Together the two friends used to wander 
about the market-place in every direction. One day 
as they were walking home up the rue Montmartre, 
Zola turns round and points and cries, ‘Look, look, 
I say I ’ The effect, writes Alexis, was marvellous. 
The Halles seen in the dusk looked like palaces of 
Babylon rising one above the other. Zola was at 
once out with his note-book and set to work to write 
down a description of this scene. Afterwards visit- 
ing it at all times of the day and in aU kinds of 
weather, he filled the same note-book with pen- 
pictures of its varying aspects, under rain, under 
snow, at early morning, at noon when the mighty 
heart is lying stiU, and at night when it is already 
beginning to prepare for the labours of the following 
morning. 

On one occasion he spent a whole night there 
so as to be present at the arrival from aU parts of 
France and of Europe of the daily food of the city, 
and to watch the special population of this quarter 
in their various activities. 

Making the acquaintance of one of the officials, 
he was able to explore the cellars which are below 
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tlie market-liouses, and to visit the galleries on the 
roof, from which wonderful coups d'ceil of the place 
and of the neighbouring quarter were to he ob- 
tained and could he cai-efuUy described in a pen- 
picture in the ever-ready note-hook. But aU these 
investigations were very far from supplying him 
with sufficient material for the hook that he had to 
write. Indeed, it was when aU the inise m scene had 
been studied as described, that Zola’s real difficulties 
commenced. He had to find out aU about the 
organisation of the market services ; how this mighty 
commercial concern was managed and how worked ; 
how the police interfered and in what way ; to study 
to the last tiny little cogwheel the whole machinery 
of this colossal enterprise. Several days spent in 
research at the National Library gave little or no 
results. Beyond a chapter in Maxime du Camp’s 
‘ Paris : sa Vie et ses Organes,’ there was nothing to 
be found about Les Halles, and what Du Camp had 
written was altogether insufficient, no particulars 
being given about the management, or about many 
of the most interesting sides of the concern that 
Zola wished to study and to describe. Zola then 
addressed himself to the police and was badly 
enough received, as it appears. To-day, no doubt, 
the whole Prefecture would place itself at his dis- 
position ; but at that time he was little known and 
possessed no great influence, and very little atten- 
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tion was paid to Ms request for information by the 
Prefecture bureaucrats, Zola, however, was deter- 
mined to succeed, it not being in Ms nature to accept 
defeat, and after persistent inquiries and investiga- 
tion was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance 
of one of the employes^ who formerly had been a 
friend of Delvau, the author of ‘ Paris Ignord,’ and 
who assisted Zola in every way in his power, telling 
him aU he knew about the Halles regulations and 
allowing Mm to copy out aU the police ordinances 
concerning the government of the market-place. 

Thanks to this information Zola was able to 
begin upon his book. He himself looked upon it as 
a sort of modern ‘Hiad,’ the song of the eternal 
battle between the lean of this world and the fat — a 
battle in wMch, as he shows, the latter always come 
off successful. It is in its way an allegory of the 
triumph over the gaunt and Ishmael artist of the fat 
bourgeois who lives well and beds soft — an allegory 
wMch Zola has more than once introduced into Ms 
pages, another notable instance thereof being to be 
found in ‘ Germinal,’ with the fat, weU-fed Qr^goires 
on the one hand, and the starving Maheus on the 
other. 

‘ Le Ventre de Paris ’ was violently attacked on 
its appearance, and is even to-day one of the books 
of Zola which is the most discussed, and there are 
stiU amongst those whom the author’s subsequent 
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work lias won over wlio still are -unreconciled to 
mucli in tMs book, and especially to the famous 
chapter in which Zola describes, by comparing 
them to musical sounds, the various odours ai’ising, 
on a hot summer’s day, from a cheesemonger’s shop. 
Zola has always considered ‘ Le Ventre de Paris ’ as 
a symphony, in the musical sense of the word — a 
symphony of eating, of the stomach — ^the triumphal 
song of a town’s digestion. In point of sales ‘Le 
Ventre’ was one of the least successful of the 
series. To-day the thirty-third edition is on the 
Paris bookstalls. 

M. Charpentier has never permitted himself to 
interfere in the least with M. Zola’s work. StiU, 
it is a fact that after the appearance of ‘ Le Ventre 
de Paris,’ when a prominent critic had declared that 
he had only been able to read it by holding his nose 
whilst so doing, the publisher asked M. Zola to be 
rather less realistic, if it were possible, in his next 
book — ^to draw it, if one may make use of a very 
expressive slang expression, ‘rather more mild.’ 
This request coincided, however, entirely with Zola’s 
o-wn wishes on the subject, it being always his plan 
to vary his effects, so that in the series the violent 
and the mild novels may almost be said to alternate. 

indeed, even before the ‘ Ventre de Paris ’ was 
finished, Zola was preparing for his next novel, 
which was to be entitled ‘ La Oonqu^te de Plassans.’ 
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Very little preparation was requisite for this book 
beyond the drawing up of the scheme or plan. 
Many of Zola’s early I'ecollections of life at Aix were 
worked into the book. The story of Mouret’s mad- 
ness was borrowed from one of Zola’s short stories 
which, some years previously, he had contributed to 
the ‘ Evouement ’ under the title of ‘ Histoire d’un 
Eou,’ which describes the character of a man who, 
being perfectly sane, is popularly believed to be mad, 
and who, in the end, by force of being considered 
mad by everybody, really becomes so. Zola worked 
this book out with his usual whole-souledness of 
attention and perseverance, but seems to have had 
little satisfaction in so doing. The book is one of 
the series of which the least number of copies have 
been sold — a trifle of twenty-five thousand in all. 

The next book was ‘ La Eaute de I’Abb^ Mouret,’ 
in which, as Zola says, he allowed himself a grand 
artistic debauch. This work is divided into three 
distinct parts. In between the first and the last 
pai’ts, in which realism is closely kept in view, is 
given a fantasia — a sort of poem in prose — ^which 
is the essence of Zola’s ‘ Gen^se,’ the poem, it wiU 
be remembered, that was never written, but was for 
so long so fondly thought over. 

‘ La Eaute de TAbbe Mouret ’ was written in 
1874. Zola was at that time living in a small house 
in the rue St. Georges in the BatignoUes. It was 
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a very hot summer and Zola was longing to be 
away in the country, but witli characteristic caution 
preferred to avoid the expense, and so remained aU 
through the dog-days of the year working hard and 
living as much alone almost as if he and his wife 
had been on a desert island. He never went out, 
and received no visits, except, perhaps, from time to 
time, a call from his devoted friend, Paul Alexis. ‘ I 
remember,’ writes AJexis, ‘how once or twice he 
read me passages of the book that he was writing 
that year out in his garden at the back of his 
house, surrounded by high walls.’ Immense pre- 
paration had been necessary for the ‘ Faute de I’Abb^ 
Mouret.’ Mountains of note-books were heaped up 
on his table, and for months Zola was plunged in the 
study of religious works. All the mystical part of 
the book, and notably the passages having reference 
to the cultus of Mary, was taken from the works of 
the Spanish Jesuits. The ‘ Imitation of Jesus Christ ’ 
was largely drawn upon, many passages being copied 
almost word for word into the novel — ^much as in 
‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ that other great realist, Eichard- 
son, copied whole passages from the Psahns. The 
description of life in a grand seminary was given 
him by a priest who had been dismissed from eccle- 
siastical service. The little church of Sainte Marie 
des BatignoHes was regularly visited. A propoa of 
thi" Alp.-''!" writP'i: ‘The few devotees who "ttend 
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early mass must, at that time, have heen edified by 
the sight of a man sitting away by himself, his 
prayer-book in his hand, following with the greatest 
attention the slightest movements of the priest. This 
man was present at several masses day after day, 
and might have been seen now and then furtively 
and hurriedly scribbhng down a few words on the 
margin of his prayer-book with a stump of pencil 
which he held concealed in his hand. Well, this 
most attentive amongst the faithful was none other 
than the author of the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series, 
preparing his ‘ Faute de I’Abbe Mouret.’ I remem- 
ber accompanying him one morning on one of these 
expeditions and assisting, without great comprehen- 
sion of what was going on around me, at a represen- 
tation of that mysterious drama wluch is called ‘ a^ 
mass.’ To understand it in every detail Zola was 
obliged to buy and study a number of manuals 
which are specially prepared for the use of the 
clergy. 

The description of the Paradou garden was also 
carefully prepared. It is true, as has been said, 
that horticulturists’ catalogues helped the author 
somewhat — at least as to the nomenclature of the 
plants in the garden — but it is also true that he did 
not limit his investigations to these, visiting exhibi- 
tions and studying the various flowers from nature. 
A wild estate, wliich sixteen years ago he had often 
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explored in company of his two inseparable friends, 
a place called ‘ Galice,’ which was situated between 
Aix and Eoquefavour, gave him the idea of the 
‘ Paradou.’ He maj’-, perhaps, also have thought of 
the wild garden at Aix, in which his early childhood 
had been spent. 

‘ La Fante de I’Abbe Monret ’ having been written 
and published, and received with the same indif- 
ference by the public as the preceding volumes of 
the series, Zola quietly set to work on the sixth 
volume of the series, ‘ Son Excellence Eugene 
Eougon.’ Here Zola was again entirely out of his 
depth. He knew as little about the official world 
of the Second Empire as he had known about the 
financial world when he wrote ‘ La Curtie.' To give 
realistic descriptions of the Hnperial Court at Com- 
piegne, of a cabinet council of ministers, to show a 
prime minister in his functions and attributes, to 
bring the Emperor himself on to the scene, and to 
make Hapoleon HU. live and speak as he had lived 
and spoken, was all a very difficult task for a man 
whose life had been so far removed from these 
spheres. StiU, he was not quite a stranger to parlia- 
mentary matters, having been employed at ‘La Cloche,’ 
and for a space of eighteen months, in reporting the 
meetings of the National Assembly, and was thus master 
of at least the technique and special vocabulary of 
legislature. A book entitled ‘ Souvenirs d’un Valet 
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cle Chambre ’ gave him nearly all that be required 
about Compi^gne and the bfe there. Gustave Flaubert, 
■who bad frequently been invited to Court, was able 
to supply him with a great deal of interesting and 
useful information about the Emperor, his appear- 
ance, his turn of wit, bis way of speaking, his babits, 
and so forth. The chapter in whicb the baptism of 
the Prince Imperial is described gave much trouble. 
The accounts published in the olScial ‘ Moniteur ’ at 
the time were very incomplete, and bad to be largely 
supplemented. But what gave the most trouble was 
the geography of Paris at the time that the action 
took place, whole quarters having since then been 
changed, sti-eets having been pulled down and others 
built. These details alone involved many weeks of 
unremitting labour and research. 

As to the characters in this book, it was stated 
at the time, and is still thought by many, that ‘ Son 
Excellence Eugene Eougon ’ was a novel h that 
is to say, that a number of real persons were de- 
scribed in it under transparent disguises. Zola has 
always denied this. Eugene Eougon is not, as has 
been stated, Eugene Eouher, 

It connection with this, it may be of interest to 
reproduce M. Zola’s own remarks, taken from a 
conversation which he had in 1880 with M. Sau. 

‘It is incontestable,’ said M. Xau, ‘that your 
novels are, above all, the result of close observation. 
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You have foUo’wed each one of your characters step 
by step, you have studied his life, dissected his past, 
diagnosed his evd. I fancy I could put names on 
most, if not all, the characters of your novels wliich 
deal with Paris life, especially in respect of “ Fana.” 
At the same time, it seems to me that these charac- 
ters proceed from something more than mere obser- 
vation.’ s 

‘Eeport will have it,’ replied M. Zola with 
vivacity, ‘ that I am but a scrupulous photographer, 
and at the same time an abominable punster. Side 
by side with the names of my characters have been 
placed the names of people well Imown to aU except 
to me. Little did it matter whether or not there 
existed between these and those any real resemblance 
of character. The similitude of their names sufficed ; 
so that, as a matter of fact, I was considered as reduced 
to the necessity of making puns on the names of wed- 
known people. You must admit that that is not very 
flattering to me. I am not surprised to hear you 
speak of this legend ; it dates from long ago. The 
whole plan of the “Eougon-Macquart” series was 
prepared and drawn out as far back as 1868 — that 
is to say, long before the faU of the Empire. “La 
Conqufete de Plassans” appeared before the war. 
Could I foresee that the Empire would fad in so 
short a time from then F Evidently not. Efevertheless, 
people persisted in seeing in “Son Excedence Eugene 
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Eougon,” and still persist in so seeing, the character 
of M. Eouher. I admit that the names of Eugene 
Eougon strangely resemble those of Eugene Eouher, 
but it is aU the same a matter of fact that I chose the 
name of Eougon because it is very common in the 
South and has a pleasant sound to the ear, and that 
I chose the Christian name of Eugene absolutely by 
chance, just as I might have chosen Oscar, Emile, 
Edmond, or Pancratius, StUl, the public will never 
believe that that was so, , . . It will seize upon one 
or two traits of character which Eugene Eougon pos- 
sesses in common with Eugene Eouher, and the rest 
will trouble it little. . . . Eugene Eougon will ever 
remain, for the public, Eugene Eouher,’ 

It has since been admitted that one or two details 
in the description of Eugene Eougon’s character 
were, as a matter of fact, borrowed from the cha- 
racter of the Emperor’s minister — ^his attitude in the 
tribune, his way of speaking and of combating the 
opposition, and his mania for games of patience. 
But, apart from these trifling details, it is thought 
amongst Zola’s friends and those who know him 
intimately that Eugene Eougon is, to some extent, 
a picture of Zola himself, the chaste and moral man, 
who loves power intellectually less for the advantages 
which power brings with it than as a manifestation 
of his own strength. ‘ Eugene Eougon,’ writes Paul 
Alexis, ‘ is, to ray thinking, Emile Zola as a minister 
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— that is to say, the dream of what he would have 
been had he applied his ambition to politics.’ 

A 2)roj}os of this last, some time ago Zola’s candi- 
dature for the French Legislative Assembly was 
spoken of in connection with this year’s elections, 
and ‘ Zola Dcput(i ’ formed the startling title of more 
than one article in the Parisian press. Zola wrote a 
letter to say that, although he had no present intention 
of offering himself as a candidate, the idea of political 
occupation was by no means foreign to his tastes, 
and that perhaps some day he might agree to assume 
the functions of legislator. It may be added that 
Zola was for years a very excellent member of the 
municipal or local council of Mddan, the village 
where his country house is situated, and used with 
the greatest zeal and regularity to perform his 
duties in attending the meetings of the council and 
discussing matters of local interest with his long- 
bloused peasant colleagues ; and that when, a year 
or two ago, he was forced to serve on a Paris jury, 
he acquitted himself of this civic function in a way 
which won lum the compliments not only of his 
fellow-jurors but also of the court. 
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CHATTER IX 

BEX'OKE THE ‘ ASSOilMOIE ’ — ZOLA’s FEIEXDS — IIIS TTANT 
OF SrCCESS 


‘Son Excellence Eeg6ne Eougon’ was published 
in 1875 ; it was the sixth of the ‘ Rougon-Macquart ’ 
series. Zola was at that time thirty-live years old. 
But although already at that age the author of twelve 
boots, to say notliiug of iimumerable newspaper 
articles, the success aimed after by the ambitious 
Troven 9 al seemed as far from attainment as it did 
when he first threw himself into the m&.ie after 
leaving Hachette’s, where at least his dady bread 
was assured. Success there was to a certain extent, 
it is true, but of so mediocre a kind that it was 
ready more disheartening than downright failure. In 
the latter case Zola could have consoled himself with 
the eternal consolation of the unsuccessful artist, that 
his failure was due not to his want of talent but to 
the blindness of the public, that he was misunder- 
stood, and that nothing better was to be expected 
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from a horn-eyed generation of contemporaries. As 
it was, his books sold sufficiently to convince him 
that liis style had a certain number of admirers, that 
liis stories were to a certain extent appreciated by 
the public ; and this deprived him of the consolation 
of believing himself misunderstood. The harrowing 
question then arose : If a few admirers, why not 
many ? If two thousand people bought each of his 
books as they came out, and if, accordingly, two 
thousand people were admirers of his, why not 
twenty thousand? It seemed to him that he was 
destined to the despairing career of the moderately 
successful novelist who, without being striking 
enough to emerge from the crowd, is just able to 
keep himself aud his family in board and lodging by 
the labour of his pen. And if there was anything in 
the world against which Zola’s soul revolted, it was 
against the middle way. He had been happy as a 
poet starving in a Latiu-Quarter garret ; he is happy 
to-day as the most popular novelist in the world ; he 
was desperately unhappy as the fairly- successful pro- 
ducer of literary wares. In the first case, liis ambition 
was strong ^vithin him ; in the last, it has been won- 
derfully realised ; but in the second case, it seemed as 
if it was to be realised only just enough to make him 
regret ever having entert^ed it. The first volumes 
of the series had sold about as well as his previous 
novels, reaching, for the most part, a second and some 
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times a tMi’d ecTition. ‘ Sou Excellence Eugene Eou- 
gon’ sold a little better, reacliiug a sixtli edition 
shortly after its publication. Besides this, as each 
new volume came out, a hundred or two hundred 
copies of the preceding volumes used to be asked for, 
which seemed to indicate that at least a certain num- 
ber of people were taking an interest in the series as 
a complete work. But progress was slow, and very- 
different from what he had hoped for and expected. 
It is true that Charpentier was fairly well satisfied, 
and that both he and the author were making a cer- 
tain income out of the books, but it was not the in- 
come that either had expected. No excitement was 
aroused in the public over the appearance of each 
fresh volume. The books appeared and went off 
slowly and quietly to the limited extent described. 
To-day the pubhcatiou of a Zola novel is a boulevard 
event looked forward to for days previously. On the 
mornings of publication huge piles of the yellow- 
backed volumes may be seen heaped up on the stalls 
of the booksellers, and by noon the boulevard is 
flecked -with yellow spots as people huny along, each 
holding in his hand tire eagerly-purchased volume. 
That was what Zola had hoped for, and what was so- 
long in coining. The papers, moreover, treated him 
"with an indifference which bordered on contempt. It 
is true that at that time the public mind was greatly 
taken up with the political events through which 
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France was passing, and that, as is weil knowii to 
everybody connected with the profession of letters, 
there is nothing more detrimental to literary success, 
as manifested by big sales and geiieral interest, than 
an outbreak of political fever. Wlien people are 
thinking about politics, they have no time to think 
about, nor to take interest in, anything else. 

A conspiracy of silence seemed to have been 
arranged amongst the newspapers with reference to 
his books. It is true that in this case also the absorb- 
ing interest of the prolonged political crisis through 
which France was passing from after the war until 
the definite establishment of the Third Eepublic 
might very well account for the small attention that 
was paid in the press to literary matters. Still, Zola 
Avas treated with an indifference which, in view of 
CA^en the small amount of success which he had 
attained, could not easily be explained except as the 
result of a conspiracy. Barbey d’AureviUy, it is true, 
never let one of the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series pass 
without publishing a violent attack ; the ‘ hysterical 
Catholic,’ as Zola called him, never being able to 
reconcile himself to the new school of fiction of Avhich 
Emile Zola was the champion. There was also a 
certain Charles Bigot, literary critic to ‘Le Siecle,’ 
at that time a paper of considerable importance, who 
used to publish notices of the ‘Eougon-Macquart’ 
series in his paper, and who, without appearing to 
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comprehend the author’s purport, tvas amiable and 
polite. 

‘But all that,’ writes Alexis, ‘Avas a very poor 
result, after the publication of six Avorks, repre- 
senting more than six years of very hard Avork and 
a very considerable sum of eflbrt. . . . To be tortured 
Avith the ambition to become a field -raarshal in the 
army of literature, and to see oneself doomed to 
remain a simple captain I Tliink of it 1’ Such was 
the state of mind of the author of the ‘liougon- 
Macquart.’ And to think that a mere nothing was 
perhaps alone Avanted to determine this success, 
which Avould not come in Prance, but which was 
already beginning abroad, especially in Eussia. 

It was in this position and in this state of dis- 
couragement— if Zola really ever Avas discouraged, 
which one has some difficulty in believing — that 
‘ L’ Assommoir ’ was written. 

Before proceeding to the history of this remark- 
able and epoch-making book, it may be of interest to 
hear from Zola’s orra lips — the words being quoted 
from a conversation with hhn at the time — ^what he 
considered himself in literature, and how he qualified 
the particular form of literature to which he had so 
resolutely devoted himself. 

‘ I am,’ said Zola, ‘ in the matter of criticism, but 
an observer. I belong to Taine’s school, and I compare 
myself to the botanist who clashes in hii botanical 
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•collection the various plants that he has collected, 
making mention of the useful qualities or dangerous 
properties of each plant. It was not I who created 
ithe naturalist current, I did no more than follow it. 
Naturalism is not a system. Claude Bernard said : 

I bring no new medicines. I have no new system. 
I only bring a qiiite new light on the old systems 
that have been followed up till now.” I might repeat 
the words of this illustrious savant Naturalism is 
the expression of the ideas which are in favour in 
this centurj’’ : (“ Le iiaturalisme est Texpression des 
idees qui tvaversent le siecle.”) It has broken violently 
in upon the noisy and befeathered school of the 
romanticists, audit will throw the latter down. The 
revolution is over and done. Soon there will be a 
regular government, soldiers wiH be enlisted, and any 
too great impetuosity of the late rebels, that is to say 
of the naturalists, will be checked. As for me, I re- 
peat it, I have discovered nothing, absolutely notliing. 
You wiU find the expression domment humain at the 
end of Taine’s study on Balzac, whilst the word 
natm'alisme had been used before me by a good score 
of writers. That having been said, I come back to 
the confusion wilfully established, as far as I am con- 
cerned, between myself as a critic and as a producer. 
It is said that I do not always practise what I preach, 
that I am not always in harmony with my own ideas. 
But I am the last to contest that fact. I very well 
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know tliat in mj’’ cap are all too many of tlie feathers- 
of the romantic i^anaclie. Is it my fault if the 
power of romanticism has been such that even the 
most resolute of its enemies — such as myself — ^liave 
had the greatest difficulty in freeing themselves from 
its pernicious influence ? I love the classic tongue — 
that tongue, so calm and severe, yet at the same time 
so sonorous and harmonious, I could wish that it 
should be the spoken tongue, and I should like to 
write in it. Am I, then, to blame if, in spite of my 
efforts, I do not succeed in speaking it nor in writing 
it ? And shall that prevent me from advising all 
whom I can get to listen to me to cultivate it ? That 
is to say, shall I, as a critic, cease from laying down 
a law which I consider useful and necessary, just 
because, as an author, I myself am not able to follow 
that law as absolutely as I would wish to do ? 

‘ As to my being the head of a school, the 
head of the naturalist school, a title which is 
constantly being pressed upon me, I may declare 
that I am not and do not wish to be the head of 
any school. That is another legend which it is 
necessary to explode, I am, according to the occa- 
sion, either speaker or standard-bearer. (“Je suis, 
selon I’occasiou, porte-drapeau on porte-vois.”) I 
seek, in my novels, to carry firmly aloft the flag of 
naturalism ; I try, as a critic, to defend its rights and 
its prerogatives. And that is aU. Would you like 
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to know wliy it is that I am considered a head of 
a school ? It is because I say out loud what others 
\ only whisper. What I write is, after all, only the 
faithful resume of conversations which I have with 
my literary friends. Some of them, and amongst 
them the most important, keep a certain reserve, 
forced to do so, no doubt, by certain reasons and con- 
siderations ; wliilst I have conquered my liberty at 
a sufficient cost to be able to speak out plainly. But 
I repeat, even at the risk of being contradicted by 
them, that their way of t h inkin g is absolutely iden- 
tical with mine ; their opinion on literary matters is 
the same as mine in every respect. ... I cannot, 
therefore, protest sufficiently strongly against the 
title given to me of “head of a school.” I am 
only the younger brother of Flaubert and of De 
Goncourt, just as I am the brother-in-arms of Dandet. 
But, as I am braver, or, to use the exact word, more 
frank than they are, the public, which makes no dis- 
tinction between elder and younger brothers in letters, 
and which judges men only by what they dare to do,, 
says : But that man is the chief, because he says out 
aloud what the rest are so persistently silent about. 

‘ And tlie truth is,’ continues M. Zola, ‘ that 
nobody invents anything. Events arise fatally, im- 
f placably, and men, either with or against their wiUs, 
are involved in them. Such is the absolute law of 
human progress. Who, for instance, would dare to 
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■deny that romaiiticisiii existed before Hugo, and 
above all round and about Hugo? Eoinanticism ? 
But, indeed, you can find it in Chateaubriand — and 
even in Eousseau. You will notice its presence, 
above all, amongst those who surrounded Victor 
Hugo. Howsoever, Hugo, with the enormous power 
of his genius, was able to absorb all that he found 
around and in contact with himself. Thus, I could 
quote phrases of his which are copied word for word 
from Michelet. To resume, I cannot do better than 
compare him to a sponge, which, by its absorbent 
properties, sucks up, to its profit, all that is near it, 
and, thanks to this, swells out to an enormous size. 
The misfortune about Hugo is, that he is old and that 
he no longer possesses the virility of his earlier days. 
Oh, but for that you would see him amongst us 
naturalists, and certainly at the head of us all. He 
would understand that it is we who are in the right. 
It is even probable that he would absorb us . as 
formerly he absorbed De Vigny, Gautier, De Nerval, 
and the rest. But he would fight in our ranks. And 
that is so true that he ah’eady shows certain signs 
of desiring to sacrifice to the naturalist school. But 
those who surround him are implacable, and he him- 
self has no longer tire power that distinguished lum 
in his youth. And please observe that I used to be 
a fanatical admirer of Victor Hugo, and that in spite 
of all I remain one of hi*’, most "irmerA admirpr'*.’ 
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M. Zola was then asked whether he did not fear 
that the future of naturalism might be compromised 
by monstrous and systematic exaggerations of ex- 
pression, and Euysmans was quoted. It was pointed 
out that the public, disgusted with these exaggera- 
tions, might undergo a reaction, and turn back to the 
sickly sweetnesses of Belille, for instance. 

‘ I am very frank,’ answered Zola, ‘ especially 
towards my friends. As to Huysmans, of whom I 
am very fond, when he brought me his book, “ Les 
Soeurs Vatard,” I did not disguise to Mm my 
opinion that the excessive colour of his style dis- 
pleased me. I went so far as to add, that the work- 
girls about whom he wrote had nothing whatever to 
do with the people, and were only connected with 
the people by an imperceptible tlmead. As a matter 
of fact, I admit that they constitute the bookbinding 
workshop that Mr. Huysmans directs, and nothing 
more. It is true that Huysmans would be the first 
to admit that all that he wanted to do in " Les Soeurs 
Vatard ” was to paint but a small corner in the life 
of the people. In the same way, the He Goncourts 
never paint tableaux d’msmible. And repeating that 
I have no disciples, I will point out to you that 
Huysmans by no means px’oceeds from me.. If he 
proceed from anybody, it is from the Goncourts. 

‘And to resume. ,I want to shout out from the 
housetops that I am not a chef d'icole^ and , that I 
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don’t ■want any disciples. I am pursuing the object 
I have told you of, and I feel that if I am not 
■encouraged by the press, I have at least the sym- 
pathies of the public with me ; and that suffices me,’ 
Zola has repeatedly since denied any claim to be 
the head of a literary school, notably on the occasion 
of his decoration as a Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, when his self-styled school published in the 
papers a formal disai^proval of his acceptance of a 
distinction which they said was beneath the notice 
of a literary man. He has always maintained that 
the men who surround him are but his more or less 
intimate friends, disciples never ; and as to the men 
who signed the protestation above referred to, he 
dismissed them contemptuously with the remark: 

‘ They formed my tail, without my desiring to possess 
a tail. That tail has now dropped oil' from my 
person. That is all about it,’ 

As to the group of friends who surrounded him 
at the time of the ‘ Assommoir,’ most of whom have 
stUl remained his intimates, Alexis relates how tliis 
group came to be formed. Eeferring first to the 
way in which he himself, in 1869, made Zola’s ac- 
quaintance, he continues : ‘ Seven years later, in 
1870, one day Henri Ceai'd came and rang at the 
door of the house in the rue St. Georges. It was a 
Sunday. Hot ha'ving to go to the Government office 
at which he was employed that day, the idea had 
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come to liim to go and introduce himself personally 
to the author of the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ novels, and 
to say simply : “ I have read all your books, and, as 
I admire them very much, I have come to see you.” 
Zola, who was but little accustomed to visits of this 
description, received liis visitor with a certain amount 
of embarrassment ; bitt an hour or two later, being 
with Flaubert — Sunday being Flaubert’s reception- 
day — ^he told him of the visit he had received. 
Flaubert was greatly touched, and exclaimed, “ That 
was very nice; it is the sort of thing that always 
gives one great pleasure.” 

‘Some Sundays later, Henri C<?ai’d returned to 
the rue St. Georges, bringing his friend Huysmans 
with him. Huysmans brought his book “Marthe,” 
which had recently been published in Belgium, witli 
him. The two had discovered Zola together, after 
reading his “ Ventre de Paris.” ’ 

Henri Ceard, it may be mentioned here, has 
always remained the intimate friend of Zola, and, 
indeed, to a considerable extent has been able to 
assist him in his work in procuring information for 
him on many subjects. He is to-day sub-librarian at 
the Camavalet Museum in Paris, and was recently 
created a Knight of the Legion of Honour — a dis- 
tinction which aroused the ire of SchoE and of others 
in the Paris press, who attacked him bitterly and 
most unjustly. Cdard is a very distiuRuished scholar, 
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and a man of refined literary taste. He lias not 
written very mucli, but the pieces that we possess, 
from his pen are distinguished by a great delicacy 
of style. He is a haUiue of Daudet’s house, and 
is highly appreciated by the author of ‘ Sappho,’ 
about whose wife he has published a very remark- 
able essay. He possesses innumerable documents 
about Emile Zola, and could on a future occasion 
play the Boswell to his Johnson, were he so in- 
clined. He has also a perfect collection of all 
the innumerable caricatures of Zola that have ever 
appeared. 

‘ I, on my side,’ continues Alexis, ‘ had made 
acquaintance with Leon Hennique. I used to meet 
him in the afternoons at the office of the “Ecpublique 
des Lettres,” a review edited by OatuUe Mendes. 
After he had given a lecture at the lecture-hall on 
the boulevard des Capucines upon Zola and liis work, 
I took him to the rue St. Georges, and introduced 
him. I had made Huysmans’ acquaintance tlmough 
Mendes also, and after an exchange of volumes — ^lie 
sending me his book “ Marthe,” and I my “ Ein de 
Lucie Pellegrin ” — I was invited to dine at his house. 
Hennique was there, and so was Henri C6ard, whom 
I had not yet met. It was I also who introduced 
Guy de Maupassant to my three new friends, having 
made Maupassant’s acquaintance at Elaubert’s house. 
Tlien we were five. Our little group was thus con- 
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stituted. One line Thursday afternoon -vye set out 
in a solid phalanx for Zola’s house. Since then we 
have gone there every Thursday evening. 

‘ And now I ought to say a word about our real 
attitude towards Zola. I am forced to do this in 
order to do away with the absurd stories that are 
current. I have before my eyes some of the amiable 
articles which certain of our nonfreres on the Paris 
press have been good enough to consecrate to us. 
Here are some specimens of their kind remarks about 
us — “ presumptuous youths,” “ literary outcasts,” 
“feeble imitators,” “impotent valets,” “dustei’s of 
the master’s glory,” “beneath all contempt,” &c. 
According to these kind friends we are needy 
beggars, and are kept by Zola. The truth is that 
our relations with Zola, far from being those of 
pupils with a master, differ in no respect, in point of 
intimacy and of affectionate comradeship, from those 
existing amongst us five. On the contrary, each of 
us, I think, is more at his ease with Zola than with 
any of the others. We are simply Zola’s friends, and 
no more,’ 
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CHAPTER X 

‘ L’ASSOMMOIB ’ — 7.0L\ ^>3 A JOURjJfAUST 

It was at Saint- Aubiu-on-tlie-Sea that Zola evolved the 
plan and story of the book ‘ L’Assommoir,’ which 
was to make his fame and his fortune. Already, on 
leaving Paris in the early part of that summer, he 
had made up Ms mhid that his next book should be 
a study of the people of the Paris faubourgs, an idea 
wliich he had long entertained and had ardently 
desired to put into execution. He knew the people 
of Paris well. When quite a child, during a visit to 
Paris, he had spent several weeks with a relation who 
was a workman himself, and who inhabited one of 
those immense tenement houses in a poor quarter 
which he desired to describe. Later on, when starving 
in Paris, many months had been spent in the poor 
quarters of the rue de la Pepiniere, at Montrouge, in 
the rue Saint-Jaeques, and in the boulevard Mont- 
parnasse. He remembered being present at domestic 
events of ‘ wonderful colour ’ — a death and a fmieral 
in a workman’s family, a workman’s f^e, workmen’s 
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festivities. He had expeiienced poverty himself ; 
the horror of hunger and cold he could describe with 
a, fuU knowledge of what he was writing about — 
the struggle for the day’s bread. He had at his finger- 
ends the squalid menus of the poor. Had he not him- 
self lived for weeks much as poor Gervaise lived in 
the days which preceded her final fall into the 
gutter? That he could fully sympathise with the 
very real miseries of privation wiU be aU the more 
evident when it is stated that Zola’s one vice, as 
admitted by himself, is a certain fondness for the 
good things of the table. He is a gourmet. When 
he began to make money, it was mostly spent on 
primeurs for himself and his wife. His table to-day 
is one of the best in Paris, and, usually morose and 
sad-looking, his face lights up as he sits down to a 
dinner the menu of which is always very carefully 
elaborated. There was some bitterness of recollec- 
tion in that cry of his which can be found in the 
chapter of ‘ L’Assonimoir ’ alluded to, where the 
starvation of Gervaise is detailed ; ‘ Ah, la crevaison 
des pauvres, les entraiUes vides qui orient la faim, 
le besoin des b^tes claquant des dents et s’empiflhant 
de choses immondes, dans ce grand Paris si dord et 
si flambant ! ’ He had had experience of these choses 
immondes, and could fully feel for poor Gervaise, 
being, like her, very fond of what is good in eating . 
and drinking. 
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His mind was made np to make use of all these 
souvenirs of liis : his book should be a complete 
monograph of the life of the people. It was 
decided that it should describe, amongst other 
things, a typical workman’s wedding and a work- 
man’s funeral. It should put on the stage all the 
varieties of workmen — ^the industrious workman, 
the lazy drunkard, the honest man, and the low 
scoundrel who lives on women’s shame. 

He had brought with him to Saint-Aubin a large 
collection of notes, having visited, before his de- 
parture from Paris, a smithy, the workshop of a 
gold-chain maker — romanticism probably prompting 
him in this last choice — and a laundry. He had 
carefully studied up Delvau’s Slang Dictionary, his 
original intention being to write the book almost 
entirely in the ar^ot used by the faubourg people. 
It was, indeed, in Delvau’s ‘ Dictiomiaire de la 
Langue Yerte ’ that he found the title of his book 
‘ L’Assommoir,’ that wonderfully expressive term for 
the crushing, killing effect of the cheap drinking- 
shop. Hotliing, however, was further from his in- 
tentions than to write a book against intemperance. 
Zola has never written books with a purpose. If 
the title of the book was ‘ L’Assommoir,’ it was 
because the drinking-shop is the place where, as 
a matter of necessity, workmen meet together, and 
it thus constituted the natural stage for a story in 
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•wliich. various types of ■workmen were to be de- 
scribed. But what was still wanting during the 
first days of his stay at Saint-Aubin, and from the 
lack of which he was unable to set to work, was 
the plot of the story. 

‘ Wliat I want,’ he said one afternoon, as he was 
sitting with a friend on the beach at Saint-Aubin, 
‘ is something very simple.’ 

Facing him was the sea, sparkling under the sun. 
The sky above was a deep blue, and as no clouds 
thickened the atmosphere, the line of horizon was as 
sharply and clearly defined as though drawn with a 
compass. 

Pointing to this line suddenly, he said: ‘What 
I want to find is something like that— something, I 
am certain, quite simple — a well-drawn line, quite 
straight. The effect would be grandiose, no doubt.’ 

Then he added, that he should probably content 
himself with the simple story of the life of a woman 
of the people, who, after having had two children 
by a lover, marries, later on, another man, and at first 
behaves well towards her husband, workiag bravely, 
and succeeding in setting up in business as a 
washerwoman. Then the husband would become 
a drunkard, and she, in consequence, would gradu- 
ally go down hill to disorder and -wretchedness. 
But there was stiU something wanting, and it was 
only when he had hit upon the idea of bringing the 
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lover — ^Lantier — ^back into the family, that he could 
cry out, as he did one afternoon on the Leach at 
Saint- Aubin, ‘ Eureka ! ’ and that he could say that 
the ‘ Assommoir ’ was akeady done. 

The plot having been decided upon, Zola drew 
up the plan of the book with the same care and pre- 
cision that had always characterised his preliminary 
labour on his novels. And here may be the place 
to quote what he himself said to Signor Edmondo 
de Amicis, who visited him in Paris some time after 
the publication of ‘ L’ Assommoir,’ as to his way of 
writing a novel. 

‘This is how I do it,’ he said. ‘Indeed, as a 
matter of fact, I can hardly be said to “ do it ” — 
rather, it does itself. I can’t invent facts, lacking 
absolutely that faculty of imagination. If I sit down 
to my table to think out the plot of a story, I remain 
sitting for three days together with my head in my 
hand, racking my brains, and findhig nothing. As 
a consequence, I have had to give up troubling 
myself about the subject of my stories. I begin to 
work on my novel without knowing what events 
will be described in the course of it, nor what 
characters wiU take part in the action, nor what the 
end and the beginning will be. I know only ray 
principal character — my Eougon or my Macquart,. 
male or female, always an old acquaintance. I 
occupy myself with him alone, I reflect on hia 
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chai-acter, I tliink of the family in which he was 
bora, on his first impressions, and on the class in 
which I have decided to place his life. That is my 
most important occupation — to study the people 
with whom my principal character will have to do, 
the places which he will have to inhabit, the air 
which he will have to breathe, his profession, his 
habits, down to the most trivial occupations with 
which he will fill up his spare moments. 

‘ After spending two or three months in this study, 
I am master of this particular kind of life, I see it, 
I feel it, I live in it in imagination, and I am certain 
of being able to give my novel the special colour 
and perfume of tliat class of people. Besides, by 
living some time as I have done amongst this class 
of people, I have made the acquaintance of indi- 
viduals belonging to it, I have heard real facts 
related, I know what occui's there as a general rule, 
I have learned the language which they usually talk, 
I have in my head a quantity of types, of scenes, of 
fragments of dialogue, of episodes, of occurrences, 
which form a confused story made up of a thousand 
unconnected fragments. Then there remains to be 
done what for me is the most difficult task of all, to 
attach to a single thread, as best I am able, aU these 
reminiscences and scattered impressions. It is almost 
always a lengthy task. But I set to work upon it 
phlegmatically, and instead of using my imagination 
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I use my reasoning faculties. I argue to myself, I 
write my monologues word for word, just as they 
occur to me, so that, read by another, they would 
appear strange. So-and-so does this or that. Wliat 
would be the natural result of such-and-such an act ? 
Would such an act affect my personage ? Certainly, 
It is therefore logical tlrat this other person should 
react in such-and-such a manner. Then some 
other character may intervene there, such a one, for 
instance, whose acquaintance I made at such a place 
on such an evening. I research the immediate con- 
sequences of even the smallest event, that which 
would logically be its natural result, the character 
and the position of my personages being taken into 
consideration ; I work as does a commissary of police 
who desires to discover the authors of some mysterious 
crime from some very slight clue. Often, however, 
very great difficulties stand in my way. Sometimes 
there are only two more threads to be knotted 
together, the most simple of consequences to be 
deduced, and I cannot manage to do it. I tire my- 
self out and worry myself uselessly. Then I give up 
thinking about it, because I know that I am wasting 
my time. Two, three, or four days go by. One fine 
morning, in the end, whilst I am at breakfast and am 
thinking of something quite different, suddenly my 
two threads knot themselves together, the deduction 
is found, and aU my difficulties are overcome. Then 
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.a flood of light is poured over the whole of my novel. 
I see it all, and all is finished. I become once more 
■sure of myself. I know that I shall succeed, and 
there remains for me nothing more but what I con- 
sider the most agreeable part of my work. And I 
set to work upon it quietly, methodically, with my 
watch in my hand. I write a httle every day, three 
pages of print, not a line more, and I only work in 
the morning. I write almost without having to make 
any corrections, because for months I have been 
thinking it all over, and as soon as I have written 
them I put the pages aside and do not see them again 
until they are in print. I can calculate infallibly the 
date when my book will be finished.’ 

This statement was made by Zola to M. de 
Amicis more than ten years ago. A comparison of 
it with a similar statement made to the writer of this 
book, which will be found in another chapter, will 
establish the fact that Zola’s method has differed but 
little since the day of his first great success. The 
only change that he made in his habits after his 
position had brilliantly changed for the better, was 
to give up his afternoon work, which had consisted 
in journalistic work, and which had only been done 
for the sake of the income that it produced. Zola has 
always been a prudent man, and even when he was 
already making' a very good income out of his books, 
even for some time after the publication and astound- 
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ing success of the ‘ Assoramoir,’ he continued, tasks 
which were little better than hackwork, but which 
assured him a certain fixed revenue. At the same 
time Zola has always expressed himself a keen admirer 
of journalism and of the work of the journalist. 

‘ I consider that journalism,’ he has said, ‘ unless 
as a political instrument, can only be a transitory 
stage for the man of letters, his apprenticeship as it 
were. I apeak from experience, I who have done 
every kind of journalistic work, from a vulgar police 
case report up to a political leader. The immense 
advantage of journalism is the great power that it 
bestows upon the writer. The whole social question 
can be formulated by the veriest journalistic tyro in 
the simplest fait-divers. Besides, can the literary 
education, the habit of writing which is obtained by 
journalism, be held of no account P Doubtless one 
must have strong loins; this steam-machine labour 
must kill the feeble, but the strong cannot but profit 
by it. And, to speak plainly, it is the strong only 
who interest me. I have no pity whatever for the 
fate of those who are vanquished, when their weak- 
ness is the cause of their defeat. Character is 
wanted in life, and without energy one can attain 
nothing. Journalism, moreover, provides the man of 
letters of to-day with Ins daily bread, and thus en- 
sures his independence. I should like to say all that 
I think on this subject. I shall certainly do so some 
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day, because a vital question is there. The miters 
of the last centiuy were lackeys because they earned 
no money, and it is to this battle of the contemporary 
writer, which all of us have engaged in, against the 
necessities of life, that we owe balzac. 

‘ I have worked much as a journahst, though I 
have frequented newspaper offices but little. When 
I was still poor, when my books did not sell, I did 
journalistic work in order to earn money. I do it to- 
day to defend my ideas and to proclaim my princi- 
ples. I have worked in succession on “ La Situation,” 
on the “ Petit Journal,” on the Lyons “ Salut Public,” 
on the “Avenir National,” on the “Cloche,” for 
which I acted as parliamentary reporter, on the 
“ Oorsaire,” which was suppressed, owing to a spite- 
ful article of mine entitled “The Morrow of the 
Crisis,” on the “ Tribune,” &c. I was struck by a 
peculiarity in the “ Tribune ” staff, which was that 
everybody connected with the paper was a candidate 
for a seat in Parliament. Only the office-boy and 
myself were not. In 1866 I was attached to the 
“ Figaro,” my salary being 240^. a year, but I was 
paid besides for my articles, and certain other work. 
So that, during the year 1867, counting my novel 
and my articles on the Salon, I realised from the 
“Figaro” at least 4001 I remember that year as- 
one of the happiest of my life. I cannot think of it 
without feeling touched. For the first time my work 
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enabled me to go and see the fields and the woods, 
the green fields and the blossoming trees, the beauti- 
ful nature of which I am so fond. In 1870, at the 
time of tlie siege, I was at Marseilles. Madame Zola’s 
health had forced me to go South. There again it 
was journalism that saved me. I knew a good fellow 
called Leoi)old Aimault, who at that time was director 
of the “ Messager de Provence.” It was in his paper 
that one of my youthful productions, the “ Mysteres 
de Marseille,” had been published. Arnault asked 
me to write in the “ Messager de Provence.” The 
offer was not a tempting one. I told him so very 
clearly, and proposed to him to found a new paper. 
He accepted, and we brought out the “ Marseillaise 
— the Marseilles “ Mfirseillaise ” — ^V’-hich survived 
until I left for Bordeaux. The “Marseillaise” was 
an Opposition paper of advairced opinions. Our 
politics were at least of the Gambetta shade, of the 
Gambetta of the day. Tire “ Marseillaise ” printed 
from fifteen to twenty thousand copies and sold them. 
During ray stay at Marseilles I entered into relations 
with the “ Semaphore.” I was correspondent of this 
paper in Paris until 1877. The “ Assommoir ” was 
selling well, and had been selling for over seven, 
months, and still by measure of precaution I con- 
tinued sending my daily letter. All that for a few 
hundred francs a moiith.’ 

It was Tourgiuineff who procured him his position 
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on tlie ‘ Message!- de I’Europe,’ a review published 
in Eussian at St. Petersburg, and to which he con- 
tributed a series of articles on literary subjects which, 
translated into Eussian, made a great stir. It was in 
1875, just after the suppression of the ‘Oorsaire,’ 
owing to an article of liis, had made him feared as a 
contributor by the French papers, that the Eussian 
novelist, with whom Zola had been long on very 
friendly terms, said to liun : ‘ Since people won’t hear 
of you in France, let me find you a monthly letter to 
do for a Eussian publication,’ Zola accepted, and 
for five years sent a letter each month to the ‘ Mes- 
sager.’ Many of his letters were lengthy critical 
literary studies, but sometimes he sent a story or a 
general article or chronigue. The article which 
attracted most attention was the one entitled ‘Les 
Eomanciers Contemporains,’ writte!! in aU good faith 
and without the least presentiment of the storm that 
it would bring down on Ms head. His salary as 
correspondent of the ‘ Messager ’ was 800 francs a 
month, and the various articles contributed to it 
during his five years’ coimection with tMs review, 
were afterwards republished in book form under the 
titles of ‘Le Eoman Experimental,’ containing the 
article which was so entitled, the ‘ Lettre k, la Jeu- 
nesse,’ ‘ Le Naturalisme au Thodtre,’ * L’ Argent dans 
la Litterature,’ and ‘ La Ecpublique et la Litterature.’ 
(2) ‘Les Eomanciers Haturalistes,' containing five 
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literary portraits — ^Balzac, Stendhal, Gustave Flau- 
bert, Edmond et Jules de Goncourt, and Alphonse 
Daudet, together with the famous article on con- 
temporary novelists which had caused such a scan- 
dal. (3) ‘ Documents Littdraires,’ which contained 
the further literary portraits of Chateaubriand, Victor 
Hugo, Musset, Theophile Gautier, Les Poetes Con- 
temporains, George Sand, Dumas fils, Sainte-Beuve, 
and two essays, entitled ‘ Le Critique Contemporaine ’ 
and ‘ De la Moralite dans la Litterature.’ 

The short stories contributed to the ‘ Messager ’ 
would form two other volumes. 

He contributed also as dramatic critic to a paper 
called ‘ Le Bien Public,’ his salary being 240^. a year. 
His two volumes, ‘ Le Haturalisme an Tlltiiltre ’ and 
‘Nos Auteurs Dramatiques,’ contain the articles 
which he wrote in the ‘Bien Public’ and in the 
‘ Voltaire.’ 

Speaking about his collaboration on the ‘Bien 
Public,’ Zola said : ‘ The principal object I had in 
view was the 6,000 francs a year which my dramatic 
fmilleton there brought in. Later on, when my cir- 
cumstances improved, when I felt I was becoming a 
power, the money question became only a secondary 
consideration, and I used my feuiUeton as a tribune. 

‘ So you see,’ he added, ‘journalism is at once a 
means and an end. It is moreover a terrible weapon. 
How many litterateurs, including the most estimable, 
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would be glad to be able to make use of it, and to 
derive therefrom certain subsidies ! Nevertheless, it 
is generally accepted that journalism is a treadmill. 
Do not the Parisian journalists proclaim the fact from 
the housetops, thus bringing discredit on their pro- 
fession. To cite only one example : at the time that I 
was writing ‘Nana’ I happened to be at a lady’s 
house, where I had dined in company with certain 
journalists, including Sarcey and Chapron. After 
dinner Chapron began to talk about journalism, or 
rather to speak against it. His remarks were a series 
of explosions of abuse against the profession. “ What 
a dirty trade ! ” “ Fancy calling journalism a 

career ! ” “ It is a shame and a disgrace,” and so on, 
and so on. At last he irritated me so, that I could 
not help exclaiming, “But, my dear sir, why do 
you then work as a journalist ? There are so many 
other honourable and honoured professions. Who 
prevents you from leaving the Press if you find it so 
detestable ? ” And that is why, be it said en passant, 
that Chapron to-day attacks me so ferociously in 
his paper, the “ Evenement.” ’ 

In the course of the same conversation Zola 
spoke about criticism in Prance. He denied its 
existence. ‘ I might add,’ he said, ‘ that there never 
has been any real criticism in Prance. All our 
critics have friendships to preserve, certain interests 
to consider. And, besides, a critic’s miUer is a break- 
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neck job. If you. speak frankly, in a few clays j’-oii 
have nothing but enemies. So I consider that old 
men having too many social relations should never’ 
act as critics, but that criticism should be wi’itten by 
the young, who are not embarrassed with too many 
connections. It would temper them, fortify them. 
It would be for them, in some sort, a literary baptism 
of fire. And what I say to you there, I have already 
said to one of the young men that I am thinking of 
— a young man of great value, Paul Bourget, who, I 
am sorry to see, is entering the Eichepin clan.’ 

It was at this time that Zola had had some idea 
of founding a journal of his own in which to defend 
and to propagate his ideas, A capitalist had offered 
him the necessary capital and the paper very nearly 
came into existence. But he found that his novels 
took up his time too completely to allow him to 
assume other tasks, and the scheme was dropped, 
though he sometimes reverts to it. His idea was to 
found a paper on the lines of the old ‘ Pigaro,’ and 
at the same time to deal, as occasion presented itself, 
with political questions. He would treat men and 
events very loftily. He would speak frankly without 
any personal consideration whatsoever. He believed 
that such a paper would succeed, and that in any 
case it would be a curious document for the future. 

Whilst working as a journalist, Zola never for a 
single day, even when earning a good income by his 
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contributions, lost sight of the real object he had in 
view — indeed, the only object of his hfe. Consider- 
ing that the morning was the time when the best 
work could be done (and be it noted here that as 
long as he worked from imagination it was at nights 
that he wrote, and that when he began to work from 
documentation, observation, and with logic he aban- 
doned night-work), he invariably devoted his best 
and first energies to his novels, attending to his 
journalistic duties in the afternoons. Now that his 
books produce so splendid an income he has almost 
entirely abandoned journahsm, though now and 
again an article signed by him appears in the papers 
— usually in the ‘ Figaro * — which he styles ‘ his 
paper,’ His opinions on passing events are usually 
communicated to the public by means of interviews. 
Zola is the most interviewed of any public man in 
France, readily responding to any request for such 
a conversation. He declares that he attaches no 
importance whatever to the reports published of his 
expressions of opinion so obtained, and declines all 
responsibility in connection with them. Doubtless 
his readiness to allow himself to be interviewed is to 
a great extent due to a desire to oblige his confreres, 
whilst at the same time the commercial value of 
constant publicity is by no means lost sight of. Zola 
is a keen business man, and fuHy appreciates the 
advantage of having his name constantly before the 
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public. lu a conversatiou wliicb I liad with him 
only a few clays ago he expressed himself very 
vigorously on his practice of considering the polity 
of his acts and of looking first to the commercial 
advantage that they might confer. He asked me to 
allow him to speak with ‘ brutal egotism.’ It is a 
trait of character worth noting. It may also be 
noted that, in his relations towards the journalists 
who come to interview him, if he is obliging and 
polite, he always holds lihnself on a strict personal 
reserve, treating the matter from beginning to end 
as a purely business matter. A man might interview 
Emile Zola fifty times and yet be no nearer to his 
friendship than he was before he first met him. This 
coldness and reserve have been complained about, 
and only recently an article appeared in a Parisian 
paper in which it was commented upon. Amongst 
other statements was made the one that Zola never 
* offers anything ’ — ^presumably in the way of refresh- 
ment — to his interviewing visitors. This is the case, 
and I believe that Zola himself has said that it is a 
principle of his not to do so, not from temperance 
motives, certainly, but because he does not wish a 
purely business matter to be transformed into a 
friendly intercourse. Besides, were he to entertain 
aU the men who caU upon him on one pretext or 
another, the cellars at Medan acid at the rue de 
Bruxelles would very soon be depleted. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE ‘ASSOMMOIR’ 

The drawer containing Zola’s preparatory work on 
the ‘ Assommoir ’ is one of great interest. De Amicis 
relates that during his visit to Zola he was shown the 
‘ Assommoir ’ dosnier, and writes : — 

‘ On the first pages there was a sketch of the 
various characters, with notes on their personal 
appearance, on their temperament, and on their 
character. I found there the plans of the characters 
of Gervaise, of Coupeau, of Mother Coupeau, of the 
Lorilleuxes, of the Boches, of Goujet, of Madame 
Lerat — all were there. One would have thought 
them notes of a police register, written laconically, 
hut in plain language, and interspersed with brief 
reasonings like, “ Born thus, and educated thus, he 
would act thus.” In one place I read the remark, 
“ And how could a scoundrel like this act otherwise ? ” 
I remember, amongst others, a sketch of Lantier, 
which was a list of adjectives forming an ascending 
scale of abuse, " coarse, sensual, brutal, egotist, 
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filtliy-raiiiclecl.” Here and there one could read tlie 
remark, “ Make use of So-aud-so,” referring to some 
person with whom the author was acquainted. It 
was aU written with order in a large and clear hand. 
Next I was shown sketches of the various scenes — 
sketches done with the pen with the careful exact- 
ness of an engineer’s designs. There was a quantity 
of them ; the whole “ Assoinmoir ” was sketched out 
- — ^the streets of the quarter in which the action of the 
story takes place, which with the street-corners and 
the sites of the various shops marked out the zigzags 
of Gervaise to avoid her creditors, Nana’s Sunday 
truanting excursions, the peregrinations of the band 
of drinkers from hastringii^ to basfniigue and from 
housingot to bouisingot, the hospital and the butcher’s 
shop between which Gervaise walked to and fro on the 
night when starvation had driven her into the street. 
Marescot’s big tenement house was sketched out in 
detail — all the top story, the landings, the windows, the 
cave of the undertaker’s man, the hole in which Father 
Bru lived, aU those gloomy passages where one felt the 
“ breath of starvation, the walls which resounded like 
empty stomachs, the doors through which ever came 
the sound of blows and the whining of starving 
children.” There was also a plan of Gervaise’s shop, 
room for room, with the places of the beds and tables 
marked out, with corrections here and there. It could 
be seen that Zola had amused himself over it for many 
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hoiirs, forgetting perhaps all abont his novel, and 
j)lunged in his fiction as in a personal souvenir. On 
■other sheets there were notes of a difierent character. 
I noticed two in particular, “ twenty pages of descrip- 
tion of such-and-such a scene,” “ twelve pages of 
■description of such a scene, to be divided into 
three parts.” This way of working as with a com- 
pass, even in works of imagination, is less rare than 
one might think. Zola is a great mechanician. One 
sees how his descriptions proceed symmetrically, in 
passages often separated by other matter, put there 
to enable the reader to take breath, and divided into 
almost equal parts, as that of the flowers in the park 
in the “ Faute de I’Abbe Mouret,” that of the storm in 
“ Hue Page d’ Amour ” that of the death of Coupeau in 
the “ Assommoir.” One would say that in order to 
be able to work quietly and without worry he must 
first of all trace out the precise limits of Iris task, know 
exactly where he can rest himself, and what length 
and what form his work will assume in the printer’s 
hands. When he has too much matter he cuts it down 
to adjust it to these limits, and when he has too little 
he tries to spin it out to the length decided upon. He 
has an unconquerable love for proportion, which may 
sometimes, it is true, engender prolixity, but which 
•often, by forcing the mind to dwell on the subject, 
renders the work more profound and more complete.’ 

The writing of ‘ L’Assommoir,’ prepared as has 
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been related, took Zola much longer than any of his 
previous works. It was only after he had written 
the first two chapters that the idea came to him to 
make use of slang — ^not the slang of thieves and their 
associates, but the popular language of the faubourgs. 
It will be remembered that in ‘ L’Assommoir,’ wher- 
ever the author speaks himself it is in the same 
language as his characters — an apparent laisser- 
aUer of style, but in reality an excellent and subtle 
artistic device. Alexis describes this as ‘ a new 
process of the modern novel, where the writer 
efiaces liimself as much as possible so as not to 
stand between the intensity of the drama and the 
immediate emotion of the reader.’ 

It was, according to Alexis, to the entire novelty 
of the form that was in a very large measure due 
the phenomenal and ahnost immediate success of 
this book. Personally I should rather attribute this 
success, which may be considered most completely 
merited, due as much to the intense pathos of the- 
simple drama which the story relates, to the keen 
analysis of human nature, and to the real humour 
that is displayed in ahnost every page of the book. 

And, apropos of Zola’s humour, I remember once 
asking him whether never, in writing ‘ L’Assommoir,’ 
or in re-reading it, a smile had come to his lipSy 
for authors, it is well known, are the first to enjoy and 
perhaps take keenest enjoyment in their own jokes. 
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Now ‘ L’Assommoir ’ is full of wit, not of tlie modern 
liumourism perhaps, but of that dr}’-, cynical, Byron- 
esque cr{l which is esjDecially grateful to the English 
reader. What, for instance, could be more mirth- 
provoking than the reflections of the Boches, for 
those who know the Parisian coiidevge ; or the mean- 
nesses of the LoriUeux, who hung a blanket before 
their door every time that they ate a rabbit stew, lest 
the smell of the dish should betray their com- 
parative affluence to their starving neighbours ? 
Zola answered that, no, he never felt funny and 
never laughed at what he wrote, feeling nervous 
and irritated all the while that he was at work, 
and that as to re-reading his books, it was a thing 
he never did, glad to forget them as soon as they 
had been disposed of. It was on the same occa- 
sion that he told me that every morning on sitting 
down to his table he felt as if the whole of his task 
were stiU before him ; that so far he had done nothing, 
that he was stiU a mere debutant. 

The ‘ Assommoir ’ first appeared in feuilleton form 
in a democratic journal entitled ‘ Le Bien Public,’ to 
which Zola had contributed previously certain re- 
markable articles of dramatic criticism. Zola had 
sold the serial rights of his new story to the editor of 
this paper for four hundred pounds. The editor 
seems to have hoped, in commissioning his dramatic 
critic to write a serial about the people, or rather in 
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offering to publisli for the sum mentioned tlie story 
about the people that he knew his dramatic critic to 
he writing, to publish a work which would please the 
people of the faubourgs and help to increase the 
circulation of his paper’, which appealed especially to 
the democratic classes. It was not long before the 
editor found out his mistake. Far from tickling the 
faubourg, the crude verities of the tale excited the 
fury of tire Eepublicans, who saw in them a direct 
insult to the people, to flatter whom was their mission 
and their bread-winning. Not only did the ‘ Assom- 
moir’ not increase the sale of the paper to any 
noticeable extent, but, on the contrary, many of the 
small number of subscribers were indignant and 
refused to continue their subscriptions if the ‘ people ’ 
was to be insulted m their paper. That was indeed 
the first reproach addressed to Zola about his new 
novel — namely, that it was a malicious and gross 
calumny of the people. Tire excellent subscribers to 
the ‘ Bien Public ’ declared that they could not stand 
by carelessly wliilst the ‘ workman ’ was being in- 
sulted. Hundreds of letters poured in daily into the 
office of the newspaper, many containing personal 
menaces against both editor and contributor, Zola 
stiH possesses and can show letters written to him by 
anonymous correspondents at the time, in which he is 
threatened that some night at some street corner 
‘his hash would be settled for hiTn.’ Tlie filthiest 
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insults were likewise sent by letter ; offensive parcels 
were delivered at his address. The editor found 
it at last necessary to suspend the publication 
of this serial, which threatened to ruin his paper, 
whilst at the same time he had the fairness and 
probity to pay Zola the whole of the sum agreed 
upon, though only half of the story had been 
published. 

Thereupon M. Catulle Mendfes, who, as a Par- 
nassian, was one of Zola’s bitterest enemies in the 
matter of literature and art, but who had recognised 
the value of the work thus jeopardised, called upon 
Zola and asked him to allow him to publish in the 
review that he was editing at that time, ‘La E6- 
publique des Lettres,’ the rest of the novel which the 
Eepublican ‘Bien Public’ was too timid to print. 
All that he could offer for this right was the sum of 
foi’ty pounds, which Zola accepted. It was an act 
of good business on Mendes’ part, for public 
curiosity had been excited and the ‘ E^publique des 
Lettres ’ was largely bought, read, written, and talked 
about. Long before the ‘ Assommoir ’ was published 
in book form it had been largely discussed in all 
literary and artistic circles in Paris. There were 
Assommoirites and Anti-Assommoirites, and every- 
thing tended to show that at last the ice of public 
indifference towards Zola’s literary work had been 
broken through. Alexis remembers Tony Eevillon, 
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a leading critic, saying to him, before the story 
appeared as a volume : ‘ Tell Zola to be quiet. 
His book will sell like hot cakes. “ L’Assommoir " 
will be an extraordinary success.’ 

Zola himself was by no means so confident. It is 
true that he was, as he is stiU, a man of a somewhat 
melancholy and morose temperament, and was pre- 
pared for the worst. StiU he thought that this book, 
on which so much labour had been spent, might 
possibl)'' exceed in point of success its predecessors 
in the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series, and used to say that 
his highest ambition would be realised if the book 
reached a tenth edition. It may be noted that the one 
hundred and twenty-seventh edition is now on sale. 
In 1880 it had aheady reached eighty-one editions. 

It may be of interest to re-read, in connection -with 
the history of Zola’s first great success, what he 
himself thought and wrote about this book : — 

‘ The “ Eougon-Macquart ” series,’ he wrote in his 
preface to the ‘ Assommoir,’ in 1877, ‘ wiU be com- 
posed of twenty novels. Since 1869 the plan has 
been decided upon, and is foUowed by me with an 
extreme rigour. Tlie “Assommoir” came in its 
place and at its hour. I wrote it, as I shall write the 
others, without budging for an instant from my 
straight line. My strength lies there. I have an 
object in view and I work towards it. When the 
“ Assommoir ” appeared in a newspaper it was 
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attacked with an unparalleled brutality. It was 
denounced, accused of every crime. Is it really 
necessary for me to explain here, in a few words, 
what were my intentions as a writer ? I wanted to 
depict the fatal decheance of a family of workpeople 
in the pestiferous surroundings of the faubourgs. 
After drunkenness and laziness comes a breaking-up 
of family ties, the filthiness of promiscuity, the 
gradual forgetting of aU honest feehngs, then, as 
denouement, shame and death. It is moral in action, 
simply. 

‘ “ L’Assommoir ” is, without any doubt, the 
most chaste of my books. Often have I been forced 
to touch sores far worse. The form alone has 
frightened people. One got angry with words. My 
crime is to have had the literary curiosity to collect 
and to cast in a very elaborate mould the language 
of the people. Ah, form, tliere is the great crime ! 
Dictionaries of this language, however, exist ; lettered 
men study and delight in its freshness, in the imprivu 
and the vigour of its similes. It is a treat for 
grammarians fond of research. No matter ; nobody 
even thought that it was my desire, to do a purely 
philological piece of work, which I believe to be of 
strong historical and social interest. For do I 
defend myself. My work wfil defend me. It is- 
a true book — tlie first novel about the people which, 
has the true scent of the people. And one must by 
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no means conclude that the whole of the people is 
had, for my characters aa-e not bad people. They 
are only ignorant and spoiled by the surroundings 
of hard necessity and heavy toil in which they live. 
It is necessary, however, to read my books to under- 
stand them, to see their em&mlile clearly before 
passing ready-made judgments, grotesque and odious, 
such as are current as to my person and my 
books. Oh, if people only knew how my friends 
are amused at the stupefying story about me with 
which the public is entertained ! If one knew to 
what a degree the drinker of blood, the ferocious 
novelist, is a worthy bourgeois, a man of study and 
of artistic tastes, living quietly and soberly in his 
little corner, and whose only ambition is to leave as 
great and as vital a work as possible I I deny iro 
story about me. I work, and I trust to time and to 
the good faith of the public to at last find me out 
under the heap of nonsense with which I have been 
covered.’ 

Zola’s description of himself as a man leading the 
life of a worthy how'geois is an absolutely true and 
correct one, and it is regrettable that the people who 
in England criticise this ‘ filthy-minded Frenchman ’ 
(I quote from a newspaper published in Dundee only 
a day or two ago), and who imply, as they believe, 
that because Zola has had to write about immo- 
rality that he must necessarily be immoral himself, 
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tave not first made themselves acquainted with the 
true circumstances. It would be difficult to find a 
more moral man in the whole of France than Emile 
Zola. As soon as ever he was able to afford it he 
married, and lived quietly with his wife and mother. 
Nobody ever heard the breath of a story about or 
against his conduct as a husband. In Paris that 
sort of thing is differently considered from what it 
is in England, which is only all the more to Zola’s 
credit, because his conduct is quite exceptional. 
Yet often, when friends, chaffing him, have asked 
him whether he has not in town some jpetife amiet he 
has always answered with the greatest seriousness, 
and not without surprise, ‘ Another woman ! But 
I am married. I live happily with my wife. Why 
should I run after anybody else?’ If Zola be 
filthy-minded, he is, at least, most certainly clean- 
lived — exceptionally clean-lived — a fact which gives 
him aU the more right to sit in judgment on the 
rotten immoralities of the present age. 

It is quite amusing to hear him talk of the 
women who write to him, many offering him tlieir 
hearts, -I remember one such conversation shortly 
after he had written ‘ Nana,’ which provoked a flood 
of letters from feminine admirers. It was down at 
M^dan, and we found Zola that afternoon in his 
favourite position, stretched out on the sofa in his 
workroom, with slippered feet, lookmg the picture 
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of a good Paterfamilias. There was a heap of letters 
hy his side, and, referring to them, ‘ Wliy can’t they 
leave me alone ? ’ he said. ‘ I am happy with my 
wife. What more do I want ? ’ It was on the same 
occasion that he expressed himself very strongly 
indeed on the people who affected to be disgusted 
with ‘ Nana,’ and said some words which cannot be 
reproduced, but wliich summed up the position very 
exactly. He was rather piqued, by the way, that 
day, and spoke as if at bay, but with firm confidence 
in himself. ‘What do I care about what these 
people say?’ he asked. ‘I am pretty snug here, 
am I not ? To-morrow I shall pay off the last five 
hundred due on my house, and it will be my entire 
property. One is pretty comfortable here, I think. 
I make money, and I am all right.’ The words ‘ Je 
m’en fiche,’ which are about equivalent to ‘ I don’t 
care a snap,’ frequently recurred during that conver- 
sation. It seemed that Zola was irritated at being 
flooded with letters which were aU more or less invi- 
tations to conjugal infidelity from a public which, 
whilst buying ‘Nana’ by the thousands of copies, 
professed to be horrified with its immorality, and 
publicly denounced its author as perforce a profli- 
gate. 
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‘ UNE PAGE D’AMOUB ’ — ‘ NANA ’ 

In -writing the ‘ Rougon-Macquart ’ series Zola has 
always endeavoured to vary his effects, to oppose to 
one volume of violent action and strong passion a 
quiet -work the -writing of which should in some 
degree repose him from the -violent effort of the pre- 
ceding volume, and produce, as a natural conse- 
quence, the same effect on his reader. 

Having finished ‘ L’Assommoir ’ with the gigantic 
success wliich has been recorded, and before setting 
to work on the continuation, in the history of ‘ Hana,’ 
of that work, he determined to -write a book much 
more sober in colour, which, coming between the 
two high-strung books, of which one was -written and 
the other was planned out, would vary his effect to 
the advantage of the series. It was with this in 
view that ‘ Hne Page d’Amotm ’ was -written — a work 
of minute analysis, the execution of a project long 
fondled, to study physiologically, as weU as psycho- 
logically, the various phases of a woman’s passion. 
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‘ To do tliat in a sober study, with only two or three 
characters, of pure analysis, would be superb,* was 
what he had often been heard to say, and what he now 
meant to acliieve, blending with the main purpose of 
the novel another idea which he had long caressed — 
namely, to make Paris seen from a height act as a 
mute witness of the inthnate drama that he proposed 
to describe, to show Paris varying with the spiritual 
phases of his characters. 

The architecture of this book is most curious. 
It wiU be remembered that it is divided into five 
exact parts of five chapters each, and that each fifth 
chapter is a fresh description of Paris. ‘ It has the 
symmetry of a chessboard,’ he would say about it. 

Little preparatory study was necessary for this 
work ; and, after filling his note-books with descrip- 
tions of Paris, taken at various times of the day from 
the Trocadero, in the neighbourhood of wMch the 
action of his book develops itself, and having visited, 
note-book in hand, a children’s ball, so as to be able 
to give the realistic description of such a fate which 
appears in the book, he was able to take himself 
away with his wife to a quiet little village called 
Estaque, on the coast of the Mediterranean, not far 
from Marseilles, and to begin the writing of his new 
novel. 

It was from Estaque that on July 16, 1877, he 
wrote the following letter to one of liis old friends — 
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a letter which, forms one of a series wliich I have 
been allowed to copy, and wliich, better than any- 
thing else, will show the true Zola, the Zola of 
behind the scenes. 

‘ . . . We are very comfortable here,’ he writes. 
‘Our arrangements are rather primitive, it is true, 
but the country is lovely, and I am left in peace, so 
that I am able to work very hard. I have begun 
a novel, which is to be called “ Une Page d’Amour.” 
It is the best thing that, so far, I have hit upon. 
The tone is very different from that of “L’Assommoir.” 
Por my part, I like it less, because it is rather grey. 
I am trying to compensate for tliis with delicacy of 
touch. Besides, as I want something to contrast in 
tone witli the preceding volume, I must accept this 
“ nymph’s thigh ” shade.’ 

It has often been said, and with the greatest in- 
justice, that Zola, being stimulated by the immense 
success of ‘ L’Assommoir,’ and seeing fortune within 
his reach, determined to give the public what they 
seemed to like, and that it was under these circum- 
stances that ‘ Nana ’ was written. The stupidity of 
this malicious libel will be apparent to all who re- 
member that ‘ Une Page d’Amour ’ was written after 
‘ L’Assoinmoir ’ and before ‘ Nana,’ and that ‘ Une 
Page d’Amour ’ may be described as anything rather 
than as a bid for the patronage of such part of the 
readers of ‘ L’Assommoir ’ as had been won over to , 
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Zola by the descriptions of the coarser aspects of 
modern life which found their place in that chef- 
d'ceiivi'e. As a matter of fact, Zola had from the 
veiy outset of the ‘ Eougon-Macquai’t ’ series deter- 
mined to devote one volume to a description of the 
modern l ^ryne . and of her influence on society 
during the period which he had undertaken to i)or- 
tray ; a subject all the more diflicult for him to treat 
that the high morality of his life — a morality which 
many of his Puritan critics might imitate with ad- 
vantage to themselves and to society — ^liad always 
kept him away from the class of society in which 
Phryne is q^ueen. The demi-monde was to him a 
closed book, and of vice he knew but what he had 
overheard when starving in the kdtels borgnes in 
which he had made his debuts in Paris. His know- 
ledge of the behind-the-scenes of the theatres, gained 
during his not very successful experiences as a 
dramatic author, came in very useful for certain 
parts of the book, in which much of the action takes 
place in the coulisses of a boulevard theatre. His 
notebooks on this side of modern life were fairly 
well fiUed, and it needed but a visit or two in com- 
pany of M. Ludovic Halevy to the Vaiietes Theatre, 
which was to be the theatre described in his book, 
to complete his information on this subject. As to 
the lives of the Phrynes of the Second Empire, Zola 
addressed himself to many of his friends. An old 
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viveur, wliose acquaintarice lie liad made at Flaubert’s 
house, spent a whole afternoon with him at the Cafe 
Anglais, where, after lunch, he unburdened himself 
to his attentive host of all the souvenirs of his festive 
days of tariffed gallantry. Notebook in hand, Zola 
cross-examines him at length, ferreting for details, 
acquiring all the shameful technique of the trade. 
Some days later he called at one of the princely 
abodes of a celebrated denii-mondaine who had been 
in high repute under the Second Empire, and visited 
her house from basement to attic, all to be repro- 
duced in detailed description in ‘ Nana.’ Then, again, 
he manages to get himself — he, most moral of men— - 
to the house of another celebrated demi-inondaine, 
and is present at a royal supper. Other friends 
supply him with souvenirs. The incident of the 
arrival at Nana’s party of a band of elegant young 
men who had not been invited was supphed by one 
who was accustomed to such suppers; that of the 
pastime of these gentlemen in watering the piano 
with the contents of the bottles on the supper-table 
was supplied by another friend. 

The outline of the story was ready in 1878, 
though it was not until the spring of 1879 that he 
began to write it, the meantime being spent in the 
way described. 

In a letter to the friend to whom I have alluded, 
dated from Medan, July 26, 1878, he says : — 


•tr O 
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‘ Thank you a thousand times for your notes. 
They are excellent, and I shall make use of them all. 
The dinner especially is stupefying. I would like to 
have a hundred pages of such notes ; I should then 
be able to write a very strong book. If you or your 
friends can find anything else, send me more. I am 
hungering for things seen. 

‘I have the plan of “Nana,” and I am very 
pleased with it. I spent three days in making up 
the names of the character, and some of them are 
very good indeed. I must tell you that I have sixty 
characters. I shall not be able to set to work on 
the ibauche, presumably, for at least another fort- 
night, so many details are there to be put in order. 
I have seen Maupassant, who brought me my boat 
“ Nana.” And that is all ; not another human face.’ 

In June 1879, ‘ Nana ’ now being under way, he 
writes : — 

‘ To-morrow, Sunday, I shall try to go to Flau- 
bert’s after the Grand Prix race, which I am forced 
to visit — a task laid on me for “ Nana.” ’ 

It will be remembered that one of the great 
scenes in the book is at the Grand Prix. 

Zola spent several months, devoting one fortnight 
to his novel, and the other to his dramatic criticisms 
for the ‘ Voltaire,’ and to Ms article for Eussia, over 
which he used to spend a week. In the fortnight 
devoted to ‘Nana’ he produced a chapter, thus 
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\vriting a chapter of about forty to fifty-five pages 
each mouth. By the end of September about seven 
■chapters, or half the book, had been written. He 
was now approached, by the editor of the ‘ Voltaire,’ 
with which he was already connected, who asked him 
to give him his novel for publication as a feiiilleton. 
Although only half of it was written, Zola accepted, 
soon to regret his decision. The editor flooded Paris 
with advertisements of the forthcoming serial. The 
walls were covered with coloured posters ; hundreds of 
sandwich-men paraded the streets ; everywhere, even 
■on the pipe-lights in the tobacconists’ shops, could 
be read in huge letters the behest, ‘ Bead “ Haka.” ’ 
The discussions provoked, the interest awakened, 
could not but disturb the calm of the author ; the 
fever of the world could not but to some degree com- 
municate itself to him, and after the first instalment 
had appeared in the ‘ Voltaire ’ — that is to say, on 
October 15, 1879 — the quiet retreat of M^dan was in- 
vaded with the noise of the outer world. Letters of 
approval and of blame poured in on Mm ; the re- 
porters flocked in in shoals; and the desirable calm in 
which he had worked in the old days of his obscurity 
seemed to Mm, now that success had definitely come, 
what might never come again, and for that reason 
all the more to be regretted. 

The following letters, written by Zola whilst 
^ Nana ’ , was being produced, will .show with what 
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anxious search after truth, with what minute care of 
detail, he worked : — 

M4dan, November 8, 1879. 

‘ . I never expected to get much information 
from the carriage-builders. I have often had to re- 
turn empty handed. You can have no idea how 
difficult it is to get particulars about even the sim- 
plest things. 

‘ Should you learn anything please send it to me. 

I want particularly to know about H ’s tandem, 

for I have used it, and what you say makes me think 
that I have described it WTongly. Wliat is the exact, 
correct name of the kind of carriage that he described 
to us, if it isn’t a tandem ? Your notes on Mabille 
will suffice. I sha’n’t make more than a page of that 
scene. My life is being worried out of me in study- 
ing the rascahy races. 

‘Another thing. Could you, without too much 
trouble, find out if there are in the Grand H6tel, 
quite at the top, on the upper stories, rooms which 
look out on the boulevard, and, in case there are, 
what these rooms are like ? There is no hurry about 
it ; it is for my last chapter.’ 

Nana dies in a room on an upper story of the 
Grand H6tel, as readers of the novel wiU remember. 

M^dan, December 18, 1879. 

‘ . . . Splendid weather for working, absolute 
silence, a retreat at the world’s end. “ ” i". 
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getting on ; I am in the middle of the last chapter but 
one. The snow excites me. You can have no idea 
of the horror of the landscape, with the white plain 
and the frozen river. ... If the thaw does not come 
soon, I shall find myself here without the notes 
necessary for my last chapter. I must know whether 
there are rooms on the upper stories of the Grand 
H6tel wliich look out on the boulevard, rooms which 
are not too highly priced, no matter what sort of 
rooms ; but I should like to know what they cost, 
how they are built, as close a description of them as 
possible. I also must know what is seen, a general 
effect, from the windows of these rooms, and what one 
hears coming up from the street below. There’s a 
heavy task for you. See if you can’t get into the 
Grand H6tel on some pretext or other. You might 
possibly teU the truth. In any case, let me know if 
3 ’-ou think that you will be able to send me tliese 
notes, which I shall need in about ten days. Be- 
tween then and now I may possibly come to Paris, 
and then we can talk about it ; but you must act as if 
I were walled up here and couldn’t get out. Laffitte 
[the director of the ‘ Voltaire ’] has been worrying 
me. He took advantage of a moment when I was 
very nervous to make me agree to the suppression 
of certain passages, by frightening me as to the con- 
sequences. Nothing else. I am working like a 


negro. 
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‘ . 01i„ by tlie way, I forgot. I shall want an 
exact, scientific, and very detailed description of the 
death-mask of a woman who died of common small- 
pox. Thanks in advance.’ 

When one remembers what was said and written 
about Zola, especially in England, after the publica- 
tion of ‘hfana,’ it is interesting to read this letter, 
which shows him working in solitude down at 
Medan, with no other preoccupation than to be able 
to tell the strictest truth in the book that he is 
writing. 

M4dnn, Docembor 16, 1870. 

‘ . . . Your plans are excellent. Only try to get 
the information I have asked for without having to 
give yourself so much trouble. With regard to the 
death-mask, if you cannot procure a photograph of 
a woman who died under tlie conditions indicated, 
just send me a very precise and very technical 
description of the appearance, and I will work it out. 
I repeat that I sha’n’t need it for from eight to ten 
days. If the thaw continues I shall go to Paris, but 
let us act in the meanwhile as though we were not 
to meet. 

‘ . . . “ Fana ” disgusts me m the “ Voltaire,” and 
I would give a good deal to see its publication in 
that journal ended. The last chapters are coming 
out very well. No matter ; I have not the least idea 
what this book may be worth. Never have I been 
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so worried, never have I so anxiously desired to 
judge of the whole effect [I'effet d'ensemhle] of one 
of my books. You will have to tell me very frankly 
what you think of it.’ 

There seems to have been some difficulty in pro- 
curing the scientific particulars necessary for the 
descrij)tion of poor Gervaise’s daughter on her death- 
bed. On the 18th of the same month Zola writes 
again : — 

‘ . . . I have received your book on small-pox. 
Evidently that will be enough for my purpose. I 
will invent the death-mask by a comparison of the 
various documents. I am very much tempted to 
make it black small-pox, which, in point of horror, 
is the most original. Only I will confess that if you 
could manage to see a corpse of a person who died 
of this disease without takmg too much trouble — 
say, this is a nice little job ! — ^j'-ou would oblige me 
greatly. In that way I should not have to invent 
anj'thing — 1 should have a real death-mask. Be sure 
to dwell at length on the state of the eyes, of the 
nose, and of the mouth, to give me a precise and 
geographical chart, in which I should only take, of 
course, what I need. There is less hurry about that 
than about the Grand H&tel. And remember that I 
■don’t want you to take too much trouble about the 
matter. If the worst comes to the worst I can 
manage with what I have. 
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‘ Once more tlianks. There is no news. I am 
finishing Chapter XII., which is giving me trouble. 
In eight days I hope to have the pleasure of shaking 
hands with you, for my head is like to burst with its 
idee fixe and with the heat of my stove. I should 
like to move about a bit before setting to work upon 
my last chapter.’ 

Another letter, dated Mddan, December 25, 

1879 

‘ . . .lam finishing the chapter of which I read 
you the beginning — a terrible ending’ (Zola here 
alludes to Chapter XIII.) ‘ which frightens me myself. 
I do not see how this horror of massacre and of 
efiondrement can ever be surpassed.’ 

The horror of preceding passages seems to have 
shocked Paris, for Laffitte, the director of the ‘ Vol- 
taire,’ in which the story was then being published, 
had repeatedly to ask Zola to tone down his de- 
scriptions. About this Zola writes, on January 1, 

1880 

‘ . . . I had to go to Paris to spend a few hours. 
All kinds of petty bothers called me thither, amongst 
others a new panic on Laffitte’s part. He has been 
talking with Gambetta, and Gambetta finds “ hTana ” 
too strong. You can imagine the state he was in. 
I don’t think that my book is seriously menaced, but 
I nevertheless agreed to cut out certain passages just 
to have peace, and to show that I am willing to be 
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reasonable, and liow little I care about this form 
of publication in fmilletmi. So that, starting from 
the chapter about the races, you only read my 
novel in a cut-up and Bowdlerised state. I am sorry, 
for there is fine passion in one of the chapters — 
Chapter XIH. I begin upon the fourteenth and 
last to-morrow, so that there are still from eight tO' 
ten days of work before me. 

‘I am writing you in great haste. What I 
chiefly wanted to tell you is that I shall not need 
your notes on Nana’s death-mask before the 4th or 
the 5 th of January, and that, in any case, what I 
have would suffice me.’ 

‘ Nana ’ was finished on January 7, 1880. It is 
in the following terms that Zola announces this 
news to his friend : — 

‘ As you take interest in “ Nana,” and as 
you supplied me with such good particulars towards 
the writing of it, let me teU you a great piece of 
news — finished “ Nana ” this morning. 

‘ Wliat a sigh of relief I Never has a piece of 
work so upset me. Now let the novel be worth 
what it may be worth, it has ceased to esdst for 
me. 

‘ Never mind troubling any further about the 
death-mask of a victim of the small-pox. I have 
done what I wanted to do, and I am so satisfied 
with it that I wouldn’t change it even to be in 
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accordauce with precise documents. I write to you 
in the joy of deliverance, and my last chapter 
appears to me to be the most weird and the most 
successful thing that I have written.’ 

‘Nana’ was published as a volume as originally 
written — that is to say, without the cuttings that 
Laffitte’s prudence and Gambetta’s advice had im- 
posed — on "Pebruary 16. It was a gigantic success. 
The first edition, which was entirely taken up by 
the trade, many orders having been on file more 
than a year previously, consisted of 55,000 copies, 
and on the very day of publication Mr. Charpentier 
was obliged to send an order down to the printing 
office that an additional 10,000 copies should be 
printed as soon as possible. To-day the 166th edi- 
tion of 1,000 copies is on sale in Paris. Many people 
blame Zola for writing this book. The reader of 
this notice wiU have learnt how and under what 
circumstances it was written, and will admit that, if 
blame there be, it is not to Zola that it should be 
applied. The subject attracted him as a splendid 
opportunity for saying what had to be said on the 
vice and foUy of the period about which he had to 
write. It is possible that the bdok may have at- 
tracted the public for other reasons, but how is that 
the fault of Zola — the moral, truth-seeking, and con- 
sciention*' writer? 



CHAPTER Xin 


‘ LES SOIKfiES DB MEDAJI ’ — ^ZOLA AT HOME 

It was in the spring of this year, 1880, that the 
famous collection of stories known as ‘ Les Soirees 
de Medan’ was published; famous because it con- 
tained that unsurpassed masterpiece of our dear 
and great De Maupassant, ‘ Boule de Suif.’ 

It has been stated that this book was published 
in order to show the world what kind of work the 
various members of the naturalistic school could 
produce. This is not the case. Amongst the people 
who used to visit Zola at MMan were a number of 
young writers who had written stories, and the idea 
once came to one of them that a volume of short 
stories, one from the pen of each of the intimes, 
.would be a pleasant memorial of their friendship. 
Accordingly, Guy de Maupassant, Henry Ceard, 
Huysmans, Hennique, and Paul Alexis each gave a 
stroy, which, with one of Zola’s nouveUeSyWas enough 
to make up a volume of the size of the, Charpentier 
edition. 
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None of tlie stories with the exception of De 
Maupassant’s cJief-d^ceuvre were very remarkable, 
Zola being otherwise engaged, and the rest of the 
•contributors, though they have all since distinguished 
themselves, being still quite young men. 

Poor De Maupassant played a practical joke on 
the critics in connection with the publication of this 
book, which was destined to raise him at once to the 
level of the first Prench litteraimrs — a position he 
afterwards so brilliantly maintained. He contributed, 
a propos of the ‘ Soirees de Modan,’ a long article to 
the ‘ Gaulois,’ in which he gave a most faJiciful de- 
scription of the circumstances under which the book 
had been written. Tlie article, however interesting 
and amusing, especially in view of De Maupassant’s 
recent deplorable end, is too long for publication 
here, but the gist of it will be gathered from a 
perusal of the following paragi’aph from Albert 
Wolft’s ‘ Courrier de Paris ’ — a kind of Paris letter — 
contributed to the ‘Pigairo’ of April' 19, 1880 : — 

‘ The bourgeois of Medan has sometimes good 
sense, not always. Here he has been taking under 
the protection of liis name a series of short stories, 
of no importance whatever, which the young people 
about lum have entitled “ Les Soirees de Medan.” A 
pretentious title, which seems to imply that the 
pretty village between Poissy and Triel is as widely 
known as the capitals of Europe. For the benefit of 
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my country and foreign readers I must say a word 
about Medan. Zola has built a country house there, 
where during eight months in the year he lives, sur- 
rounded by his flatterers, spending the other four 
months of the year in Paris in the society of the 
same young people, who caU him “ dear master ” in 
the expectation of hailing him as the Great Citizen 
of Medan. These young people really believe that 
the mere presence of Zola at Mddan will henceforth 
place this village amongst the historical places in 
Prance, and that Zola’s house should be visited with 
the same interest as the Palace of Versailles or the 
Castle of Blois. It may be even that they are solicit- 
ing the Minister to arrange that the administration 
of the Beaux-Arts should issue tickets of admission 
to tourists to visit Zola’s cottage, just as it is done 
for the Gobelins, the Oluny Museum, and the Sevres 
manufactory. 

‘ The naivete of these young people equals their 
pi’etentiousness. One of them, Maupassant, in the 
“ Gaulois ” has publicly confessed how this volume 
of short stories came into existence. The story is 
curious. Behold them one summer evening under the 
trees. One has just taken a swim in the river, 
another has been walking about the country with 
light ideas in his head. Just think of that. They 
are all lying on their backs, contemplating the 
stars wliieh shine up there. Merim^e’s name is 
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meutionecl. “ C’est uii imbecile,” remarks one of the 
little naturalists. Another yawns and says that the 
country bores him. That is what they think and 
that is how they write. And it is this little group 
of young prigs who in a most insolent preface throw 
down the glove to the critics. But old bbds are 
not to be caught with chaff. Their idea was : Let 
us get ourselves “ slated,” that will help to sell the 
book. I trust that my confreres who have grown 
grey in harness will not let themselves be taken in 
by such a schoolboy’s trick. “ Les Soirees de Medan ” 
are not worth a line of criticism. With the ex- 
ception of Zola’s story, with which the book opens, 
the stories are of the last mediocrity.’ 

Poor Wolff, no doubt he often regretted writing 
those last lines. Still, as a specimen of what some 
criticism is worth, the passage is worth retaining. 
It is now generally allowed that Maupassant’s tale, 
published in that volume, namely, ‘ Boule de Suif,’ 
far from being of the ‘ last mediocrity,’ is one of the 
finest short stories that has ever been written, and, as 
has been remarked, it was this story that made the 
author’s reputation at a single stroke. 

In the same ‘ Courrier de Paris ’ in the ‘ Figaro ’ 
Wolff chronicles the death and funeral of Duranty, 
who, it will be remembered, was one of Zola’s friends 
whilst he was a clerk at Hachette’s, and who had such 
an influence on him as a writer. He appears to have 
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been an unsuccessful man, and to have remained 
in obscurity whilst Zola emerged into light. Wolfi 
says of him that he was, with Courbet and Champ- 
fleury, one of the inventors of realistic art — which 
since has been transformed into naturalism — and 
adds, that he quite understands that Zola, whom 
Duranty appointed his testamentary executor, should 
have refused to pronounce a speech over his friend’s 
grave for fear of incurring the reproach of desiring 
to advertise himself by the compai-ison which people 
would not have been able to help themselves from in- 
stituting between his success and Duranty’s failure. 
It appears that for some time previously there had 
been a Zola party and a Duranty party, and that the 
two men had in some sort been put up in rivalry to 
each other. Well, poor Duranty is now totally for- 
gotten. 

Zola’s Paris address was at that time 23 rue de 
Boulogne, au troidhne. A. writer of the period gives 
us a description of the home of the now successful 
novelist : — 

‘ After waiting some minutes in a vestibule five feet 
square,’ he writes, ‘ I was ushered by a vaht-de- 
chambre into the cahimt de travail of the author of 
“ Les Eougon-Macquart.” It is a large room, into 
which the light penetrates with difficulty. The 
windows, which are very large, are reduced on the 
inside to very small dimensions by the application of 
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Tjroad Bonue-Gr^ce window hangings of blue plush, 
on which flower-embroideries cut out from airtique 
Italian chasubles are sewn. Curtains of white lace 
and double curtains of red crepon da Chine contribute 
to increase the darkness of the room, and to render 
it severe and almost lugubrious of aspect, However, 
when the porlw-es which sejiarate this room from the 
adjoining bedroom are drawn back, this impression 
of sadness is dissipated. Through the windows 
beyond, on which the sun shines, can be seen a mass 
of verdure, the foliage of the lime and plane trees. 

‘ The caMnet de travail is furnished with furniture 
of every epoch, every style, and, every country. 
The work-table, of Dutch origin, dates from Louis 
2III. the huge writing-chair of solid rosewood, 
which fronts it, dates from the epoch of Louis XIV., 
and was bought in Portugal. I noticed, moreover, 
two small bookcases of the Louis XVI. period, con- 
taining Zola’s favourite works; a little Louis XV. 
table, a delicious Lords XT. corner table, a piano, 
a garniture de clieminee of great artistic value, and 
two magnificent Persian vases containing l)unches of 
lilac, no doubt from the garden of Medan. Above 
one of the doors, as a kind of scallop, was an Italian 
altar-hanging embroidered with Venetian beads, 
which dates from the seventeenth ceirtury. There 
are numerous pictures on the walls, for the most part 
of small originality, and without much value. All 
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bel'ii'g to the impressionist scliool. The most re- 
markable are the portrait of Zola painted by Manet, 
and some landscapes painted by Monet, Cezanne, and 
Pissaft'O. 

‘ Very few books. 

‘Nothing need be said about the dining-room, 
except that it contains an immense aviary. 

‘ But the bedroom is very curious. The walls 
are hung with antique tapestries from the Chfiteau 
d’Amboise. The windows are of stained glass of 
dilFerent epochs, from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
(■entury. Some of them are very beautiful. In the 
window to the right there is to be admired a Sainte- 
Barbe and a Eebecca at the Fountain, two magnificent 
works of art of the seventeenth century. Between 
the two windows is a huge coffer of carved iron. A 
Louis Xni. bed, tall and massive, is ornamented witli 
hangings made from chasubles in Genoese velvet. 
To the left of the fireplace is a vontador, to the right 
an antique Breton cupboard. The mantel-piece, which 
is covered with a magnificent piece of tapestry, is orna- 
mented with some siiperb antique majolica potteries. 
One feels at once that one is in the presence of 
a nran who loves his chessoi, and who simply pre- 
fers, after the fashion of the Eiiglish, the pleasure 
of work and the incomparable comforts of home to 
the fugitive and shallow pleasures of society. There 
are in M. Zola’s workroom, to be sure, a quantity 
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of trifles and knickkuacks the use of ■vvhioli the 
visitor has some difficulty in understanding. But it 
is fair to add that there is uo disorder in their 
arrangement, tliat everything seems to be in its place, 
aird that nothing has been sacrificed to caprice. It 
is evident that M. Zola is a man of order and 
of method. The writing-table is at one end of the 
room. M. Zola I found sitting in the Portuguese 
fautmil of which I have spoken, over the back of 
which a thick fur had been thrown. lie wears a 
short jacket in black stuff, which, it must be said, by 
no means reminds one of Balzac’s monkish gown — 
Balzac, his master, or rather his model. 

‘M. Zola’s personal appearance is known to 
everybody. His photographs are very like him. 
Somebody once said that he has the head of a thinker 
and the body of an atldete. This is quite true. 
There is in his face a vague expression of sincere 
bitterness or of deep contempt, which would be more 
appreciable if the thick but uusensuous lips had 
not something of that brutal raiUcrie which charac- 
terises certain Italian types. 

‘Well built, broad, full-chested, with a framework 
of strong bones, his black hair and beard, thick and 
cut short, give him a look of virility and of asceti- 
cism which denotes great strength of will and indi- 
cates suflSciently clearly his love of solitude, his delight 
in thought, and the broadest sense of observation.’ 
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Already at this time Zola had his whole plan for 
the conclusion of the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series 
worked out. Nine novels had been published ; there 
remained accordingly eleven more to he written. 
But at that time he was only certain as to the esact 
nature of seven of the eleven novels. 

In a letter written by Zola shortly after the 
publication of ‘ Nana,’ the following plan of literary 
■campaign was drawn up. He announced his inten- 
tion of writing : — 

1st. A novel in which Pauline Quenu would 
figure. 

2nd. A study of railway life with Etienne Lantier 
as hero. 

3rd. A study of an art-life with Claude Lantier. 

4th. A study of life in the big shops with Octave 
Mouret. 

5th. A volume with Jean Macquart as hero. ‘This 
will be a study of life amongst the peasants. It will 
be my favourite book. I shall spend six months in 
the country, studying my subject in all its aspects. 
It will be neither in Beauce, which is monotonous, 
nor in Brittany, which is sad, nor in Sologne, which is 
duU, but in the Auge valley.* 

6th. Another volume with Jean Macquart. ‘ This 
will be a study of military life. My original inten- 
tion was to write a novel about the war with Austria, 
but I have since decided upon Sedan. Sedan closes 
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tlie period in which, my characters move ; besides, I 
do not laiow Ital 3 ^ 

7th. ‘I shall take up the people again. In the 
“ Assommoir ” I have written, of the life of the people. 
In this new book I shall study their connection with 
politics. I shall frecpent workmen’s jJolitical meet- 
ings and depict them ; in one word, I shall show the 
workman in his r(\k as a social hictor. There will be 
a stxidy of newspaper life, and perhaps one also of 
the magistracj'-, in this book.’ 

8th. A criminal story with one of Lantier’s sons. 

9th. A final novel with the Doctor Pascal Pougou. 
‘ It has not been noticed that I have preserved, as 
episodic characters, Aristide Saccard’s daughter, and 
the old great-grandmother.’ 

10th. Zola concludes by saying that he is not 
certain what will be the subject of the other two- 
novels. He would like them to be entertaining 
works, the writing of which would relieve his task, 
and in which he proposed to make a new departure 
in style and treatment. It wall be seen upon a com- 
parison of this list of pi'oposed novels with the list of 
books written by Zola after it was dravm up — ^that is- 
to say, after the publication of ‘ Hana ’ — that his inten- 
tions were only carried out in x’espect of seven iiovols. 
These are : — 

1st. ‘ La Joie de Vitree,’ with Pauline Q,uenu. 

2nd. ‘La B6te Humaine,’ with Etieime Lantier.. 
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iu wliicli, no cloiiljt, lie amalgamated liis idea of a 
criminal story with one of Lantier’s sons. 

3rd. ‘ L’CEuvre,’ with Claude Lantier. 

4th. ‘Au Bouheur des Dames,’ with Octave 
Mouret. 

6 th. ‘ La Terre,’ with Jean Macquart. 

Gth. ‘ La D6hi1,cle,’ with Jean Macquart. 

7th. ‘ Le Docteur Pascal.’ 

The criminal story was never written, nor the 
second novel about the people, and in their places 
and in those of the two books of which the subjects 
were not decided, and of which Zola wrote that they 
were to be woi’ks of entertainment, four masterpieces 
were given — ^namely, ‘ Germinal,’ ‘ Pot-Bouille,’ ‘ Le 
Eeve,’ and ‘ L’ Argent ; ’ the Jh’st of these, hi which 
to some extent he incorporated his idea of the 
political aspect of popular Hfe, is considered, together 
Avith ‘ L’Assommoir,’ by a large majority of Zola’s 
readers as the finest of the series. There are others, 
it is true, who prefer ‘ Le Eeve ’ to any of the other 
books ; whilst it may be noted that perhaps of all the 
volumes that he has written Zola likes the last of 
these four, ‘ L’ Argent,’ the best. The order in which 
the books were written, as may be seen by another 
glance at the printed list of his books, difiered from 
that indicated above, and was as follows : — ‘ Pot- 
Bouille,’ ‘Au Bonheur des Dames,’ ‘La Joie de 
Vivre,’ ‘Germinal,’ ‘L’CEuvi'e,’ ‘La Terre,’ ‘LeEeve,’ 
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‘La Bete Humaine/ ‘L’ Argent,’ ‘La Debacle,’ and 
‘ Le Docteur Pascal,’ as to the position of which, as 
the finale and conclusion of the whole series, Zola had 
never had any doubt. 

At first Zola tried to carry out his plan in the 
order indicated. Faithful to his system, he desired, 
by way of contrast to ‘ Nana,’ with its high lights and 
violent colour, to give a sober picture of pain and 
self-sacrifice, with Pauline Quenu as heroine. It was 
to be a very simple story, with only two or three 
characters. He was not, however, able to satisfy 
himself as to its consti-uction, and after various 
attempts put it away, to take it up again some years 
later, when he wrote ‘ La Joie de Vivre.’ And one 
reason which largely contributed to his reluctance to 
continue this book was that the sadness of its subject 
reminded him too bitterly of a great sadness which 
had recently come into his life — namely, of the sudden 
death of his dearly beloved mother, who expired at 
Medan on October 17, 1880. If the letters which 
Zola wrote on that occasion to his frieaids could be 
printed, tliere is not a man, even amongst his severest 
critics, who would not revise his judgment. Wlieu 
the definite ‘Life and Letters of Emile Zola’ com- 
mences to be written, these epistles will do more 
perhaps to consecrate him a great man than anything 
that he has written. The tender piety, the lofty 
sorrow, and the heartfulness that are breathed in 
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€very line of these nohle testimonials to the beautiful 
■character of his clear mother make these letters the 
noblest and most beautiful pieces of French prose 
that can be read. After reading them one is filled 
with astonishment that against this good and tender 
son, this quiet, devoted, home-loving man, the accusa- 
tions of wilful corruption of morals, of literary pro- 
fligacy, can ever have been brought. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

‘ 1>0T-U0UILLE ’ — ‘AU JJONHEUE DES DAMES ’ 


It was wHlst he was unsuccessfully attempting to 
work mrt the story that was afterwards written and 
published as ‘ La Joie de Vivi-e ’ that a phrase of his 
in an article which he contributed to the ‘ Eigaro ’ 
on the subject of conjugal infidelity in the middle 
classes or hounjeoisie, and which in this phrase he 
attributed to the milieu, and education, or rather 
want of education — just as the milieu in which the 
people move and the education of the children of 
the people are, to a large extent, responsible for the 
number of unfortunate women on the streets — sug- 
gested to him a novel which, describing the life of the 
Parisian middle classes, just as he had described the 
life of the lower classes in ‘ L’Assommoir,’ would be 
a contrast and a pendant to that book. This idea 
pleased him so much that he immediately laid aside 
his work on ‘ Pauline Quenu,’ which was progressing 
slowly under the difficulties described, and set to 
work to study his new subject. In ‘ L’Assommoir ’ 
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lie had taken for his study a house in the miserable 
rue de la Goutte d’Or, a hive of Nethiniin, the very 
walls of which exuded the sweat of vice and misery. 
His task was now to examine with as much care 
some Hue house in a new quarter, to describe it as 
though its walls were made of glass, so that his 
readers might see into this abode of middle-class 
luxury and watch every action of its tenants, to tear 
off the mask of middle-class hypocrisy, and to show 
that vice is as ugly in velvets and under sancti- 
monious exteriors as it is in rags and in the kennels- 
of the poor. The title was soon hit upon — ‘ Pot- 
Bouille ’ — ^which was meant to imply that the book 
was a study of pot-au-fm existence, the jiot-au-feii, or 
soup-cauldron, having been from time immemorial 
the emblem of French middle-class home life. It 
was to be to the boast of the Parisian huunjeoisie that 
‘ we represent honour, morality, and family life ’ an 
answer to the effect that this was a lie, that the 
bourgeois was the negation of all these virtues, and 
that the soup-cauldxon, or p^ot-houille, of which, as- 
the emblem of their respectability, they were so 
proud, was a cauldron in which all that is rotten in 
modern family life and aU that is lax in modem, 
social morality are eternally simmering. 

For the subject of his story he consulted his- 
friends and consulted his own souvenirs, which, 
seeing that his life had been mainly passed in the 
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middle-class society that he proposed to flagellate, 
afforded him abundant material. His next step was 
to pay frequent visits to the rue de Choiseul, whei-e 
the house that was to be the scene of the action of 
his story was to be placed. He afterwards visited 
the church of St. Eoch and took copious notes. His 
materials having been got together, he packed up 
his trunk and betook himself back to Medan to 
work. 

He was not, however, to be allowed to start 
upon his novel as quickly as he had hoped. On 
May G of that year (1881) he writes to his friend : — 
*I don’t know what is the matter with me. I 
can’t get to work on my novel. Since I have got 
back here and settled down again I have been 
flooded with stupid occupations.’ 

Some time later — the card on which this message 
is written is without date — he wrote : — 

‘ . I have set to work on the plan of my 
novel, and things are going very well. I believe 
that I shall write an amusing and a terrible book.’ 

The plan of this book was all the more carefully 
prepared because Zola had determined to use a new 
literary formula in writing ‘ Pot-Bouille.’ It was to 
be the definite renouncement of romantic traditions ; 
the descriptions were to be of the shortest, not more 
than five lines to each ; the novel was to resemble a 
stage piece, each chapter corresponding, as it were, 
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to the act of a play. The plot was to iuterweave 
five or six stories, a large number of characters were 
to be inti’oduced, the incidents were to be varied 
and multiple. The whole book was mapped out into 
eighteen chapters. 

For this work, as for all the others, as many 
exact facts, as much true scientific information as 
possible, were collected. His constant anxiety to be 
true is again shown in the letters which he wrote 
during the period of gestation of this book. 

‘ Thyebaut and Huysmans,’ he writes from Medan 
under date of May 12, ‘ have sent me some excellent 
information. Don’t hurry about the stockbroker’s 
clerk nor about that famous treatise on female hys- 
teria. I shall not need these details before my third 
or fourth chapter. All is ready, but I shall not 
begin writing before the middle of next week.’ 

Again, on May 27, 1881 : — 

‘ . . . I forgot to tell you that my architect is to 
be a diocesan arcliitect. How much are these men 
paid, what have they to do, and what are their 
relations with the clergy ? I am really taking too 
great advantage of your friendship. What is the 
salary and what is the work of a cvnsdUer a la Cour 
de Pans (a judge) ? What is the exact kind of busi- 
ness which a commission-dealer engages in, and what 
may be his average profits? Has he to have an 
office, and so on ? And, finally, what are about the 
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wao’es of a small clerk in the Public Education Office, 
and how do these increase ? Have clerks in the 
Government Office to 2 ^ass an examination, and are 
there any supernumerary clerks, &c. ? ’ 

How far this takes us from the ‘ pen, paper, ink, 
and table ’ which an English novelist described as 
the sole requisites for the plying of the novelist’s trade ! 

On June 3 Zola wrote again : — 

‘ . Thank you for your information about the 
commission agents : it is very clear, and -will amjply 
suffice for iny purpose. Here are two new requests. 
I have an old Government clerk retired on pension. 
I want his pension to be about eighty pounds a 
year. Can you tell me what he •would have done at 
his office, and in what Government office — I should 
prefer the Home Office — and at what age he would 
take his pension, supposing him to have entered the 
Civil Service at the age of twenty ? If to be entitled 
to a pension of eighty pounds a year he must have 
held too high a position, tell me about the clerkships 
which would entitle a man to a pension of from 
twelve to fifteen hundred francs a year. 

‘My second question is as to the work of a 
stockbroker’s clerk — an active clerk, who has been 
put into the stockbroker’s office in order to leai’u the 
business, with a view to the purchase of a share in 
it. A thousand thanks in advance. I have finished 
my plan, and I am very weU satisfied witli it.’ 
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On June 16 : — 

‘ . I went on Tuesday to tlie Cliurcli of St. 

l?och, and took some excellent notes. But I had no 
time to study with care the two houses in the rue 
St. Eoch which are numbered 22 and 24, and from 
which access is gained into the church. They 
evidently belong to the church, and must, I suppose, 
be tenanted by the cure aird by the priests. But I 
should like to be sure about it. I smell out here 
a very interesting corner. Did you not tell me that 
somebody could give you some information on the 
subject ? Do try to get me particulars about these 
two houses, either by getting into them, or by getting 
people who live there to talk. You would render me 
a fine service. I began my work this morning. 
There is at least a year’s work before me.’ 

Eight days later : — 

‘ . . . Huysmans sent me yesterday pai’ticulars 
about St. Eoch. My notes aio now complete. 

‘ We expect to leave towards the end of July. 
Till then I shall try to finish at least two chapters of 
my novel. I progress with my usual slowness, three 
pages a da 3 % and only five days’ work in each week, 
without counting unavoidable interruptions. It is 
the continuity of efibrt which makes big monu- 
ments.’ 

The last sentence is the axiom of Zola’s literary 
life. It is, in other words, a paraphrase of that 
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excellent doctrine whicli all children learn, and -wliich 
is embodied in the verse beginning — 

' Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand.’ 

Zola left Medan towards the end of July, as^ 
announced in his letter. On August 8, 1881, he 
writes from Grandcamp in Calvados, on the Normandy 
coast : — 

‘ We have been here a fortnight now, and I 
write to give you my news. The house is very un- 
comfortable, but it is queerly perched on the very 
edge of the sea, and I can work here all the same in 
spite of the noise from the bathing machines hard by. 
It is a long time since I was in such good working 
health.’ 

Another letter 

' Grandcamp, August 24, '81. 

‘ . . . I continue to work in a good state of 
mental equilibrium. My novel is certainly only a 
task requiring precision and clearness. No h'avum, 
not the least lyrical treat. It does not give me any 
warm satisfactions, but it amuses me like a piece of 
mechanism with a thousand wheels, of which it is my 
duty to regulate the movement with the most minute 
care. I ask myself this question : Is it good policy, 
when one feels that one has passion in one, to check 
it, or even to bridle it? If one of my books is 
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destined to become immortal, it will, I am sure, be the 
most passionate one. Well, -well ! — one must change 
one’s tune, and try one’s hand at all things. 

‘ AU this is mere self-examination, for, I repeat, I 
am very well satisfied with “ Pot-Bouille,” which I call 
my “ Sentimental Education.” ’ 

The novelist returned to Mddan in the autumn. 
On October 1 he writes from his country house ; — 
‘...lam setting to work again in hard earnest. 
I have finished my “Benedictions des Poignards,” and 
I think I have done aU that was to be done with it, 
and in three pages. It is, after all, only the ground- 
work of a picture, by necessity effaced in tone. 
Thank you for your excellent notes. 

‘We are arranging to pass the winter in quiet and 
in work. My life is becoming very simple. It seems 
to me that I see very clearly now. AU I ask for is 
this — ^good brain-health, to write a very clear and 
sober book. Altogether, I am satisfied.’ 

Zola’s new literary departure in ‘ Pot-BouiUe ’ did 
not please the critics, nor, indeed, many of the author’s 
admirers. He alludes to their reproaches in a letter 
which he wrote to his friend on Pebruary 8 of the 
foUowing year, stiU from Medan : — 

‘ ... I am stupefied at the cavilling about certain 
sentences in ‘ Pot-BouiUe.’ It is in point of style the 
clearest and most condensed of my novels. I shall 
finish it in five or six days. I have put the drag 

o 
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on myself for fear of running away. I want to finish 
flatlJ^’ 

In point of commercial success this novel stands 
eighth on the list of the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series. 
The eighty-second edition was lately on sale in Paris. 

The readers of ‘ Pot-BouiUe ’ wiU rememiDer that 
aUusion is made in this book to a shop entitled, ‘ Au 
Bonheur des Dames.’ This shop was in Zola’s mind 
the embryo of the gigantic Parisian warehouses, 
such as the Louvre and the Bon Marchd — colossal 
commercial organisations which have their equals 
in the retail trade only in some of the American 
cities. It was natural enough that such a feature of 
modern Parisian life — this little world within a world, 
with its inhabitants, their lives, their ethics, and their 
morals, and above aU the complete modernity of a 
system which threatens to revolutionise the whole 
commercial world, and wliich in some sort contains 
the germ of that co-operation and its benefits to 
society which certain Socialist writers have preached 
as a solution of the social question — should tempt a 
writer whose ambition it was and is to paint modern 
life in aU its aspects, and who, describing himself as 
a progressist, has always shown the keenest interest 
in the developments thereof. 

The title of the new book having been found — ^no 
small matter in Zola’s estimation — ^he again set to 
work to get his materials. This was done in his 
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usual Tray, by paying repeated visits to llie Louvre 
and Bon Marclie, spending wliole days in exploring 
all tlie gigantic ramifications of these monster ware- 
houses, interviewing the salesmen and saleswomen 
on their pay, on their food, on their relations with 
their employers, on the way they slept, and talked, 
and amused themselves ; following parties of ciilioots 
— such being the generic name given in Paris to the 
emiiloycs of retail shops — ^in their pleasure parties on 
Sundays to the country and on the river, investi- 
gating their amourettes, annotating their special slang 
words ; interrogating small shopkeepers in the 
vicinity of the big warehouses, to hear the expres- 
sion of their grievances against these all-devouring 
monsters ; drawing pen-pictures of such shops ; visit- 
ing the proprietors of the aforesaid warehouses and 
finding out what capital was employed and what 
Avere the average returns; interrogating the manu- 
facturers of the various classes of goods of which 
these Avarehouses make a speciality, with particular 
attention to Lyons silk, a chapter having to be based 
on a heroic conflict between the ‘ Bonheur des Dames ’ 
and a small neighbouring shop over the sale of a 
particular quality of silk; studying up in medical 
books the question of kleptomania, a problem with 
which all the big stores in Paris have to deal ; chat- 
ting with ladies who frequent these shops as to the 
displays Avhich please them most, and the articles 
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•vs'Mcli most easily prompt tliem to unloosen llie 
strings of the purse ; passing -whole hours noting the 
various details of the make-up of the show windo-ws — 
that bait thrown out to catch the passer-by — and 
only returning to the quiet and seclusion of Medan 
when every particular had been noted down and all 
the material was ready. 

Work, and work only, was Zola’s preoccupation. 
After his return to Medan, in 1S82, his friends were 
left for some time without any news of him. ‘ What 
has become of Zola? ’ was a question that one heard 
repeatedly. To a friend who wrote to ask him this 
question he answered, on June 10 of that year 
(1882):— 

. WTiat has become of me? Nothing, my 
good friend. I am in my hole, and I am working. 
The first chapter of “ Le Bonheur ” is finished, and I 
am in the midst of the second — another book -v^^hich 
is a pure tmr de force, and which will finish by dis- 
gusting people with the complicated state of our 
literature. Generally speaking, though, I am satisfied. 
No news, as you may guess. There is no news here. 
What I did last year I am doing this year, and shall, 
it is quite certain, do next year. Your letter is the 
first human voice that I have heard for over a 
month. This solitude is excellent, for I have noticed 
that it produces a most lucid state of mind in me. 

I shall not go to Paris again until I have finished 
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my second cliapter ; that is to say, not before the 
25tli of this month.’ 

During the summer of this year M. Zola’s friends 
had cause for some anxiety. Suddenly taken ill, he 
was considered in danger. It was said that he had 
overworked himself, and that intense nervous pros- 
tration, which might lead to serious complications, 
was the result. However, by the end of October of 
that year he was up and at work again, as he writes 
in a letter under that date : — 

‘ ... I am a little better agaiir. I have been 
able to get back to work. All the same, I don’t feel 
at all solid. I fancy that something very serious 
brushed past me, but which spared me this time, for 
I feel quite bovleverse, as after a very serious ilhiess. 
Tire truth is that I am abominably fatigued. What 
a heavy thing is the pen ! I ought to be able to live 
like an idiot for two or three years, so as to get back 
my strength. I am terrified, such a coward have 
I become, at the prospect of having to finish my 
novel.’ 

Work, however, has always been in Zola’s opinion 
the panacea for aU evils, physical as well as mental. 
Quite recently, in speaking before the Paris Students’ 
Association, he formulated his creed on this sub- 
ject : — 

‘How many mornings have I sat down to my 
work-table with my head in confusion, my mouth 
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bitter, tortured by some great mental or plij^sical 
anguish ! And on each occasion, in spite of the re- 
luctance that was prompted by my sufferings, my 
work, after the first minutes of pain and revolt, 
brought me relief and comfort. I have invariably 
risen up from my daily task with a feeling of relief, 
my heart sore, perhaps, but nevertheless coxrscious 
that I was still erect, with strength enough to con- 
tinue living until the morrow.’ 

His panacea seems on this occasion also to have 
stood him in good stead. On October 25 we heard 
him complaining of his health and longing for rest,, 
yet at the same time announcing his firm intention 
to continue work. On November 15 following he 
writes : ‘ . . .1 have got back to work with sufficient 
courage, and my intellectual health is good.’ 

‘ Au Bonheur des Dames ’ was finished on Janu- 
ary 27 of the following year. This is how Zola 
announces it to his friend : — 

Medan, January SO, 1888. 

‘ 1 finished my novel on Thursday, and I am 
in the joy of this great relief. And now to work on 
the next.’ 

The exact words in the letter are, in Drench, ‘ A 
un autre,’ the word ‘ roman’ being understood. Was- 
ever man more justly entitled to preach what Mr. 
Stead has called the ‘gospel of work’ than Emile 
Zola? The book which nearly cost him his life is 
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finished ; he cannot repress a cry of exultation at 
being freed from the task it laid upon him ; and in 
the samejbreath he welcomes the task of the book 
that, according to his self-imposed command, was to 
follow. A big monument had to be erected, and the 
continuity of efibrt could not be interrupted even for 
a single hour. 
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CHAPTER XV 

‘ L\ JOIE DM VIVEE ’ — ‘ GEEJIINAL ’ — ‘ mSDAN ’ 

Aftee the publication of ‘ Au Bonheur des Dames/ 
Zola returned to his bold idea of an analysis of 
human suffering, personified m the person of Pauline 
Quenu, the heroic girl who sacrifices her fortune 
and her love to the interests of a family of egotists. 
For this work of analysis little documentation was 
requisite. The plan had aheacly been drawn up, 
and after some revision and correction could be 
used as the framework of the story. StiU, particu- 
lars had to be collected, and on April 29, 1883, Zola 
writes to his friend from Medan : — 

‘ . . . We are back here again. I began writing 
my novel on Wednesday. I try to disassociate iny 
inclinations from big effects. I should like my novel 
to be simple and easy. And, by the way, tiy and let 
me know what are the books that a medical student 
uses in his first and second years. I forgot to get 
this particular, and I shall need it.’ 

The summer of this year was spent at a little 
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seaside place called Benodet, in I’inistcre, wliicli 
Zola describes in tbe following words : ‘ It is a superb 
country, wild to the point of troubling one. We are 
within a quarter of an hour’s walk from a beach a 
league in length — sand, and nothing but sand ; not 
a stone anywhere. And the sea is formidable. Add 
to this that our isolation is absolute. We have to go 
and fetch our provisions in a boat, just as if we were 
living on an island. You know that I can woi’k any- 
where ; well, here the air is so different from what I 
am accustomed to, that my sentences don’t seem 
steady on their legs.’ 

Zola was not, however, the man to allow himself 
to be interfered with in his work by an 3 'thmg, and 
on August 6 following we find him writing again, 
from Benodet, that they have all accustomed them- 
selves very well to this land of savages, and that he 
has got to be able to work as though he were at 
home. 

‘ La Joie de Vivre ’ was finished in the winter 
of 1883. It was, after the works which preceded 
‘ L’Assommoir,’ the least successful, from a com- 
mercial point of view, of Zola’s novels. The forty- 
eighth edition was lately on the Paris bookstalls. One 
has difficulty in understanding why there has been 
such a great difference in the sales of the vaiious 
volumes of the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series. This 
difference at least makes 'one fact patent — ^and that 
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is, that a very great number of Zola’s readers are not 
in the least interested in the series as a whole, for 
otherwise how can one explain that while 127,000 
readers have purchased copies of ‘ L’Assommoir,’ 
only 20,000 have purchased copies of ‘ La Fortune 
des Eougon,’ which opens the sei’ies and in some sort 
leads up to ‘ L’Assommoir ’ ? How the sales have 
varied will be seen by the following statement, the 
last issued by the publisher of the series : — 

‘ La Fortune des Eougon,’ 26th edition ; ‘ La 
Curee,’ 36th edition ; ‘ Le Ventre de Paris,’ 33rd 
edition ; ‘ La Conquete de Plassans,’ 25 th edition ; 
‘La Faute de rAbb(i Moure t,’ 44th edition; ‘Son 
Excellence Eugene Eougon,’ 2Gth edition; ‘L’Assom- 
moir,’ 127th edition; ‘line Page d’ Amour,’ 80th 
edition; ‘Hana,’ IGGth edition; ‘ Pot-BouiUe,’ S2nd 
edition; ‘Au Bonheur des Dames,’ G2nd edition; 
‘ La Joie de Vivre,’ 48th edition ; ‘ G-erminal,’ 88th 
edition ; ‘ L’CEnvre,’ 65th edition ; ‘ La Terre,’ 100th 
edition; ‘ Le E^ve,’ 88th edition ; ‘ La Bote Humaine,’ 
88th edition ; ‘ L’ Argent,’ S3rd edition ; ‘ La DGbS.cle,’ 
180th edition. 

Perhaps of aU these figures the one that will 
most puzzle as to its significance the student of Zola 
is that of the sale of ‘ Germinal,’ the book on which 
he set to work on the day following the one on 
which he had written ‘ Finis ’ at the end of ‘ La Joie 
de Vivre.’ In point of documentation, of delineation 
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of character, of splendid writing, and of incidents 
of the greatest interest, ‘ Germinal,’ to the thinking 
of many, is Zola’s masterpiece. At the same time, 
there is more tha:i enough of reference to the matters 
which may have induced some of the 100,000 
purchasers of ‘ Ifana ’ to read that book. ‘ Ger- 
minal ’ cannot be described as a moral book, and it is 
in all other respects in Zola’s best style, and is also, 
from its subject — ^life in the French mines — one of 
the most interesting. Still, only half as many people 
have bought it as bought ‘ Nana.’ This is matter that 
suggests reflection. 

Amongst the 88,000 purchasers of ‘ Germinal ’ a. 
large number would be found, could the volumes be 
traced from the bookshop to the bookshelf, amongst 
the miners themselves. During a recent tour in the 
mournful mining districts of Belgium, there was not 
a coron, or mining village, that I visited where 
‘ Germinal ’ was unknown, and where at least one 
well-thumbed copy of this book could not be found. 
It was, indeed, in the Borinage, or coal district around 
Mons, the scene of the recent strike, revolt, and 
massacre, that Zola to a large extent studied up liis 
subject. ‘ Germinal ’ is, next to * La Debacle,’ the 
book which gave him the most trouble in the way of 
documentation. The best part of six months was 
spent by him in travelling about, note-book in 
hand, in the various mining districts of the North of 
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France and of Belgium, interviewing miners, explor- 
ing mines from pit-moutli to lowest depths, attend- 
ing political meetings amongst the miners, studying 
various types of Socialist lecturers, drinking horrible 
beer and more horrible brandy in the forlorn cabarets 
•of the corons, interrogating miners’ wives, wandering 
about the fields in the neighbourhood of these corons 
to watch the lads and lasses taking their poor 
pastimes after the day’s drudgery was over. 

In a village not far from Mons, which I visited 
some days after the fusillade of Mons, to be present 
at the funeral of one of the miners who had been 
shot, I fell into conversation with an old j^orion, or 
‘ gaffer,’ who told me that he had piloted M. Zola 
about the Borinage for some days. ‘ I never heard 
a man ask more questions,’ he said, ‘ unless it be an 
examining magistrate. He was curious, was that 
gentleman.’ 

In February of 1884 Zola writes from Valen- 
ciennes : ‘ ... At Valenciennes since Saturday 
amongst the strikers, who are remarkably calm. A 
splendid country as a scene for my book.’ 

On January 18 of the following year — that is, in 
1886, Zola writes from Medan to the same friend : 
^ No ; “ Germinal ” is not finished yet. I have five or 
•six more days of work before me. This deuce of a 
novel has cost me any amount of trouble. But I am 
very pleased, especially with the second part, and 
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that is the essential thing. You ought not to read 
it in the “ Gil Bias,” for serial pubhcatiou defoi’ms 
all.’ 

Zola has always begged his friends not to read hiS’ 
novels in course of publication in the newspapers ; and 
if he allows this publication at aU, it is because 
splendid oilers are made liim for the serial rights of 
his stories, and that experience of the roughest kind 
has taught him respect for money, though by nature 
more than indifferent to it. He does not consider the 
novel as it appears in serial form — that is to say, 
printed direct from his manuscript — as at all the book 
itself, seeing that he always spends a great part of his 
time and gives his best care in revising the proof- 
sheets which are sent him from the printing office for 
the publication of the story as a volume. In this 
matter he follows Balzac’s example also, who used to 
demand proof after proof, and so altered and revised 
that, having to bear the expense of these corrections 
himself, Iris income from his books, which should 
have been a good one, was reduced by more than 
half. Jules Verne is another writer who attaches the 
greatest importance to the correction of proofs, never 
satisfying himself with less than seven sets, the last of 
which, he has told me, is usually completely different 
from the original manuscript. Zola, without going 
as far as either Balzac or Jules Verne, is stiU most 
particular about his corrections, and only thinks that 
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his responsibility with regard to a book has finished 
when he has written and signed his ‘ Bon a tirer ’ on 
the last set. 

‘ Germinal ’ may, I think, be considered Zola’s 
masterpiece. It is free from that taint of romanti- 
cism which Zola himself has admitted tinges most 
of his work, and which, for instance, breaks out in 
‘ L’Assonunoir,’ in the parts referring to Bazouge, the 
undertaker’s man, and Gervaise’s relations with him, 
There is nothing of this sort in ‘ Germinal,’ which 
from first to last is a work of documentation and ob- 
servation of the keenest order. It is strange that its 
success, though enormous, should not at least have 
equalled that of ‘ L’Assommoir,’ ‘Nana,’ and ‘La 
Debricle.’ There is not a dull line in it, and the 
characters are aU exceptionally well drawn. 

I have in my possession a letter which Zola 
wrote some time after the appearance of the book 
in volume form apropos of a critique of the book 
written by his friend Henri Ceard. Giving, as it does, 
the author’s own views about this book, it is worthy 
of reproduction. He writes from Paris, under date of 
March, 1885 : — 

‘ My dear Friend , — 1 have read and re-read your 
article. Certain parts are of very profound analysis. 
But I fear that your great friendship for me has in- 
spired you with too much praise. In one word, and 
speaking plainly, do you really think so very well of 
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“ Germinal ” ? I ratlier doubt it. It seems that I can 
read that between the lines, and I should perhaps 
have preferred a more frank discussion of the book. 
You like me well enough to know that if my nerves 
cannot support contradiction at fii’st, my common 
sense as a worker without illusions accepts aU criti- 
cism, Thus, if I could argue with you, I should pick 
out two points in your article. The first is the 
abstraction of the personage, each figure being 
stiffened — ^liaving only one postm’e. Is that quite 
true about “ Germinal ” ? I do not think so. The 
truth is, that this novel is a great fresco. Each 
chapter, each compartment of the composition was 
perforce so packed together that everything is seen 
foreshortened. Thence a constant simplification of 
the characters. As in my other novels, the characters 
of secondary importance have had to be sketched in 
one line. That is my usual process, as well you know, 
do you not ? — a fact wliich can only surprise those 
good critics whose eyes have read me for the last 
twenty years without seeing me. 

‘ But look at the characters of primary import- 
ance ; each has his proper movement. A workman’s 
brain, that is Etienne’s, little by little filled with 
Socialist ideas ; a slow exasperation of suffering urging 
the woman Maheu away from antique resignation into 
present revolt ; a pitiful slope, down which Catherine 
rolls to the last degree of pain and suffering. 
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‘In this decorative piece of work I considered 
that these large movements would sufficiently clearly 
express my thought, standing out from the crowd. 
And a propos of this, allow me to add that I did not 
well understand your regret — the idea that I ought 
to have created individuals, instead of limiting myself 
to a picture of the crowd. I cannot realise that idea. 
My subject was the action and reaction reciprocally 
of the individual and of the crowd, one on the other. 
How could I have produced that effect if I had 
created no individual characters ? 

‘ The second point is as to my lyrical tempera- 
ment, my exaggeration of the truth. You know that 
for a long time past you have not been astonished, as 
others are, to find in me a poet, I should, however, 
have liked to see you take to pieces the mechanism 
of my eye. I exaggerate ; that is quite true, but I do 
not exaggerate as did Balzac, just as Balzac did not 
exaggerate as did Victor Hugo. The whole point 
is there : the work proceeds from the conditions of the 
operation. We all of us lie more or less ; but what is 
the mechanism and what is the quality of our lie ? 
Now — and it is possible that I mistake myself in this 
— believe that as far as I am concerned I lie in tlie 
direction of truth. I am afflicted with a hypertrophia 
of what is true in point of detail, springing starwards 
from the spring-board of observation. Eeality soars 
with a stroke of the wing up to the symbol. There 
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is mucli to be said on this point, and I should like to 
see you spend a day in studying the question. 

‘ I do not believe, as you do, that “ Germinal ” will 
have a very big success. What is gomg on around 
this book troubles and worries me. It will tire the 
pubhc. My only pleasure is to feel that, in spite of 
their fatal restrictions, my friends render justice to 
the great effort which it cost me. From this point 
of view your article gave me great pleasure, and I 
thank you for it from the bottom of my heart. At 
my age, and in the midst of incessant labour, the 
only consolation that remains to a man is not to 
draw over to his side the stupidity of the public ; it 
is not to be diminished in the eyes of those who love 
him. Thank you, and believe me 

‘ Tour very affectionate 

‘Emile Zola.’ 

In ‘Germinal,’ again, Zola shows a spirit of 
humour wliich places him in this respect far above 
any contemporary humorists. What, for instance, 
•could be more laughter-provoking than the descrip- 
tion of the character of M. Grogoire, the abare- 
holding millionaire, and his surprise that the miners 
should object to his living comfortably on the pro- 
ceeds of their work ? His serene and happy egotism 
is one of the fuimiest things in French literature, 
provoking laughter because of its absolute fidelity 

p 
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to nature. Then, again, there is Jeanlin, the imp 
■who is always occupied ; another masterly sketch of 
human egotism, which by reason of its very fidelity 
to nature brings a smile to the lips of aU who read. 

But perhaps what is most striking in ‘Ger- 
minal,’ apart from the wonderful delineation of 
character, is the grandeur of the style. Here, 
indeed, is the epic language which Zola longed to 
■write. ‘Germinal’ is a fictional epic, which some 
day, perhaps, when the world shall have rid itself 
of the last taint of romanticism, will be taught to 
children as is to-day the ‘Iliad’ or the ‘Odyssey.' 
Who, for instance, can read the following passage, 
describing the march past of the strikers, without a 
cold shudder — the cold shudder produced by what is 
magnificent in artP It is to be found on page 392 
of the Charpentier edition : — 

‘. . . Les femmes avaient paru, pr^s d’un millier 
de femmes, aux cheveux 6pars, d^peignes par la 
course, aux guenilles montrant la peau nue, des 
nudit^s de femeUes lasses d’enfanter des meurt-de- 
faim. Quelques-unes tenaient leur petit entre les 
bras, le soulevaient, I’agitaient, ainsi qu’un drapeau 
de deuil et de vengeance. Des autres, plus jeunes, 
avee des gorges gonflees de guerrieres, brandissaient 
des b&tons, tandis que les vieiUes, affreuses, hurlaient 
si fort que les cordes de leurs cous decharnes sem- 
blaient rompre. Et les hommes deboulerent ensuite. 
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deux mille furieux, des galibots, des haveurs, des 
raccominodeurs, une masse compacts qui roulait d’un 
seul bloc, serree, confondue, au point qu’on ne dis- 
tinguait ni les culottes dcteintes ni les tricots de 
laine en loques, effaces dans la mcme uuiformite 
terreuse. Les yeux brdlaient, on voyait seulement 
les trous des bouches noirs, cbantantla “ Marseillaise,” 
dont les strophes se perdaient en un mugissement 
confus, accompagne par le claquement des sabots sur 
la terre dure, Au-dessua des tStes, parmi le h4risse- 
ment des barres de fer, une bacbe passa, portae 
toute droite, et cette bache unique, qui etait comme 
I’etendard de la bande, avait dans le ciel dair le 
profil aigu d’un couperet de guillotine. 

‘ . O’etait la vision rouge de la revolution qui 
les emporterait tous fatalement, par une soiree 
sanglante de cette fin de sifecle. Oui, un soir, le 
peuple l&che, d^bride, galoperait ainsi sur les 
cbemins, et il ruiaselerait du sang des bourgeois, il 
promenerait des tetes, il semerait Tor des co&es 
eventres. Les femmes burleraient, les bommes 
auraient ces mS,cboires de loups, ouvertes pour 
mordre. Oui, ce seraient ces mSmes gueniUes, le 
mSme tonnerre des gros sabots, la m^me oobue 
efiroyable de peau sale, d’baleine empest4e, balay- 
ant le vieux monde sous leur poussee d4bordante de 
barbares. Des ineendiea flamberaient, on ne laisse- 
rait pas d^bout une pierre des villes, on rdoumerait 
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^ la vie sauvage des bois, apres le grand rut, la 
grande ripaille on les pauvres, en une nuit, efflan- 
queraient les femmes et videraient les caves des 
riches. II n’y aurait plus rien, plus un sou des 
fortunes, plus un titre des situations acquises, 
jusqu’au jour ou une nouvelle terre repousserait 
peut-etre. Oui, c’etaient ces choses qui passaient 
sur la route, coinme une force de la nature, et ils en 
recevaient le vent terrible au visage. 

‘ Tin grand cri s’eleva, domina la “ Marseillaise : ” 

‘ “ Du pain ! du pain I du pain ! ” ’ 

Some days ago, shortly after the appearance of 
‘Doctor Pascal,’ a critic, who for many years 
had been Zola’s bitterest opponent, wrote apropos 
of the passage where the little boy dies of a fluxion 
of blood in the sight of his helpless and para- 
lysed great-grandmother, that these pages were, 
perhaps, the finest in French literature. There are 
many passages in ‘ Germinal,’ and one or two 
in ‘ L’Assommoir ’ — notably the description in the 
first chapter of the passing-by of the workmen on 
their way to their work — ^which deserve the same 
praise. 

‘ Germinal ’ was to a large extent written at 
M6dan, Zola’s country house, to which frequent 
reference has already been made. It was after his 
return from L’Estaque, in the autumn of 1877, that 
Zola determined to buy a little house in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Paris, where to spend liis vilUgiature — ^not 
too remote from Paris, because next year was to be the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, and he was anxious to be 
near enough to Paris to be able to visit it. He had 
heard Triel spoken about as a very pretty place, and 
went oire day to visit it. But Triel did not please 
him at all. ‘ I would as soon live in BatignoUes,’ he 
said. He then hired a carriage and drove in the 
direction of Poissy, determined to esqjlore the 
country in the hopes of finding what he wanted. 
En route he passed by Vernouillet, a little village 
which consoled him somewhat for the melancholy 
plains of Triel. Tlie road farther on became quite 
picturesque. Ten minutes later he found himself in 
a little village, and a certain house that he saw — a 
narrow little house hidden in a nest of verdure, and 
separated from the rest of the hamlet by a magnifi- 
cent alley of trees — ^produced upon him what Stendhal 
has called ‘ le coup de foudre.’ He fell in love with 
it at first sight. A sign with ‘To Sell’ dangled 
outside the gate. Zola did not want to risk buying 
a house ; what he wanted was only to rent one, his 
native prudence making him hesitate at the expendi- 
ture of a large sum of money. But the house was to 
be sold, and could not be rented, and so, screwing 
up his courage, he visited his lawyer, and arranged 
for the purchase of the house at the price of 9,000 

fra-nc'’. 
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‘The little house,’ writes Alexis, ‘was like a 
farm, and the garden was no bigger than a pocket 
handkerchief. Some weeks later the masons, the 
painters, the upholsterers, had entered it to prepare 
it for habitation. They have never left it since. 
The reason is that after they had repaired the little 
house Zola made them build a new one, a big one 
this time, suited to liis professional requirements, to 
his taste for comfort, to his one and only passion — 
work. This second house, it is true, was tenfold 
that of the original building in cost.’ 
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CHAPTEE XVI 


LIFE AT M^DAN— ‘ LA TEKKE ’ — ‘ LE REVE ’ 

Zola’s life at Medan lias always been a very simple 
one, following without variations of any kind a strict 
plan. He rises at eight in the morning, and dresses 
for the country in very rustic attire, his favourite 
apparel being a suit of brown corduroy velvet, with 
heavy shooting-boots. Directly after rising he takes 
■a walk with his dogs, amongst which his favourite is 
a little terrier, a kind of Dandie Dinmont, called 
Eilton, who has a great dislike to strangers in 
general, and to interviewers in particular. Some- 
times Madame Zola joins in these walks, which are 
never of long duration, and rarely extend beyond a 
hundred yards on the other side of the bridge over 
the Seine fronting which the house lies. The house 
is reached again at a quarter to nine, when the first 
breakfast is served. The premier dejeuner in France 
usually consists of little beyond a roll and a cup 
■of tea, or chocolate, or coflee. Zola, however, takes 
no liquids, and, believing in working on a well- 
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nourished frame, invariably takes a couple of eggs- 
on the plate — that is to say, Med eggs — for breakfast. 
He is very particular that these eggs should be 
cooked just to the point at which he likes them, and 
the comely and buxom cook to whose hands he has 
entrusted the comforts of the inner man is always 
very careful about this dish. Priends tell how thej’- 
have heard Zola scolding the cook for having failed 
with his breakfast ; adding, ‘ And the consequence is 
that my morning’s work was worth nothing.’ At 
nine, punctual to the minute, Zola goes upstairs to his 
workroom. Tliis is a huge room, having the dimen- 
sions of' the studio of a painter of historical subjects. 
It is over fifteen feet high, twenty-seven feet broad, 
and thirty in length. At one end is a large fireplace, 
over the mantel-piece of which is traced in letters of 
gold the plirase which is Zola’s war-cry, ‘ Nulla dies 
sine linea.’ At the other end is a kind of alcove, 
entirely taken up with a gigantic divan on which ten 
people could comfortably take their ease. In the 
middle of the room is a very large working-table 
covered with all Muds of writing materials, aU 
arranged in the most methodical order. Opposite 
the table is a bay window which commands a splendid 
view of the river. Above the alcove referred to, and 
reached by a spiral staircase, is a gallery where Zola 
keeps his [books. The same staircase leads to a 
terrace, wliich covers the w^hole of the top of the 
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house, and whence a magnificent view of all the 
surrounding country can be obtained. At this table, 
and in front of this view on the Seine, Zola works- 
without tolerating any interruption till one o’clock 
in the afternoon, j)roducing his daily average of work, 
and not a line more nor less. At one o’clock 
punctually lunch is served, and is usually a very 
elaborate and succulent meal, styling, as he does, 
gourmandise the literature of the palate. At twO' 
o’clock, after lunch is over, Zola takes his siesta. 
At three o’clock the postman arrives with his letters 
and the newspapers, and Zola has to be awakened to 
attend to them. Zola I’eceives all the papers pub- 
lished in Paris, almost without exception, and some- 
how manages to see whatever interests him in any 
one of them. In his study at Paris may be seen a 
little table on wHch his newspapers are methodically 
arranged. There is never the slightest sign of dis- 
order or untidiness in any room in which Zola lives. 
As to his letters, he is simply overwhelmed with 
correspondence from all parts of the world, to the 
extent, indeed, that he often leaves a huge pile of 
letters on his table, not having the courage to open 
them, still less to answer them, for days and days 
together. He says that he knows of no conie more 
disagreeable than having to answer letters. It is his 
principle that a man ought to answer his corre- 
spondents, because it is discourteous not to do so, 
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SO that each time he receives a letter which seems 
to be sensible and not utterly frivolous, he usually 
sends off a few lines in answer. ‘ But,' he said the 
■other day, in speaking about tliis duty, ‘ it is a veiy 
hard obligation on me. You can imagine that in 
the winter, for instance, when I come home in the 
afternoons after running about making visits and 
seeing people, I am hardly tempted to sit down to 
my table to write. And as I have no secretary, 
for it would take me much too long to explain to 
.another what I can do myself, I let the letters accu- 
mulate on my table, till the day comes when I gird 
my loins up bravely, and rid myself of aU my arrears 
of correspondence at a single stroke.' 

Speaking about the letters he receives, Zola said : 
* A great number of young people write to me — in 
fact, the youthful element predominates in my mail- 
bag. A number of young people write to me to ask 
me for advice, and whenever I am able to do so to 
good purpose I send off a few words in reply. To 
those who write to me to express sympathy or to 
testify to their devotion to me, I answer simply with 
the words “ Thank you ” on my visiting-card. All 
those letters do not take up much time, but what I 
dread is the letter of tire gentleman who sends me a 
long series of questions to answer, and who does not 
seem to know that an author’s time is taken up by 
■exact daily duties. I equally dread the people who 
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ask for a word of recommendation, and who send 
certificates and other documents which one is obliged 
to return. Just the same as with the people who send 
you manuscripts — another pest. I remember a woman 
who had sent me a huge packet of manuscript which 
unfortunately got lost, and who went so far as to 
threaten to come upstairs with a policeman to find it 
again. As to the people who enclose stamps by way 
of forcing you to answer them, I never allow myself 
to be influenced by this precautionary appeal to my 
honesty, because I cannot admit that a stranger 
should trouble a person for tliree-halfpence. Nor 
have I any scruple in using the stamps so sent me 
for other purposes, when I do not judge proper to 
answer the sender thereof. Sometimes in tearing up 
the letter the stamp gets lost, but if it is found and 
placed in my stamp-box I have not the slightest 
scruple in using it. I receive a great number of 
applications for money. I remember a day or two 
ago receiving a letter from a woman whom I did 
not know, who asked me to pay off all the debts of 
her late husband. What could I answer to that? 
As to small charities whidi have to be distributed, 
it is Madame Zola who attends to that.’ 

The legend of Zola’s great egotism is as untrue 
as are most of the stories current about him. I 
could cite many instances of his kindness of heart ; 
a single example, of recent occurrence, will suffice. 
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Some time ago te received from Mazas, the prison 
in which prisoners under remand are detained in 
Paris, a letter from a student who was confined there 
under the grave charge of breaking official seals with 
a view to burglary. It is true that the burglary 
intended was a most praiseworthy one, the object of 
the prisoner and of his associate being to lay hands 
on certain papers compromising to the Pussian 
Socialists, which had been left in the room by its 
tenant, a Eussian student, who had committed 
suicide, and whose papers had been impounded by 
the Eussian authorities with a very obvious purpose, 
Zimmer, such was the name of the student, had de- 
termined to get hold of these papers, and thus tO' 
save his feUow-Socialists in Eussia, at any cost, but 
had failed in the attempt, and lay awaiting trial at 
Mazas. Pinding the time long, he wrote to Zola 
and told him that he was dreadfully bored in gaol, 
and that he would like to have some of Zola's books 
to read. The next morning a large packet was de- 
livered at the prison greffe for prisoner So-and-so. 
It contained the whole of Zola’s works, with an 
amiable inscription, and accompanied by a letter 
from their author bidding the young man be of good 
heart and courage. 

Zola’s mail-bag contains a quantity of letters 
weekly in which people propose collaboration with 
him. ‘ Many,’ he says, ‘ express a desire to teU the 
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story of tlieir lives in a book, and I have noticed 
that the majority of them give no addi’ess beyond 
that of poste restante. This always awakens my sus« 
picion, and I don’t answer, just as I never receive 
a stranger unless I see his address at the corner of 
his card.’ 

Zola paid rather dearly a short time ago for 
having omitted to follow, under exceptional circum- 
stances, this very prudent rule of his. It was when 
he received a certain person, who described himself 
as coming from some provincial paper, and who took 
advantage of a few minutes’ waiting in the author’s 
drawing-room to steal a very valuable clock and 
other articles of value. 

Zola is pestered with letters from women, and it 
may be stated at once that he has a very low opinion 
of women who write letters to authors whom they 
do not know. In his own words : ‘ The women who 
write? They are aH old and ugly, lazy creatures 
who do not love their husbands and their children, 
and who do not know what to do with themselves. 
Have they nothing better to do than to write to a 
gentleman whom they do not know ? Bores, with a 
vague feeling in their minds. . . . Some have gone 
so far as to call upon me ; but I always keep away 
from them, for they are terrible. One cannot get rid 
of them. They weep. Youth and beauty, on the 
contrary, touch me, and I have sometimes answered 
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letters wliicli had an air of sincerity, a freshness of 
youth which touched me. I remember some letters 
to which I wrote an answer. One was from a young 
girl, who told me that her parents forbade her to 
read my books, but that she had procured “ Le Eeve ” 
and had read it, and admired me. Apart from that, 
I have never attached any importance to letters from 
women, and do not think that I have answered more 
than four in my life. I remember, amongst others, 
a woman who pursued me for years to make me 
marry her. She had sent me her photograph. The 
face was not pretty, but strange-looking. She 
worried me for a long time, but ceased suddenly to 
importune me when she learned that I was married. 
Another time I asked Alexis to keep an appoint- 
ment given me by another correspondent who had 
pestered me for a meeting. I do not know what 
was the result of it. And there are old madwomen, 
old cranks ! I have been receiving letters for the 
past ten years from one old lady who mistakes me 
for a priest who has retired from holy orders. She 
writes me badly-spelt letters, and calls me her “ well- 
beloved Emile,” and, in spite of my silence, does 
not tire of expressing her tenderness. Anonymous 
letters? I do not receive many of these now, nor 
have I for the past six years. But I remember that 
when I was living in the rue Ballu, at the time of 
“ L’Assommoir,” of “Eana,” and of “Germinal,” 
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I used to receive letters of most violeut abuse — 
filtby letters, some containing enclosures of tlie most 
disgusting kind. It was threatened that my hash 
would be settled for me at the corner of some street. 
It was an outburst of exasperated and stupid anger, 
which, however, never produced the slightest im- 
pression upon me. . . . To-day it has calmed down,, 
though after the publication of “ La Debacle ” I 
received some insults, notably on postcards coming 
from Germany.’ 

It may be added, in conclusion to this description 
of Zola’s letter-bag, that a great number of priests 
write to him, many to make confession to the author, 
whom they seem to consider a brother in holy orders, 
by reason of his profound knowledge of the human 
heart. 

At four o’clock in the afternoons at Mddan Zola 
has finished with his letters, and then, unless there 
be some very important proofs to be corrected, the 
author takes one of his boats and rows on the Seine, 
landing at a little island opposite his house, which 
is his property, and on which he has constructed a 
where the time before dinner is spent in 
chatting and reading, or in absolute repose under, 
the trees. If the weather be not too hot, Zola takes 
a ride on his bicycle — a ‘ safety,’ which he recently 
bought with a view to combating a return of the 
obesity which he had successfully overcome by means 
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of the Schveninger cure — ^that is to say, by abstain- 
ing from all liquid at meals. Dinner is served at 
half-past seven. Tea is served after dinner, and 
then, perhaps, a game of billiards is played. Zola 
is very fond of this game, and quite recently has 
transformed his dining-room in the house in the rue 
de BruxeUes into a billiard-room, building a new 
wing to the house to contain the kitchen and the 
dining-room. At ten o’clock punctually Zola goes 
upstairs to his room, but not to sleep, spending 
hours in reading, and rarely getting to sleep before 
two o’clock in the morning. 

It was at Medan, living in the way described, that 
Zola wrote his next novel, ‘L’OEuvre,’ which is of 
•especial interest to the admirers of this author by 
reason of the fact that inSandoz Zola gives a portrait 
by himself of himself. In a letter from Mont Dore, 
where he and his wife went to spend the summer of 
that year (1885) he writes about ‘ L’CEuvre : — ‘ . . . 
I have signed my agreement for the publication in 
serial form of “ L’CEuvre ” with tlie “ Gil Bias,” 
the “ Figaro ” really frightening me. I could see its 
readers yawning with ennui over this book of pure 
artistic and passionate psychology.’ 

‘L’CEuvre,’ which has not been one of the 
most successful of the series, and which is especially 
criticised by the painters, was finished on the morning 
of February 23, 1886. 
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‘ I only finislied “ L’CEuvre ” this morning,’ he 
writes from Medan under that date. ‘ This novel, in 
which my souvenirs and my heart have overflowed, 
has grown to an unexpected length. It will make 
seventy-five or eighty feuilletons in the “ Gil Bias.” 
But now I am delivered from it, and I am very happy, 
and, what is more, I am very pleased with the way it 
ends. We shall not return to Paris before March 10. 
I have to look after the workmen here, and besides, I 
want to finish with the proofs of “ L’GEuvre ” whilst 
my mind is at rest. In addition, I will admit that, 
apart from my few friends, Paris does not tempt me, 
all the less that I have no notes to take there this 
time. I am already bitten by my novel on the peasants; 
It is working me. I am going to set to work at once 
to collect my notes and to fix upon the plan of the 
book. I want to give myself up to it entirely.’ 

The book referred to in this letter was ‘ La Terre,’ 
the subject of which, it will be remembered, had long- 
tempted Zola. It may be said at once that it was one 
of the most successful of tlie series, and is described 
as one of the four pillars — ' L’Assommoir,’ ‘ Germinal,’ 
and ‘ La D4bflcle ’ being the other three — on which 
the glory of the Eougon-Macquart ’ series rests.' It is 
also the book about which Zola has been most blamed 
for deliberate pornography, and it is certainly a matter 
of fact that there are many passages in it which never 
can be approved by Anglo-Saxon readers. But it 

Q 
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happens that Zola does not write for Anglo-Saxon 
readers, and does not care one snap of the fingers 
for opinions other than those of his countiymen, if, 
indeed, he cares for any man’s opinion. And it must 
also be remembered that the delight in a certain kind 
of coarseness is a trait of Trench character, just as in 
England under Elizabeth, and even later, it was a 
trait of English character — a trait which the Trench 
inherit from the Gauls theii- ancestors ; a fact so weU 
recognised that pleasantries concerning the baser 
functions of the body are described as of ‘ Gallic salt.’ 
There are in Paris to-day, holding high social positions, 
saluted as masters of the craft and enjoying wide 
popularity, men who, were they to write in London 
as they write daily in Paris, would be in a very short 
time in prison under heavy sentences of penal servi- 
tude. Zola has often expressed himself surprised 
at the criticism or blame of pornography brought 
against him for writing ‘La Terre,’ and maintains 
that the passages commented upon belong, where 
they are not faithful descriptions of life amongst the 
peasants, to the best traditions of Trench humour. 

‘ La Terre,’ like all Zola’s books, was very care- 
fully prepared. The following is a letter which he 
wrote from 0h2,teaudun on May 6, 1886, and wliich 
shows him at work gathering materials for his novel : 
‘After a day more or less wasted at Chartres,’ 
he writes, ‘I have been here rCh^teaudun] since 
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3’esterclay, and I have found the spot that I need. 
It is a little valley, four leagues hence, in the can- 
ton of Cloves, between the Perche and the Beauce, 
situated on the frontier of the latter. I shall put a 
little bi'ook in it, which will flow into the Loir — such 
a brook, by the way, exists. I shall have there all 
that I stand in need of — small and big farms, a central 
spot thoroughly French, a typical horizon very 
characteristic, a gay people who speak patois — in 
short, what I had always hoped for. And I write 
to you at once because you were good enough to be 
interested in my research. I return to-mon'ow to 
Cloyes, and shall go from there to visit my valley in 
detail and my bit of Beauce frontier. The day after 
to-morrow I have rendezvous with a farmer who 
lives about three leagues from here, in Beauce, and 
shall visit his farm in detail. I shall learn all about 
farming on big farms there. To-day I staj'ed at 
Chateaudun, to be present at a big cattle market. 
All this wiU take up some days, but I shall get back 
with all my documents, ready to set to work. Et 
voila. Magiuficent weather and a charming country, 
I do not speak of Beauce, but of the baiiks of the 
Loir.’ 

He was back at M<idan in June, with his docu- 
ments ready. On the 16 th he writes ; ‘ . . . I 
have set myself somehow or other to the writing of 
my book. The first cliapter is finished. The book 
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promises well, ljut is witliout that sublimity which 
my cursed head will always dream of.’ 

The writing of this novel, which was so vigorously 
denounced by the English critics and Pharisees at 
the time of the scandalous prosecution of Mr.. 
Vizetelly, as a work of mere pornography, written 
with no other object than that of lucre, occupied 
Zola move than a year, without counting the time 
spent in collecting the materials for this very true 
and faithful study of life amongst the peasants of 
the centre of Prance. On May 2G, 1887, he writes 
from M^dan : ‘ . We are working too hard, my 
wife in organising, in superintending this rascally big 
house of oui’S, I in “ swotting ” till two o’clock in the 
morning over my sentences, to try and force them tO' 
say things which they won’t say according to my 
idea and to my satisfaction.’ 

A hurriedly written note, dated August 19, 1887, 
announces: ‘I have finished “ La Terre” tliis morning.*' 
It reads like the cry of a schoolboy let out to play 
after a long and disagreeable task. But Zola was. 
already at work, in thought, at least, on the next book 
of the series, ‘ Le Eeve,’ in which his .poetic nature- 
was for once to have full play, and in which the 
author condemned as a vulgar pornograph was to 
prove himself, as he had ah-eady done both in ‘ La 
Paute de TAbbe Mouret’ and in ‘ Une Page d’Amomr,’ 
the most delicate of artists, a man enamoured of 
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•vvhat is beautiful and refiued and precious. ‘Le 
Eeve ’ is in tlie eyes of many j)eoj)le the most beauti- 
ful booh that has been -written in France during the 
■whole of the nineteenth centiuy. The documentation 
of ‘ Le Rove ’ took place in Paris. One of Zola’s first 
preparations for this -work "was to buy a very costly 
Missal, for -which he paid several hundred pounds ; the 
description of -wliich Missal can be found in the novel. 
Many weeks were spent at the Rational Library con- 
sulting -works on matters architectural and ecclesi- 
astical. That excellent architect, himself a novelist 
of no mean order, M. Frantz Jourdain, was able to 
assist Zola to a great extent with infonnation on 
ecclesiastical architecture, and supplied his friend 
with quantities of valuable notes. 

In November 1887 we fiird Zola hard at work 
getting his materials together. On the 23rd of that 
month he writes to a friend : — 

‘ Thank you, my dear friend, for your notes. 
Doubtless, I shall go to the National Library to con- 
sult the books you have indicated. The house — a 
small house of two storeys, and tlrree windows front- 
age — must be of the end of the sixteenth century. 
TeU me of some poor street in Paris which was built 
at that epoch. Something else : Have you no friend 
who could draw up the coat-qf-arms of my characters, 
the lords of Hautecceur? They are of very old 
nobility. Many died during the Crusades. I want 
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something cresWaving, sonorous, but not too com- 
plicated.’ 

Again, in December of the same year : — 

‘ I did not give you the exact title of Saint- Aubin’s 
book.’ [This "vvas a ■work entitled ‘ L’Art du Brodeur.’] 

‘ Try and find out if it can be purchased, and what 
would be its price. Something else : I want a whole 
litany of titles for my lords of Hautecoeur. They 
are dukes of something or other, and counts besides — 
all that one can wish for. I want a very sonorous 
enumeration of titles. It -would be best to copy it 
out of some heraldic book, so that it should not 
appear to have been invented. One ought to be able 
to find what I want at the Carnavalet Museum. 

‘ Thank you and yours cordially. 

‘Emile Zola.’ 

Towards the end of December of that year he had 
been sirpplied with the coat-of-arms that he desired. 
He writes that he is well pleased with those that have 
been submitted, but that perhaps a slight modifica- 
tion will be requisite, and adds that he has made up' 
his mind about the house that he proposes to describe 
in his book. 

The writing of ‘ Le E6ve ’ occupied him in Paris 
and at M4dan till August. In the course of this 
month his friend Henri Ceard -wrote to him to point 
out an error that he had made in certpin tpchuical 
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detail. ‘Thank you for your remark, my dear 
friend,’ he writes from Medan, under date August 19, 
1888. ‘ It is quite a just one. And the worst of it is 
that I knew all along that bishops do not wear a 
violet soutane. How did that violet soutane creep 
into the book, I wonder ? No doubt owing to ray 
stupid love for colour. I shall only finish my novel 
the day after to-morrow. The last chapter is giving 
me very much trouble on account of the technical 
details of the ritual. Ali ! what a good sigh of relief 
I shall give vent to when I have done with it ! ’ A 
note dated August 21 announces, ‘Finished “Le 
Eeve ” yesterday. Delighted.’ 
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OHAPTEE xvn 

ZOLA AS A DUiUtATLST 

It is not given to any man to have in full his heart’s 
desire, and though, no doubt, M. Zola does not 
consider that he has a very great grievance against 
life, he has been unable to realise one ambition of his 
which lay very close to his heart. He has always 
desired — or, rather, had always desired, for I fancy 
that he has now abandoned this hope — to become a 
successful dramatic writer — a hope which has not 
been realised, except, perhaps, in the case of 
* L’Assommoir,’ which in France under that name, 
and in the English-speaking coimtries under the name 
of ‘ Drink,’ has been a very great money success, if 
little else. Ill-luck appears to have been against 
Zola in his theatrical enterprises. Thus it maybe 
said that ‘ Th^rese Eaquhi ’ has never had, in France, 
at least, the hearing that a piece of this importance 
in point of originality most certainly merited. It 
was fii’st played on July 11, 1873, at the Thed,tre de 
la Eenaissance, the manager of which was at that 
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time a M. Hostein, ■who, although a man of taste, 
■was not, unfortunately for Emile Zola and ‘ Therese 
Eaquin,’ a man of capital. Zola had been advised 
bj' all his friends not to dramatise his terrible novel. 
Tlie public would not sit it out, they predicted. It 
was written at Marseilles during the siege of Paris, 
and was origin aUy a piece in five acts. The fifth 
act and part of the fourth were suppressed at M. 
Hostein s request, he pointing out that in its original 
form it was much too long. Hostein, at the time 
when Zola brought him the piece, had just had a 
most disastrous season, having mounted failure after 
failure in his endeavour to compete with the neigh* 
boizring theatres of the Porte St. Martin and of the 
Gymuase. Marie Laurent, one of the best drama- 
actresses in Prance, took the part of Madame Raquin, 
regretting that she was not ten years younger, so as 
to be able to take the part of Thcrese and ‘ make all 
Paris run.’ Her acceptance of the rdle was what 
decided Hostein, after a certain amount of hesitation, 
to mount the piece. The premiere took place before 
a crowded and representative house, the critics being 
present to a man. A certain hostility manifested 
itself from the beginning. Little cries of horror and 
of feigned disgust were heard in various parts of the 
house ; Sarcey was overheard saying during one of 
the acts, ‘ I am ill. This Zola makes me positively 
ill* Towards the beginning of the third act it was 
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really tliought by Zola and liis friends that the piece 
would not be heard out ; but suddenly the opinion of 
the public seemed to change, and the evening finished 
with what appeared to be a triumph for the author. 
The critics had not, however, been won over, and 
the notices next morning were very unfavourable. In 
addition to this, the weather was tropical that summer 
in Paris, the theatres were but little patronised bj’’ 
the public, and ‘Thcrese Eaquin’ failed to draw. 
After nine perforniauces before almost empty houses, 
the piece was withdrawn simultaneously with the 
closing of the theatre. When the Eenaissance re- 
opened in the winter it was to play operetta. There 
was no question of a revival of ‘Thercse Raquin.’ 
It has only been played once or twice since in Paris, 
on special occasions ; Zola having declared that he 
will not allow it to be played until he can find an 
actress able to play the part of Thcrese Eaquin, for 
he attributes the original failure of his piece to the 
indifferent manner in which this rtle was played at 
the original performances of the piece. He told me 
when the piece was given m London that the only 
actress living in Prance to whom he would confide 
the role was Madame Sarali Bernhardt. I suggested 
Madame Eejane, but he said that he did not think 
she was suited to the part. 

In the following year — that is to say, in 1874 — 
Zola’s three-act comedy, ‘ Les Heritiers Eabourdhi,* 
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was played for the first time at the Theatre Clmiy. 
This time the weather was favourable. The theatre, 
however, was one of the third order, with a troupe 
of actors to match, and the play had hardly a fair 
chance. It is but just to say that the manager of 
the theatre, M. Camille Weinschenk, did his best to 
mount the piece in a suitable manner. The troupe of 
actors, however, who performed it — ^with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Mdlle. Charlotte Eeynard, who 
took the part of Charlotte in the piece — ^was a 
very mediocre one. The part of Eabourdin, which 
demanded an actor of very superior talent, was feebly 
interpreted by an old actor called Mercier. The 
worst-acted part was, however, that of Chapuzot, an 
octogenarian, which was lamentably played by quite 
a young man called Olona, who had the best inten- 
tions in the world without having the necessary 
capacities for executing them. The piece, though 
very badly played, was not hooted off the stage. 
The first night might almost be described as a 
success, but the critics were even more severe upon 
the ‘ Horitiers Eabourdin ’ than they had been upon 
‘ Th^rese Eaquin.’ Some were cruel enough to say^ 
‘Why do you not give us another “Th^rese Ea- 
quin ” ? ’ forgetful of the fact that they themselves, 
with their adverse criticisms, had contributed largely 
to the failure of the latter play. The piece was 
only played seventeen nights. On two or three 
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nights — that is to say, on Sundays — it made money, 
but the other nights were what are called ‘ frosts.’ 
And it is a notable fact that what money was made 
by tlie ‘ Heritiers Eabourdin ’ was contributed by the 
inhabitants of the Cluny Quarter, who seemed to 
understand the author’s points, and who laughed 
and applauded heartily. Flaubert was present at 
the first night of this luckless piece, and, as usual 
at the premieres of his friends, was most enthusi- 
astic. People who were present can remember how 
he stood up in his seat and cried out ; ‘ How fine 
that is! that is really superb!’ applauding with 
frenzy, and, in order to make more noise, thumping 
the gi’ound with his stick. 

Zola’s next piece was the famous ‘Bouton de 
Bose.’ It was played at the Palais Eoyal, under the 
auspices of M. Plunkett, who had refused ‘Les 
Heritiers Eabourdin,’ and whose acquaintance Zola 
had made on that occasion. It was M. Plunkett 
himself who commissioned Zola to write the play 
for him, after having mounted several failures and 
lost no inconsiderable amount of mone 3 ^ Zola 
decided upon a farce, and at the end of the year 
1876 handed the manuscript of ‘Bouton de Eose’ to 
M. Plunkett. Plunkett was not at all satisfied with 
the piece, and, after reading it, wrote Zola a long 
letter in which he advanced all sorts of reasons 
against its chance of success. Zola was, however, 
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able to cany tlie day, got an appointment for 
reading the piece, distributed the r(3Z<j.s', and com- 
menced the rehearsals. The summer interveniuf>'. 
the premiere had to be put off. Zola went to 
Estaque, where he wrote ‘ Uiie Page d’ Amour,’ and it 
was after his return to Paris that ‘ Bouton de Pose ’ 
was played — this time against his will. As a matter 
of fact, during his absence * L’Assommoir ’ had been 
jrlayed, and had been a great artistic and financial 
success, and Zola stood very high in the dramatic 
market. He, on the other hand, did not care any 
longer for the production of a piece which he had 
written to order, and which was by no means repre- 
sentative of his dramatic talents. M. Plunkett had 
to threaten him with legal proceedings before he 
agreed to die production of the piece, whilst at the 
same time he was no doubt greatly influenced by the 
advice of his friend M. Bormeuil, who was one of 
the directors of the Palais Eoyal Tlieatre. The 
piece was a complete failure, and the curtain fell 
amidst the howls of the public, who drowned with 
their objurgations the voice of Geoffroy, the actor, 
trying to announce the name of the author. Zola 
was behind the scenes, and, hearing the echoes of 
his defeat, turned to the directors and said : ‘ You 
see, gentlemen, that you did wrong to mount my 
piece against my will.’ 

An hour later, Zola supped with robust appetite 
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at tlie neighbouring restaurant of Yefour. There 
were j^resent M. and Mme. Alphonse Daudet, De 
Goncourt, Charpentier the publisher, Mme. Char- 
pentier senior, M. and Mme. Eugene Champrosier, 
Henri Ceard, Guy de Maupassant, Paul Alexis, 
Huysinans, Dethez, Mai-ius Eoux, Manet, Guille- 
met, Beliard, Coste, and other guests — thirty in 
all. Plaubert was in high spirits, and this sujjper, 
whieh may be described as the funeral repast of 
‘Bouton de Eose,’ wliich was never played again, 
was anything but a sad one. 

‘ Germinal,’ an adaptation of his novel of that 
name, was Zola’s next dramatic attempt. It was, 
however, stopped by the Censure as likely to excite 
revolutionary feelings, and must, therefore, also be 
classed with Zola’s failures. One of the bitterest 
articles that Zola ever set his signature to was one 
which, published in the ‘ Eigaro,’ related his experi- 
ences with the authorities over ‘ Genninal.’ 

Zola’s dramatic opinions will be familiar to all 
those who have read his articles of dramatic criti- 
cism published in book form after publication in the 
‘ Bien Public’ and the ‘ Yoltaire.’ ‘ Zola,’ says Paul 
Alexis, ‘ desires to do for the stage what Stendhal, 
Flaubert, and Balzac did for the novel.’ His dream 
is to reahse himself this same evolution, which, 
according to him, has only been faintly indicated by 
Dumas Augier, SiU'dou, MeiUiac, and Hal(5vy. 
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Wliat lie long desired was to produce a kind of con- 
temporary ‘ Plicdi-e ’ — the ‘ Phedre ’ of naturalism — at 
the first night of which the battle of naturalism on 
the stage should he fought, just as that of romanticism 
was fought on the memorable first night of ‘ Hernani.’ 

A few years ago Zola used to say that as soon as 
the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series was finished he should 
set himself seriously to work at writing for the 
stage ; that as long as he had that task — i.e. the 
completion of the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series — ^before 
him he could not give the necessary time and atten- 
tion to the stage. But he seems to have at last 
relinquished this ambition of his to excel as a 
dramatic wi’iter; for now that tlie ‘Eougon-Mac- 
quart ’ series is finished, instead of devoting himself 
to writing for the stage, he has decided upon the 
writing of three more novels, which will take him at 
least another tliree years. The fact of the matter is, 
that Zola seems to have recognised that if naturalism 
is to be preached from the stage at all, he is not the 
man to preach it — an admission which very many 
successful novelists have had to make for them- 
selves ; the art of writing for the stage being a very 
different one from that which constitutes a successful 
novelist. 

His failure as a dramatic writer has been com- 
plete, ‘ L’Assommoir ’ certainly has made a laa'ge 
sum of money, and can be classed as a success; but 
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it is not a success of which Zola is proud, for he 
himself is the first to admit that it is to his collabo- 
rator, M. William Busnacli, the success is due, and that 
‘ L’Assommoir ’ as a play is something quite different 
in purport and intent from the novel from which it 
was drawn. The seven or eight plays, apart from 
‘ L’Assommoir ’ and including ‘ Kana,’ adapted from 
his novel of that name, have not altogether totalled 
one hundred representations. 
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‘ LA BfiTE HUilAINE ’ — ‘ l’ARGEXT ’ — ‘ LA DEBiCLE ’ 

‘LE DOCTEUE PASCAL.’ 

Zola for years had determined that one of the novels 
of the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series should deal -with 
life on the railway, and often from the terrace of 
liis house at M^dan, from which he could see the 
trains on the neighbouring branch of the Western 
Railway, he had repeated that a great novel could 
be written on so modern and so vital a subject. It 
was not, however, until he really decided upon 
writing the book — that is to say, it was not until 
it seemed to him that the time for writing the pro- 
jected novel about railway life had come — tliat he 
determined to work into the story in the person of 
his hero anotlier scientific problem which, consider- 
ably interested him, and which was to maintain his 
claim that the ‘ Eougon-Macquart ’ series were not 
merely stories, but works of scientific interest. It is 
this pretension, perhaps, which will most expose the 
series to the criticism of posterity, and the books 

•R 
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may be coiicTeinned as scientific studies wliere they 
would triumph as works of fiction. Zola is, however, 
in great earnest in this pretension of iiis, and, as he 
himself has declared, he certainly knows whatever 
is to be known on tlie subjects which he has dealt 
with. The homicidal mania which is the leadine 
trait in the character of the hero of ‘La BSte 
Humaine ’ was most carefully studied bj’- him, and 
for weeks his table was covered with handbooks on 
the subject, such as have been written by Lombroso, 
Maudsley, and other speciahsts. The technicahties 
of railway life and Avork were more easily obtained, 
but none the less conscientiously investigated and 
noted. More than once Zola might have been seen 
steaming out of the Western station of Paris side by 
side with engine-driver and stoker on the platform of 
the engine of some express train, note-book in hand, 
and eyes and ears wide open. ‘ La B6te Humaine ’ 
took over a year in the writing, for, its preparation 
having been commenced after ‘ Le Ecve ’ was 
finished, it was not terminated until the spring of 
1890. It is considered an admirable picture of 
railway life, and many of the passages — notably the 
wreck of the express train, and the glorious last 
pages, in which the passage of the runaway and 
driverless train, filled -with drunken and howling 
soldiers, is described — are considered as good as any 
that the Master has written. The analysis of homi- , 
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tidal niaiiia is, perhaps, less appreciated, possibly 
because very few novel-readers are properly equipped 
for the comprehension of so abstruse and mysterious 
a subject. The book was published in serial form 
in the ‘ Gil Bias,’ and was rather handicapped at the 
outset by the fact that its publication en feuilletan in 
this paper was announced by means of posters 
which were nothing less than outrageously indecent. 
Zola was obliged to threaten to withdi'aw his manu- 
script before these posters — which, moreovei’, had 
attracted the attention of the police — ^were removed 
and replaced. They compared very unfavourably 
indeed with those which had been prepared for the 
advertisement of ‘ La Terre ’ by no less a man than 
Chcret, the master of the modern ajfii'he, and which 
are considered by the amateurs who collect CWret’s 
affichcs as his very best work. 

In ‘ La Bete Humaine ’ Zola shows himself still 
a poet, and not untainted with romanticism, against 
which he had fought so long. The passages in 
which the steam-engine is symbolised as a hving 
thing, and where the driver is described as in love 
with his machine as with a woman, are pure roman- 
ticism, and ill this respect aroused the ire of the 
pure naturalists. 

Tliere was, however, to be very little romanticism 
in Zola’s next book, which, dealing with life on the 
Stock Exchange, was published under the title of 
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‘ L’ Argent.’ This book gave Zola an immensity of 
trouble. I remember meeting him one day whilst 
the book was in preparation, and his telling me that 
he was much disappointed with what he had collected 
in the way of material ; adding, that he had expected 
to find much that was most interesting in this world 
of finance, but that so far his expectations had not 
been realised. Later on, however, he declared that 
he was satisfied with his materials, and he has since 
expressed himself as very well pleased with ‘L’ Argent ’ 
as a whole. A characteristic Kttle note, written by 
him from Medan, a projjos of ‘ L’ Argent,’ on May 31, 
1889, is before me : ‘ lam back here again, and 
have to set to work furiously. Ah ! age does not 
cahn me. I hoped as I grew older to grow calmer. 
But decidedly I can only act under the infiuence of 
passion. Is it not strange ? Lor at the bottom of 
my heart I judge myself very coldly, and I even 
despise my enthusiasm.’ 

A stiU more characteristic note, on the same sub- 
ject, is dated from Mddan, June 16, 1890. ‘ . . . Thank 
you,’ he writes, ‘ for the notes on the St. Lazare, 
of which I shall take advantage. . . . This morn- 
ing, at last, I wrote the first four pages of “ L’Argent.” 
How I have only to do the same amount of pages 
every morning for six or seven months.’ This letter 
speaks more for his industry and perseverance than a 
whole handbook of eulogy. 
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The greater part of the year 1891 was spent in 
collecting materials for ‘ La Debacle,’ which was to 
be the next of the series. In this case, however, it 
was not the lack, but rather the superabundance 
of material, that rendered the task a difficult one. 
‘ When I began upon this book,’ said Zola, in a con- 
versation with me some weeks before it was finished, 
‘ I had no conception of the immensity of the task I 
had laid upon myseK. The labour of reading up all 
that has been written on the subject in general, and 
on the battle of Sedan in particular, has been enor- 
mous, and the work of condensation of all that I 
have read has been all the more laborious because 
on no subject has more divergence of opinion been 
expressed. You see that revolving bookcase on your 
left hand, crammed with books and pamphlets ; 
you see that Boule commode, with its overflowing 
drawers crammed with newspapers and manuscripts ; 
you see those dossiers on my writing-table ? — all that 
is material that I have had to digest. I have 
read aU that has been written about the battle 
of Sedan, as well as about the unhappy adventures 
of the luckless Seventh Corps d’Armee, in which is 
placed the imaginary regiment which plays the lead- 
ing rdle in my novel. And the digestion has not 
been an easy task. Each general, for instance, has 
a different version to give of the why and the where- 
fore of the defeat. Each claims to have had a plan 
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which, if it had been followed, would have averted 
the disaster. Another dilficulty has been that I took 
no part in that campaign, not having been a soldier, 
and that for my information on the life and expe- 
riences of a soldier I have had to depend on outside 
testimony, often of a conflicting nature.’ 

Zola, as the only son of a widow, was dispensed 
from military service during the war. It wiU be re- 
membered that during its progress he was in the 
South busily engaged in literary and journalistic 
work, and narrowly escaped being nominated a sub- 
prefect at Castel-Sarrazin, the Government needing a 
clever pen for the drawdng-up of its proclamations. 

Zola was greatly helped, as soon as it became 
known that he was engaged on a novel dealing with 
the war and with Sedan, by people in all parts of 
France. On the occasion referred to he showed 
me a quantity of letters and manuscript accounts 
written by people who had been present at the battle, 
and sent to him to make any use of that he thought fit. 
‘ That is excellent material,’ he remarked ; ‘ indeed, 
the best, because it is not to be found anywhere 
else. See here : “ Anecdotal Account of the battle 
of Sedan,” sent me by a gentleman who is now pro- 
fessor at. one of the universities in the South of 
France. And look at this long, ill-spelt letter, which 
comes to me from a gamekeeper in the Forth, in 
which he gives me a full account of the battle as it 
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impressed him — ^lie served as a private soldier in the 
Seventh Corps d’Arinee. I have masses of such docu- 
ments, and it vras my duty to go through eveiything 
that could throw any light on my subject. My labour 
has been one of reconciliation of divergent statements 
in the first place, and of condensation in the second. 
I had to reduce to one page what I could easily and 
without prolixity have treated in a dozen pages, so 
that with each page, nay, with each sentence, I have 
been confronted with the question what to leave out 
and what to say. Then, when each page was written, 
I began to torture myself with the doubt whether 
I had left unsaid things that I ought to have said ; 
whether I had sacrificed good to inferior material.’ 

In the course of the same conversation, M. Zola 
again claimed for this novel also that it was a work 
of scientific interest, describing ‘La Debacle’ as a 
document on the psychologj’’ of Trance in 1870, in 
the form of a very precise and accurate relation of 
a series of historical facts, or, in other words, in the 
form of a realistic historical novel. This, he said, 
accounted for the enormous number of charactei’s in 
the book, each character representing one etat d'dme 
psycholoyiqae of the Trance of that period. ‘ If my 
work be weU done,’ he added, ‘ the reader will be 
able to understand what was in men’s minds, and what 
was the bent of the thoughts of men; what they 
thought, and how they thought at that period.’ 
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Zola chose the battle of Sedan for the finale 
of his series, in spite of the fact that the brusque 
termination of the Second Empire upset the original 
plan of his novels, forcing him to crowd into a very 
short period acts and developments of character 
which should have extended over a much longer 
time. But he had to remain faithful to his original 
intention of devoting the series to the description of 
life under the Second Empire, and to close the series 
with the close of the Empire. Whilst he was writing 
‘Le Docteur Pascal,’ I on one occasion asked him 
whether this book would contain any explanation of 
the many chronological errors which every reader of 
the series has noticed, and which were commented 
upon in ‘ La NouveUe Revue ’ by Madame Adam, 
who pointed out that the characters'of the ‘ Eougon- 
Macquart ’ series in general, and ‘ Nana ’ in particular, 
accomplish in the same epoch, and in a very few years 
only, what reasonably and in actual life would take 
much longer. To this Zola answered that he admitted 
this critique, and could not help it. When he began 
his work on this series — that is to say, in 1868 — and 
began his first reseai’ches on atavism, the Second 
Empire was in fuU prosperity, and he could not fore- 
see its downfall. ‘ I thought that it would last, and 
the ages of my different characters had been fixed 
with the thought that the Empire would last, so that 
I could develop them in some sort witli my own life. 
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As it happened, many of them had to break their 
noses against 1870. Thus Nana dies at the age of 
twenty-one, when by right-s she should have lived to 
be thirty, and, indeed, acts and experiences what it is 
■dillicult to conceive in the short period of life allotted 
to her. But my series had to be comprised between 
the Coup d'Etat, as a sort of glorious dawn of an 
•epoch, and Sedan, the downfall of that epoch in fire 
and blood. . . . The limits of that epoch were clean- 
cut as with a knife, and I could not allow any over- 
stepping of them. I preferred to make chronological 
errors to sacrificing the fine finale of 1870, which I 
•obtained in “ La Debacle.” ’ 

May of 1891 was spent, the documents having 
been digested, in a visit to the scene of the war. As 
Zola himself relates : ‘ Having Avritten out the rough 
draft of the book, it became necessary to see the 
places, to study the geography of the book, for at that 
period I did not know where my scenes were to be 
laid, on the banks of the Ehine, or elsewhere. So 
with my rough draft in my pocket, and with my head 
teeming with the shadows of my marionettes, and 
•of the tilings that they were to do and to explain, I 
;set out for Bheims, and went carefully over the whole 
ground, driving from Eheims to Sedan, and following 
foot by foot the road by which the Seventh Corps 
■d’Armee — already then decided upon as the milim in 
wliich my novel was to be developed — ^marched to 
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their disaster. During that drive I picked up an im- 
mense quantity of material, halting in farmhouses aird 
in peasants’ cottages, and taking copious notes. Then 
came Sedan, and after a careful study of the place 
and the people I saw that my novel must deal largely, 
for the full comprehension of the story, not only with 
the locality but with the people of the town. This 
gave me the hourycois of Sedan, who play an impor- 
tant part in my tale. Little by little the geography 
gave me also the physiology of my book. Each new 
place that it became necessary to • describe supplied 
its tjqpes, its characters. So on my return to 
Paris I was in an immense workshop or yard, sur- 
rounded with huge mountains of hewn stones, mortar, 
and bricks, and all that remained then to do was to 
build the best structure that I could from these 
materials.’ 

‘ La DebS.cle ’ gave Zola immense trouble. I saw 
him frequently during its progress, and he each time 
told me that none of his books had ever cost him such 
pains. He speaks of ‘ my terrible book ’ in a letter 
dated Medan, July 8, 1891. ‘ I am working violently 
here,’ he writes, ‘ to begin upon my terrible book ■, and 
I think that, all the documents being almost digested, 
I shall be able to set about writing it in a few days.’ 

The immense success of this remarkable book 
exceeded that of all the previous novels of the 
series. The 180th edition was the other day on 
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sale in Paris, and fresli editions are in readiness to 
meet llie demand. Tlie publication of ‘ La Debacle ' 
in book form Avas quite a national event, and created 
a sensation all over Europe. 

Zola bad, liowever, hardly finished with the last 
proofs of tills book when he was preparing for the 
next, which Avas to be a kind of epilogue or apology 
for the whole series. This was ‘ Le Docteur Pascal.’ 
Eor this little documentation was needed, and for 
once Zola confessed that he took a real pleasure in 
writing it. ‘ I am quite happy in my work on “ Le 
Docteur Pascal,” ’ he said to me in the course of a 
conversation. ‘ It amuses me. I don’t suppose that 
the public in England will understand this ; but it 
amuses me because in it I am able to defend myself 
against aU the accusations that have been brought 
against me. Pascal’s work on the members of the 
family is in small what I have attempted to do on 
humanity — to shoiv all, so that aU may be cured. It 
is not a book Avhich, like “La Dcbticle,” will stir the 
passions of the mob. It is a scientific work, the 
logical deductioir and conclusion of all my preceding 
volumes ; and, at the same time, it is my speech for 
the defence before the court of public opinion of all 
that I have done. It is the revendication of the 
work that, commenced twenty-four — ^nay, twenty-five 
— years ago, is now so near to its end. That , cir- 
cumstance, by the way, is another thing which gh'es 
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me cause to be glad. I have done — or, rather, in 
another month shall have done — what I determined 
to do, and it is not given to all authors to carry 
out to the very end a plan of the magnitude of 
mine. But perhaps my greatest pleasure in the 
book consists in the fact that, with Doctor Pascal 
for a mouthpiece, I am able to vindicate myself and 
to justify myself, and to defend my long series 
•of novels. People, especially abroad, have accused 
me of being a pornographer. This I shall refute 
through Pascal. It has been said that aU my 
characters are rascals — people of bad lives. Pascal 
will explain that this is not so. Zola has been 
charged with a lack of tender-heartedness. Pascal 
will show that tliis is not so. And he will do more 
than this. In defending my work against the 
accusations brought against it he wiU sum up the 
whole theory of atavism, which is the scientific 
problem which is the mainspring of the whole 
“ Bougon-Macquart ” series. He will have for the 
purpose of his exposition of this theory a family of 
five generations, composed of members of the most 
vaadous professions — soldiers, priests, men of purse, 
painters, peasant.3 — a whole section of society, each 
separate and distinct in character, but aU united by 
the common bond of atavism. The novel will be a 
•sermon on atavism, and wiU establish my theory that 
the day that men shaU know how to master its 
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influence tliey will be wliat they are not — ^masters of 
their own destinies. And the conclusion of it all 
wiU be the philosophical one, which I have sought 
ever since the day on which I first took pen in hand 
to write the series, that we should have faith in life 
and confidence in Nature — not Eousseau’s Nature, by 
the way — ^}’'es, that in spite of all that is sordid and 
cruel and ugly and incomprehensible in Nature, in 
spite of aU the suffering and injustice of life, in spite 
of all that is bad and seems irremediable in the 
world, we should preserve confidence in Nature; 
that we should stake our hopes on effort and on 
work ; and that surely, though we may not see it, we 
are pushing forward towards a certain end and 
object ; that there is a field of hope in Nature, and that 
good will come out of all that is so bad ; that justice 
wiU emerge from the slough of injustice ; that a day 
of beauty will dawn after a night of hideous dark- 
ness ; and that the result of aU our efforts and our 
pains must sui'ely be one that will reward the one 
and compensate for the other. Thus, the last 
scene of the book is a mother nursing a baby at her 
breast. Indeed, the last fort}’- pages of my book are 
a description of a mother giving suck to her child. 
This child is the offshoot, the sole offspring of aU 
those characters with whom the reader of the series 
is acquainted. Perhaps — ^it is indicated that there 
is hope for this — he may be its regenerator. This 
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child is the one green shoot on the top of an old and 
decayed tree, and it may he — say it may he — that 
from this tiny shoot a splendid new growth may 
spring, full of life and health and beauty.’ 

‘Doctor Pascal’ was published in June of this 
year, after having appeared in serial form in a 
weekly p)eriodical entitled ‘La Eevue Hehdomadaire.’ 
Simultaneously there was published in England an 
excellent translation by Mr. Ernest Vizetelly under 
the same title, which appeared in serial form in the 
‘ Weekly Time.s and Echo,’ and in hook form through 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 

To celebrate the concluding volume of the series 
a dcjeumr was given to Emile Zola by his publishers, 
Messrs. Charpentier & Easquelle. It took place at a 
restaurant on one of the islands of the Bois de 
Boulogne, and was attended by everybody of note in 
Paris. It was to be noticed, however, that neither 
De G-oncourt nor Alphonse Daudet, nor any other 
of the former company were present. The dejeuner 
was a very gay one, and the speeches with which it 
terminated were highly interesting. Chai’pentier 
fii’st spoke, proposing the health of the hero of the 
day, and aUuding in very delicate terms to Zola’s 
former struggles. The moment was an affecting one, 
and it was seen that Madame Zola’s eyes were filled 
with tears. Zola, in replying, paid the highest 
tribute to his publisher, and, addressing him as ‘ old 
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friend,’ declared tliat lie had worked as hard at the 
triumph of the ‘ Eoup'on-Macquarfc ’ series as he him 
self. ‘ For,’ he said, ‘ if I have not ceased to write, 
you have not ceased to publish.’ Eeferriug to their 
business relations, he asked, ‘ Was there ever a con- 
tract between us? I do not know. I only know 
that never since the fii'st has even the slightest 
shadow of a difficulty been between us.’ The next 
speech was by Catulle Mendes, who, reminding Zola 
of the early quaiTels between the Parnassians and 
the Naturalists, declared that, whilst he must still 
continue to consider poetry, as compared to the 
novel, infinitely superior as an art, he did not hesitate 
to describe Zola as one of the most iEustrious of the 
contemporary glories of France. Zola replied by say- 
ing that he had always considered Mendes as a perfect 
artist and a good friend, and that as to the early 
quarrels to which allusion had been made, why should 
they be remembered, seeing that ‘ we find ourselves 
hand in hand at the end of the road.’ Other speeches 
followed, Zola drinking one health to ‘ Work.’ ‘ For,’ 
he said, ‘ since one must drink to something, let me 
return to my old hobby, winch is that true happiness 
lies in wmrk.’ General Yung, who was present, made 
rather a point by rising and saying, * M. Zola, you 
have wrritten “ La Ddb3,cle.” Let us hope that you 
will write “La Victoire.”’ ‘That is your affair,’ 
answered Zola, and sat down. 
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M. Poincare, tlie Minister of Fine Arts, was also 
present, and it was rumoured tliat he had the inten- 
tion of presenLiusj Zola after the banquet with the 
rosette of OlScer of the Legion of Honour. This 
decoration was afterwards conferred on Zola on 
Juty 14 following, a circumstance which provoked a 
violent attack from Drinnont in an article in the 
‘ Libre Parole,’ and even evoked a somewhat spiteful 
criticism from Eochefort. Tliese attacks left Zola 
very calm in the serenity of his triumph, just as, when 
some years previously he had been created a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour, the protestation of his self- 
styled ‘ school ’ against his acceptance of this honour 
had left him indifferent. 

He is now preparing his book on ‘Lourdes,’ 
which he began to write in October, after his visit 
to London, to attend the annual Conference of the 
Institute of Journalists. This book will be published 
simultaneously in Paris, London, and New York, 
having been purchased for America by Gordon 
Bennett, who paid Zola 800/. for the American serial 
rights alone of the tale. 

It will be best understood to what a magnitude of 
jQnancial success the starving poet of the rue Soufflot 
has reached when it is stated that, not long since, 
a Parisian speculator offered him 20,000/. down for 
the three novels that ai*e to be written, ‘Lourdes,’ 

‘ Paris,’ and ‘ Eome,’ although not a line of any one 
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of them was yet iu existence — and that Zola preferred 
to refuse this offer. 

Zola has realised all his ambitions save that of 
success as a dramatist, and that to a certain extent. 
It remains to be seen whether his present ambition of 
attaining a seat in the French Academy wiU also be 
realised. To the discussion of his chance of the same, 
and also the way in which this ambition of his is 
considered by those most du-ectly concerned, the two 
concluding chapters of this book have been devoted. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

AN UNKEALISKD AAIBITION 

In a conversation wliicli I liad with. M. Zola in 
November 1800 , he explained to me at some length 
not only his private reasons for clesirmg to become a 
member of the Academy, but his opinions on the 
utility of that institution. This conversation I now 
reproduce. 

M. Zola began by saying that if the Erench 
Academy did not exist, he should be the first person 
to protest against the establisliment of any such 
institution. ‘ The Erench Academy owes all that it 
possesses in the way of weight, attraction, and in- 
fluence to its tradition. It is one of the institutions 
of Erance, and has the gloriole of its age about its 
head. The Academy,’ he continued, ‘ renders services 
in two ways. It confers lustre on a certain nmnber of 
mediocrities, and it consecrates the talents of a certain 
number of writers about whose merits the public mind 
is in doubt. It settles certain literary disputes. And 
besides that, the Academy gives us what men of 
letters no less than aU other men desire in this life — 
that is to say, enjoyment. Our enjoyment as men of 
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letters is to know ourselves famous, to anticipate 
posterity, to Lave to-day the privilege and the 
pleasure of fame. Life is for enjoyment also. For 
mere living a man could exist on bread and the 
simplest dishes of meat ; but it is not mere existence 
that a man desires — ^it is a certain refinement of life, 
a certain measure of enjoyment, and so cookery 
with all its refinements flourishes. And it is with 
this desire for triumph and enjoyment, and for this 
reward, in my lifetime, that I am anxious to enter the 
Academy, but bj?- uo means for them alone. My 
chief reason is to obtain for the naturalist novel a 
consecration that it has never yet obtained. I am in 
some sort the literary heir and successor of a number 
of men of letters who all, for one reason or another, 
have never crossed the threshold of the Academy. 
It is their battle as much as my own that I am 
fighting : Balzac, who was refused over and over 
again; Flaubert, who died before his election 
could be compassed ; De Goncourt, who withdrew ; 
Daudet, who is sulking. You see that of all the 
novelists of a certain school I alone am left to carry 
out the fight for the definite consecration of a 
certain class of literature, about which, so far, that 
consecration not having yet been bestowed, the 
public mind is stiU in doubt whether to approve or 
to condemn. And then there is another thing that 
prompts me, who am otherwise indifferent to honours 
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and glory, to go on pushing my candidature against 
my own inclinations. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I should greatly prefer the quiet of some 
secluded corner. But I feel that the novel, as a form 
of literature, has not been treated by the French 
Academy as it deserves to be treated. The attitude 
of the Academy has aU along been unjust towards 
what is nowadays one of the highest forms, if not the 
highest form, of literary expression. The novel is 
to-day the form that is chosen for the exposition 
of every kind of thought. From the pigmy that it 
was in the last century, it has grown to be a thing 
of monstrous size. The Academy stiU seems to look 
upon it as it was looked upon in the last century, 
when the novel had a very humble place at the table 
of the literary banquet, a place somewhere between 
the eclogue or idyl and the fable. The French 
Academy will not recognise the place that the novel 
has taken in literature, and the fact that it is the 
expression of everything that is said and of everything 
that is thought. Just consider the composition of 
the French Academy, the list of Academicians, and 
teU me whether the novel, the gigantic modern novel, 
is fairly represented. Is not the Academy of 1890 
as unjust in its treatment of the novel as ever the old 
Academy was, which during the last century did not 
open its doors to a single novelist, and only began 
with Merim^e? How many novelists sit in the 
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Academy to-day? Are there more tlian three? 
There is Feuillet and Oherbuliez and Marmier, and 
that is all. Is that a fair proportion of representa- 
tion to accord to the form of literature which is as 
much the literary form of the nineteenth century as 
the tragedy was of the last century ? I say it is not ; 
and having the novel’s cause and the novel’s dignity at 
heart, I persist, and shall persist. Is it fair that there 
should be only three novelists in an assembly which 
counts I do not know how many dramatic authors ? 
Why should dramatic art be so fully represented 
that even vmdevilliates have been admitted? You 
might search Paris through without being able to 
find one dramatic author who has been passed over, 
unless you except Henri Becque and Georges Ohnet, 
who is rather a novelist than a playwright. The 
Academy shows by this tliat she still clings to the 
last-century estimations of the values of the different 
literar}’’ forms.’ 

It may be noted here that since this conversation 
took place another novelist, at least, has been ad- 
mitted to the Academy, and that is Pierre Loti. 

I continued the conversation on this occasion by 
asking M. Zola what were his prospects of success. 
He said, ' Oh, I am not sanguine of immediate or in- 
deed of eventual success. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that at next month’s election M. de Preycinet will be 
elected. [Such, indeed, was the case.] In fact, I am 
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quite sure of it. He is just the mau tliej'- want, 
because, being outside our literary quarrels, and 
being, by the traditions of the Academy, eligible as 
a politician, they can get out of the difficulty of 
choosing between us all by electing him. You see, I 
have no illusions on what awaits my application this 
time. But that is no matter. I shall offer myself 
again and again, so that my suit against the Academy 
may be fairly tried. I don’t want it to be said here- 
after that I did not give them every opportunity of 
admitting me, that I tried before the time, that I 
grew sulky, that I lost patience, and so on. Ho ; the 
Academy shall have every opportunity of admitting 
me. I shall repeat my calls the number of times 
necessary. I shall repeat my representations to the 
various Academicians until it would be importunity 
to repeat them any further, and then I shall content 
myself with leaving cards on them at certain inter- 
vals, so as to show that I am still a candidate and 
still court election. I shaff not tire. I am fifty now, 
and in good health, so that I have time,' and the 
Academy has time too. "Victor Hugo, who pre- 
sented himself very much under the same circum- 
stances as I am doing — that is to say, who by his 
application for membership wished the official con- 
secration to be given to a literaiy school of which he 
was the head and the exponent, and which was as 
much discussed, blamed by some and praised by 
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others, as ever the naturalist school of novel has 
been — had to present himself four times. Why should 
1, then, hesitate at frequent application ? The can- 
vassing is not unpleasant. There is no indignity 
about it. The da 5 ^s of Villemaiii are over. Yille- 
main, it was said, used to be disagreeable to certain 
candidates who called on Mm. At the moat, I 
am told here and there that Monsieur le Due This 
or Monsieur le Comte That cannot receive me ; where- 
upon I ask when Monsieur le Due or Monsieur le Comte 
will be able to receive me, leave my card, and call 
again. Certainly, here and there the reception is a 
frigid one. The Academician is not of my school, 
and will not by cordiality foster the hope that his 
vote is secured to me. But the courtesy of the 
Academicians is very great, such as is rarely met 
with elsewhere. And this being so, the visits are 
always pleasant, even when I have to call upon men 
to whom in the strife of the literary battle I have 
had to be as cruel as death. The politeness is 
delightful, and politeness is the first rule of the 
Academician’s conduct. Tims, when M. de Prey- 
cinet has been elected, and I go, as I shall go, to 
call upon him in accordance with the obligation of 
a personal visit on each candidate, I know that the 
minute my card has been sent in I shall be received 
by M. dePreycinet, Academician, who as M. de Prey- 
cinet, President of the Council of Ministers, would 
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tave kept me waiting three hours in a crowded 
chamber.’ 

‘ Is it true,’ I asked, ‘ that the Academy, as 
described by Alphonse Daudet in his novel, is 
a hotbed of intrigue — political, social, and so 
forth ? ’ 

‘ In a certain sense it is,’ answered M. Zola, 
* although since the days of Thiers and of Ghiizot, 
who having fallen from power in the State amused 
themselves by continuing the art of government in 
the Academy, there have been great changes, and 
political intrigue may be said to be no longer . carried 
on. There are, as you know, three parties in the 
Academy, the so-called parti des dues, or mondain 
set, the University set, md the literary set, and 
being very fairly divided numerically, each party is 
helpless in itself, and must secure the votes of one of 
the other sets before it can accomplish any of its 
projects. So tliat there is in a way as much 
scheming and plotting as at the Palais Bourbon, 
where the Centre coquets now with the Eight, and 
now with the Left. But it is aU very harmless and 
very domestic intriguing.’ 

‘ And is it true that there are all kinds of wire- 
pulling for the election of candidates? Do not 
women espouse this or that cause, and further it 
'With aU their wiles ? ’ 

‘ Oh, the women ! ’ cried M. Zola, with a slight 
shrug of his shoulders. ‘ Yes ; there are women who 
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do take up this or that cause and try to make or to 
mar the election of a candidate. But then, to what 
does woman not turn her hand ? It is all trivial and 
■of no importance, and the work of these Academician- 
manufacturing di’awing-rooms amounts to practically 
nothing. All sorts of most complex considerations 
and interests influence elections — considerations 
political, literary above aU, social even. The very 
qualifications of the predecessor who occupied the 
vacant fauteuil have much to do with the candidate’s 
chances of filling his place.’ 

As will be remembered, about a month after this 
conversation took place M. de Freycinet was elected 
in preference to Zola, to whom only four votes were 
accorded by the Immortals. Since then four other 
elections have taken place, Pierre Loti, De Bornier, 
Thureau-Dangin, and Brunetiere having been elected 
over M. Zola’s head. At each fresh defeat of the chief 
■of the naturalist school the outcry of the immense 
army of his admirers and followers has been loud 
against the Academy. Zola himself has been very 
philosophical about the matter. 

I saw him after the double election of Bornier 
and Tliureau-Daugin, and he then explained to me 
how Ms rejection was brought about, describing the 
forces that had worked for and against his election. 
As there is every reason to eiqject that for many 
years to come, at least, these opposing forces will 
not to any great extent be modified, Ms remarks on 
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Ills defeat ou the occasion alluded to will be read 
with interest. 

‘ It is the word “ La Debacle ” ' — our conversa- 
tion took place some time after the publication of 
that famous book — ‘ that Mghtened them,’ said Zola. 

‘ They would not have the author of a book which 
by its title seems to be a reflection of what is going 
oil to-day as a consequence of the revelations anent 
the Panama aifair. The Panama affair, you see, is 
to some extent a debdcle also. Yet, what was there 
in my book beyond an immense desire to speak the 
truth on the history of our disaster — to give, as it 
were, a sweep with the broom in a mass of filth, 
which is exactly, be it observed, ■what the Govern- 
ment of the Eepublic is doing in this Panama affair ? 
Like myself, anent our disasters in 1870-71, the 
Government is trying to dean out the stables of 
Augeas, to give a vigorous stroke with the broom 
into a heap of filth.’ M. Zola seemed in high spirits, 
and not in the least downcast over his rejection. 

‘ I have a great number of opponents in the 
Academy,’ he said. ‘To begin with, there is what 
is called, though erroneously so, le parti des dues, 
but which w'ould be better designated as la Droite, 
who number ten voices, and who won’t hear of me. 
I am not enough a society man, I presume, to suit 
them. There is, further, the clan of the universi- 
taires, Taine and the rest of them, numbering from 
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tea to twelve voices ; and to these must be added 
tlie party wliicli may be described as that of the 
“ Eevue des deux Mondes,” numbering from five to six 
voices. All these people ai’e against me. My .sup- 
porters are only the ecnvains purs, and even amongst 
these there are one or two, such as the poets 
Leconte de Lisle and Sully Prudhomme, who, by 
reason of certain hterary principles and prejudices, 
are not very favourably disposed towards my can- 
didature. As a matter of fact, perhaps the only 
warm supporter that I have is M. Pran^ois Coppee, 
who was kind enough to come up from Nice for the 
express purpose of voting in my favour. The other 
supporters of mine are somewhat lukewarm, and 
readily desert me at the second ballot, for, as you 
must have noticed, there is always a great diminution 
of votes given me between the first and the second 
ballots. 

‘ The whole truth is this ; the Academy refuses 
me because of my books. There is in Prance, just as 
there is in England, a mass of not very intelligent 
people who are at daggers drawn with me and my 
literature. Otherwise, the Academy has no objection 
to make against me. The Academicians admit that 
I am a respectable man, that I have no debts, that 
I am a brave bourgeois whose private life is decent 
and honourable, that I don’t make too bad a figure 
in a drawing-room, and that I dress just like any- 
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body else. No ; it is my books that bar tbe way. 
Tliey are tbe fatal objection to my election. I was 
told that many of the Academicians think that my 
■election would produce a scandal in foreign parts, so 
that to some extent I was sacrificed to the Puritan 
humbug of a mass of foreigners.’ 

‘ Were you not rather annoyed,’ I asked, ‘ on 
hearing of the result ? Did you not have, involun- 
tarily and unconsciously perhaps, xm petit mouvement 
de depit ? ’ 

‘ Not a bit of it. On the contrary, I was seized 
by a great feeling of gaiety. I laughed heartily, 
and I will tell you why. It was because of the 
defeat of Berthelot. Not that I exulted in the defeat 
of Berthelot, who is a very illustrious savant and 
a most distinguished man, but because his defeat 
meant the defeat of a number of people who, having 
promised me their support, had transferred it to him. 
This is how the matter stood. At one time, when 
only Thureau-Dangiu and myself were candidates, 
an arrangement was come to between my frientls and 
la Droite by which the latter should be allowed to 
•elect Thureau-Dangin, whilst my friends should be 
allowed to elect me. Then suddenly M. Berthelot 
proposed himself as a candidate. Now, amongst my 
friends there were Academicians who were more 
friends of M. Berthelot than friends of mine, and 
who accordingly deserted me and broke up the 
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arrangement. So that, on hearing that Berthelot 
had also been rejected, I couldn’t help laughing, as 
I thought of the defeat of those who had deserted 
me. The elections may be described as a perfect 
triumph for the droite or des dues. The two 
candidates that have been elected are both Orleanists 
and strong Catholics. It is a Conservative victory. 
The two elected candidates are historians of the 
old school, men of the time of Louis Philippe, 
with nothing that is young, nor ardent, nor modern 
about them. Bornier I know, and he is a very 
pleasant man, though very old-fashioned. As for 
Thureau-Dangin, I know nothing about him. I am 
told that he has written several books of history, but 
I have never read them. There are at least a dozen 
such historians in Paris.’ 

‘ You will continue, of course, to present yourself 
as candidate for the French Academy ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Of course. How can I do otherwise ? I never 
give in. This is the fourth time that the Academy 
has rejected me, and the fifth seat that has been 
filled over my head. I must go on simply because 
I have gone so far. I might possibly have with- 
drawn after my first defeat ; but it is now too late. 
I cannot admit myself to be defeated ; I am forced 
to go on, and go on I shall. Thus yesterday, imme- 
diately after hearing of my double defeat, I sat down 
at once at my table here and wrote off to the Per- 
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petual Secretary to say tliat I inaintaiiiod my caucli- 
dature for the seat of Eeuan, and that I begged him 
to register my candidature for the seat of John 
Lemoinne. And so I shall continue. Each time that 
a vacancy occurs I shall write my httle note and 
present myself as a candidate. I have twice paid 
formal visits, and twice have sent my card to the 
Academicians, so that I have done all that politeness 
demands, and I need now trouble myself no longer, 
nor lose anj'’ more time over the matter. Just my 
little letter each time that an Academician dies, and 
as soon as the usual month of mourning is over. You 
see, there is nothing very difficult or onerous about 
the course that I intend to pursue. It may be said 
of it, as of certain medical cures, that it can be 
practised with ease and comfort even when travelling. 
Eor my axiom is that since there is an Academy in 
Erance I ought to be a member of it. My little 
letter each time, and that is aU.’ 

I suggested to M. Zola that to save trouble he 
might have these applications printed, 

‘No,’ he answered; ‘that would look as if I 
wanted to make fun of them, which I do not. I 
want to behave with perfect, with academical cour- 
tesy, yet to insist on my election, because I feel that 
I ought to be a member. It is a little literary and 
artistic problem that I am creating for the amusement 
of our great-grandcliildren. For if in 'fifty years my 
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works still live, still have any significance, if my 
name has taken any place in French literature, 
people will ask themselves how it was that I was 
never admitted to the French Academy. hTor will 
the Academy be able to reply, as in the case of 
Balzac, “ Because he died too early ; ” nor, as in the 
■case of Flaubert and of others, “Because he never 
presented himself.” Zola will have presented himself 
time and time again, and the Academy will have 
refused him as often, and it wiU be for the French 
Academy to justify itself towards posterity for this 
refusal. Personally, I don’t expect to be elected for 
a very long time to come, if ever — though I shall go 
on presenting myself as a candidate until my death — 
unless I happen to write a book that particularly 
pleases them all, or unless the composition of the 
Academy is changed de fond en comhle. No ; I have 
•come to look upon the Academy as upon a rich 
uncle in America, about whom one says, “ Perhaps 
some day I shall inlierit his money,” and to whom 
one occasionally writes in consequence a nice httle 
note, just to remind him of one’s existence and of 
one’s affection. The attitude of the Academy 
towards me for years to come will remain a total 
negation of my existence as a writer. At each 
election the Academicians will register by their votes 
against me an idealistic protestation against my 
works. Cela durera tant qiie eekt durera. You have 
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but to consider the men who have been elected in 
my place, or rather in preference to me. Only one 
man of letters amongst them, and of that one it is 
already said that the Academy regrets her choice, the 
man behig hardly what one can describe as un 
homme academisable.’ 

It will be interesting to watch whether the same 
energy and perseverance which have already enabled 
Emile Zola to overcome so many difficulties in life 
will also enable him to overcome the very evident 
prejudice that exists against his admission to the 
Erench Academy; one is inclined to think that it 
will. 
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CHAPTEE XX 

THE PKEHCH ACADEMY 

It is' in France the ambition of every man of letters 
to become a member of tbe Academy ; not that this 
distinction carries with it any commercial value — for 
a man’s books certainly never have sold better or 
worse after his election to the French Academy than 
before — ^but because honorific distinctions are the 
delight of the Frenchman’s soul, and because sucb an 
election immediately consecrates him the peer of the 
most considered, if not by any means the most 
important, of Ms contemporaries, closely or remotely 
in touch with literature. It may be remarked, 
however, that never has the profession of letters been 
held in the low esteem in France that for centuries it 
was in England, and to some extent stiU is. As 
Eenan says in his admirable essay on the ‘ Histoire 
de I’Acad^mie Fran^aise ’ written by PeUisson and 
D’Olivet, ‘ le gentilhomme d’autrefois, qui n’eftt pas 
daigne recevoii* le roturier plus riche que lui, traitait 
d’^gal h- egal I’homme de lettres pauvre.’ In England, 

O' 
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it may be remarked, tbe only condition on whicli an 
author ia allowed to enjoy any portion of public 
respect is that his tnilier or trade of letters shall pro- 
duce him a revenue superior to the average income 
of the middle classes. In Trance it was only, as 
Eenan says, when letters were taken up as a trade 
that the profession of literature began to sink in 
public estimation : ‘ Eiit-il agi de la sorte,’ he asks, 
referring to the (jentUkomme above, ‘ si la fonction de 
rhomme de lettres efit dte un metier comme un 
autre ? L’opinion, qui est toujours fondee en quelque 
chose, n’accorde ce hant degre d’estime qxii constitue 
la noblesse qu’a ce qui ne rapporte rien.’ 

It is indeed a patent of nobility, a brevet of 
aristocracy, that is conferred by admission to the 
French Academy — a very rare distinction, because of 
the extremely limited number, owing to the com- 
position of the comfcujnw itself, who in one generation 
can ever hope to belong to it. And it is consequently 
the distinction of which the Frenchman is most 
proud, prouder even than of the highest grades of the 
Legion of Honour. It is recorded of the unhappy 
Ferdinand deLesseps that down at his country house 
of La Ohesnaye, where he is being kept from the 
knowledge of the terrible things which resulted upon 
the failure of the Panama Canal enterprise, his only 
regret is the French Academy. Again and again the 
poor old man is seen to rise ia his chair and ask for 
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Ms laurel-embroidered uniform, so that he may be up 
and away and join the illustrious compagnie. Of all 
the glories that life brought to him — his presidencies 
of huge enterprises, Ms relations and personal 
friendsMps in all the Courts of Europe, his brilliant 
position in Parisian society — ^this membership of his 
is what he alone desires. 

M. Emile Zola, as will be seen from his own 
words, reproduced in another chapter, professes to 
desire his admission to the French Academy, not on 
any grounds of personal distinction, but because his 
election would definitely consecrate the particular 
class of literature which he to some extent created, 
and wMch he has certainly popularised in the Mghest 
degree. 

It is rather difiicult to understand how, as long 
as the traditions of the past, at least, are preserved 
in the French Academy, this hope can ever be 
realised, especially when it is remembered that it is 
not the man of letters, but the literature which he has 
produced, that to Ms tMnking should be thus dis- 
tinguished. The very fact tliat M. Zola’s books have 
had such immense sales, that in this respect his 
popularity has been definitely consecrated, is perhaps 
the cMefest stumbling-block in Ms way into the 
Academy. Its membership was never reserved to 
m en of letters exclusively — ^in fact, in its earlier days 
the proportion of writers to mere men of the world 
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was a small one. It was in. tliese days, according to 
Eenan, ‘ le temps on un joli quatrain fait par un 
gentilhomme etait un titre academiqiie.’ Tire pro- 
fessional man of letters never had a place under the 
cupola of the Academy. For, to quote Eenan again, 
it has always been held by the Academy that if 
letters are a profession — that is to say, a money- 
getting concern — they are of all professions the 
lowest and the last. ‘ Du moment,’ writes Eenan in 
his exposition of the guiding principles of the 
academical mind, ‘ que la carricre des lettres pent 
etre embrassee comnie lucrative, elle perd toute sa 
noblesse.’ The chances, tlien, have always been 
against an author whose works have sold by hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies, and who in conse- 
quence may by the Academy have been considered 
to be working at letters not from an elevated ideal 
of the nobility of his occupation, but for the sake 
of lucre. 

I remember a long conversation that I had on 
one occasion, some time after Zola had first pro- 
claimed his intention of applying for admission to 
the Academy, with Taine. Taine, it may be re- 
marked, was one of the Academicians who was most 
opposed to Zola’s candidature. His remarks to me 
on the spirit that has always guided the Academy m 
its selections give the clearest comprehension of this 
spirit, and wiU show what chances M. Zola may be 
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considered to have of eventual admission as long as 
this spirit remains the same. 

‘ Ton must remember,’ said M. Taine, ‘ that the 
Academy is at one and the same time a literary 
institution and a club. Yes, very much of a club, 
where men of letters of different schools can meet 
on a field of conciliation and in an atmosphere of 
tolerance. A courtliness reigns there which else- 
where has not survived the age of courtliness. The 
courtliness develops that atmosphere of tolerance of 
which I have spoken, and which is an excellent thing. 
Men who disagree on eveiy point outside, and are, if 
I may use the expression, at daggers drawn else- 
where, meet there as men meet at a club, forgetting 
only the faults and seeing only the good things in 
each other’s work. And it is an advantage to be 
brought to study what is excellent in the work of 
your neighbour. The Academy, as a club, is also a 
great addition to social life. Its value as such 
cannot be contested. It was this feature of the 
Academy that so much attracted Matthew Arnold. 
Some people may laugh at the putting of literature 
into powder and peruke, or, rather, into gold- 
embroidered coats with rapiers at the side, but it is 
certainly an immense addition to the prestige ot 
literatui’e in Erance. 

‘ Some say that this prestige in France would 
have been greater, or, rather, would seem greater 
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in the eyes of the world, had certain men — who, by 
the way, would have looked remarkably well in gold- 
embroidered coats with rapiers at their sides — not 
been excluded. 

‘ That is an unjust accusation against the Academy, 
Let us examine what men have been excluded. 
What weU-knowia names can be brought up against 
us ? Moliere, to begin with. But who is ignorant 
of the prejudice that existed at his time against 
actors ? How could an actor — for it was the actor 
that was considered in his case, and not the dramatist 
— ^be admitted into what was as much a club as a 
literary institution ? The times, not the Academy of 
the time, should be blamed for Moli^re’s exclusion. 
Then there is Beaumarchais. But what was Beau- 
marchais’ social standing ? Was he not the typical 
Bohemian? Were there not rumours about his 
abusing his entries into Society? The Academi- 
cian had to be above any such reproach, and with 
his talent his private life had also to be considered. 
You have a number of literary clubs in London. 
Look at the first, and ask yourself what chance of 
admission a man would have if it were known that 
he was leading a life which was against the social 
ethics of England, however distinguished he might 
be as a writer. Balzac? Well, there is no name 
whose absence from the rolls of the Academy we all 
more regret. But the Academy cannot well be 
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blamed for tliis exclusion. It was Balzac’s untimel}- 
death that excluded him. But for that he would 
assuredly have been admitted. It happened, with 
cruel misfortune, just at the very time when he 
had extricated liimself from those troubles which 
had rendered his admission before a difficult matter. 
Had he lived a year or two longer he would surely 
have been admitted. Then there is Blaubert, another 
name that we miss, and with the keenest regret : 
Flaubert, the author of the greatest novel that has 
been written in France since Balzac’s death. But in 
Flaubert’s case, again, it was death that barred the 
door of the Academy. Dumas Ah, poor 

Dumas ! An immense genius, but not possible as a 
member of the French Academy. It would not have 
been his place, nor would he have been at ease there. 
Dumas had much of the negro in his exuberant 
temperament — a Bacchus, a Silenus, a volcano, a 
fountain a jet continu, making fortunes and devouring 
them, producing books by the hundred, taking here 
and giving there, at rest never, a spirit of um-est if 
ever there was one. He was a man whom it was 
most difficult to admit to an institution where a 
certain equanimity of temperament is an indispen- 
sable qualification. Don’t forget that the Academy is 
a club, and that at a club exuberances must be toned 
down, a certain rapport must be established among 
the members. Look how utterly poor Eugene Sue 
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failed as a member of the Jockej'- Club. A man may 
be a great and most admirable gejiius, and yet not be 
suited for the membership of a club. And at the 
Academy a man whose nature will not allow him to 
tone down his individuality sufficiently to bring 
himself into harmony witli the other members of his 
club, is not a man to be made a member. There are 
several men who, having entered the Academy, could 
never make themselves at home there. The atmo- 
sphere of the place could never agree with them. 
Look at Victor Hugo, who during the last years of 
his life came to the Academy once or twice, only, 
each year. He was not at home in a club where 
the greatest equality reigns. Accustomed to being 
treated as an idol at home and outside, he felt utterly 
out of place in such an assembly. When people 
accuse the Academy of excluding such-and-such a 
man they forget its dual cliai’acter, and see only the 
hterary institution where the club co-exists. lUvery 
club has certain principles by which it is guided in 
the selection of its members. Wlxy was Theophile 
Gautier excluded? — Theophile Gautier, whom I 
can remember sitting just where you are sitting 
now, and asking me that very same question. Do 
you suppose that in excluding hhn there was a single 
Academician who was blind to his literary excel- 
lence? Hot one. But it was known that poor 
Gautier led a most irregular life, was always in debt, 
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and liad coimections of wliicli tlie world did not 
approve. Aa a group of literary men we bowed to 
tlie genius ; as a cii’cle of men of tbe world and of 
gentlemen we closed tlie door against him. To say 
that we are hypercritical or over-exacting in our 
selections is most unjust. Let a man fulfil certain 
conditions, and his admission, if time and place be 
favom-able, is assured. Look at Maitre Eousse, 
whose literary product consisted of about sixty pages 
of prose. We needed no more than these sixty- 
pages to prove to us that from a literary standpoint 
he was as eligible as from a social point of view 
he was a desirable inmate of the Prencli Academy. 
We are prepared to admit any man on the sight of 
merely two pages of his wox’k, all the other con- 
ditions being fulfilled. But they must be fulfilled. 
It is a sine qiui non. We must be satisfied that he 
knows the Erencli language, for which the sight of 
two pages suffices, and we must be satisfied that his 
way of life qualifies him for membership -with men 
against whom no reproach can be made by the world.’ 

From the foregoing remarks of the Academi- 
cian who was, perhaps, the most opposed of any of 
the compagnie to the admission of M. Zola, it will be 
seen that the latter is right in saying that it is his 
books, and his books alone, that bar his entrance to 
the French Academy. For Taine himself would have 
fldrnitted that Z0I", fulfilled the conditions of member- 
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ship on which, in the recorded conversation, the 
hostile Academician dwelt at such length. His life 
is orderly and quiet, his manners are polite, his 
temperament is quiet and reserved. But his books — 
his books ! It should be remembered that one of the 
principal functions of the French Academy — ^here I 
am again quoting from what Taine said to me on 
that occasion — is to play the watch-dog over the 
French language, acting as a brake on its too rapid 
develoinnent. 

‘ The Dictionary of the Academy,’ continued M, 
Taine, ‘ our much mocked-at Dictionary, is a veri- 
table bulwark against the army of neologisms that 
assail the tongue.’ EenaJi also, in the paper above 
referred to, dwelt upon this function of the French 
Academy. ‘ D’ailleurs,’ he writes, ‘ se rappeler que 
I’un des objets de la fondation de I’Academie dtait 
de purger la langue des scories que le pedaiitisme 
de r^cole et du barreau y avaient iiitroduites, (icru-e 
comme les gens qui parlaient bien, voilh ce qu’elle 
essayait d’enseigner par ses exemples et ses lemons. 
II 4tait done essentiel qu’eUo fit une large part 
dans son sein aux hommes qui reprdsentaient le ton 
de bonne compagnie.’ 

Well, if this be still one of the functions of the 
French Academy, and if tliis tradition be still pre- 
served, it is not difficult to understand, when one I'e- 
members certain passages in ‘ La Terre,’ in ‘ Nana,’ in 
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‘ L’Assommoir ’ above all, or indeed when one con- 
siders any one of these books from a philological 
point of view, why the Academy should turn so 
cold a shoulder on their author. And, strangely 
enough, Zola takes especial pride in ‘ L’Assommoir,’ 
in the writing of which he largely consulted Alfred 
Delvau’s ‘ Lictionnaire de la Langue Verte,’ or slang 
dictionaiy, as a philological work ; writmg, as he does, 
in the Preface to this book : — 

‘ L’Assommoir est li coup shr le plus chaste de 
mes livres. Souvent j’ai du toucher a des plaies 
autrement epouvantables. La forme seule a effare. 
Oil s’est fach(i centre les mots. Mon crime est d’avoir 
eu la curiosite littdraire de ramasser et de couler dans 
un moule tres travailld la langue du peuple. Ah 1 la 
forme ! la est le grand crime ! Des dictionnaires de 
cette langue existent pourtant, des lettres I’etudient 
et jouissent de sa verdeur, de I’imprevu et de la 
force de ses images. Elle est unrdgalpour les gram- 
mairiens fureteurs. N’importe, personne n’a entrevu 
que ma volonte ctait de faire un travaU purement 
phUologique, que je crois d’uii vif intdr6t historique 
et sociale.’ 

‘ On s’est fichd centre les mots.’ I believe that if 
the trudi were known this fact would explain the 
hostility of the Prench Academy against Emile Zola. 

Even Eran§ois Coppdej admitted by Zola himself 
to be his warmest supporter in the Academy, insisted, 
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in a oonyersation tliat I had with him at his house in 
the rue Oudin, on this abhorrence of the Acade- 
micians of anything that at all approaches the Imigue 
verte, or argot. ‘ As a matter of fact/ he said, ‘ we 
Academicians, for all the glory of our palm-leaved 
coats and swords, are after all but the mere grejjiers- 
scribes of the transfomations of the rrench language. 
It is our duty, and almost our only duty, to register 
.such new Avords as have stood the test of a certain 
number of years of usage, and to eliminate slang. 
Thus, for instance, the word pschuU a while ago 
Avas so much the general expression for the AAmrd 
cUgant that everyone thought that the day Avould 
come when it too would be admitted to that ‘ Alma- 
nac de Gotha’ of the French language, the Dictionary 
of the Academy. But time has proAmd that the 
determination of the Academy with regard to 
was right, for it is a AA’ord that one never hears now 
except amongst those who cling to any sillj' slang 
word that they may have learned.’ 

Again : ‘ The Academy has never iufluenced a 
.single writer for good or for bad. All it has done is 
to supply the writer with the words that he may use 
without the rejiroach of using slang. It has fitted 
him with the sword, as it were ; it has not taught him 
how to fence, and has never Avished to teach him.’ 

Speaking on the distribution of prizes, M. Ooppee 
said in reference to a volume of poems by Gabriel 
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Vicaire, wMch. liad recently been crowned by the 
Academy, that though they had found something to 
condemn in the way of too passionate utterance, the 
beauty of its style had prevailed, and the book had 
been crowned. This is another proof that it is 
style and use of language rather than subject or doc- 
trine that the Academy considers in passmg judg- 
ment on a work of literature or on a literary man. 
It may be noted, too, m passant^ that for some years 
past Emile Zola has not repeated any of his philo- 
logical experiments. ‘ La Ddbacle,’ for instance, or 
‘ Le Docteur Pascal,’ do not contain many words, if 
any, which could not be found in the Dictionary of 
the French Academy. 

I took the opportunity, when conversing with 
Francois Coppee on the subject of the French 
Academy, to ask him his opinion on Emile Zola’s 
candidature, which he gave in connection with a 
question of mine as to the dignity or hidignity of 
p)ersoual fandidatme and canvassing, ‘As regards 
the indignity of personal candidature,’ he said, ‘ there 
is nothing more unjust than to lay the blame of tliis 
on the Academy. Why, one of the first roles of 
the Academy statute-book is ; All personal visits to 
Academicians by candidates are forbidden. But that 
is a law which is made to be broken. A candidate 
who should respect this law would stand no chance 
of election ; but there is nothing of indignity in an 
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action 'wliicli is necessary. Yon desire to "be elected, 
and you call on tliose wliom you think may support 
you. There is nothing more natural than that. A.nd, 
of course, we canvass. Thus, I am myself a warm 
supporter of the candidature of Emile Zola, and when 
he was put up for the Academy I went to all my 
colleagues and said, “ Here is a man of gigantic in- 
tellect ; we must admit him.” But each voted accord- 
ing to his own opinion, and Zola only received four 
votes.’ 

Some days after my conversation with Francois 
Coppf'e, Vice-Chancellor of the French Academy, I 
met M. Pailleron, also an Academician, and had a 
long talk with him on the subject which I was then 
investigating. M. Pailleron being certainly one of those 
who from the outset have voted against Zola’s candi- 
dature, and who is certain to continue doing so to the 
end, his remarks are pertinent to this examination of 
the chances that the latter has of seeing what is now 
the ambition of his life realised. 

M. PaiEeron was equally emphatic on the point 
that the principal function of tire French Academy is 
to act as a brake on the French language. To quote 
his own words : ‘ The Academy performs an impor- 
tant function in acting as a brake on the too rapid 
development of the Frencdi language. That is why it 
is so absurd to joke about the eternal non-completion 
of the Dictionary of the Academy. How can it ever 
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be completed ? Does not tlie Prencb language change 
day after day ? The function of the French Academy 
— they are fools who say the contrary — is not to fix 
the French language, but to take cognizance of its 
gradual changes. Words rapidly lose in value, es- 
pecially in this age of exaggeration in everytliing. 
This is the noisy time of journalism, the time of 
sonorous phrases, and a word that a year ago was, so 
to speak, worth in emphasis five francs, may to-day 
be hardly worth twopence halfpenny. I can remem- 
ber a time when one would say of a bad thing that it 
was bad, maumis. To-day the mildest qualification 
that we should apply to tlie same tiling would be 
the word infecte. And so language develops, till 
one wonders where our children will find emphasis 
enough for their purposes. It is to register these 
gradual changes in the language, to accept them after 
they have stood the test of usage, that the Academy 
is a useful institution. It gives the hall-mark to each 
development of the language.’ 

In answer to a remark of mine, that surely good 
men have often been passed over by the Academy, 
as, for instance, Balzac and Dumas, M. Pailleron 
said ; — 

‘Certainly, as far as literary merit went, both 
Balzac and Dumas should have been elected. The 
objection against them both was that both were 
bankrupt traders. Yes, both Dumas and Balzac went 
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into business other than literature, and failed. The 
Academy could not open its doors to bankrupt 
traders. The French Academy can only receive the 
most honourable.’ 

‘Daudet,’ I remarked, ‘has told us dilTerent 
things.’ 

‘Daudet’s book is rubbish,’ said M. Pailleron. 
‘ It is a novel, and nothing else. One doesn’t go to a 
novelist for facts, but for romance, and “ L’lmmortel ” 
is nothing else. Daudet’s attitude it is easy to under- 
stand. He is piqued at not having been received with 
open arms, and goes about saying, “ The Academy — 
I never wanted to belong to it.” I like Zola’s attitude 
very much better. He says frankly, “ I do want to 
get in.” He sees in his mind’s. eye the immense im- 
petus to the sale of his books that his election and his 
membership of the Academy would bring about, and 
that is why he is so persistent.’ 

I did not comment on this remark of M. Pail- 


leron’s at the time, and if I quote it here it is be- 
cause it illustrates the hostility that is felt in what 
Zola calls the parli des universitaires against his 


candidature. 
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